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CHAPTER I. 

THE LANDING IN CALABRIA. 

On the evening of the last day of June, 
1806, the transports which had brought our 
troops from Sicily anchored off the Italian 
coast, in the Bay of St. Eufemio, a little to 
the southward of a town of that name. 

The British forces consisted of H.M. 
27th, 58th, 78th, and 8ist regiments of the 
line, the provisional light infantry and 
grenadier battalions, the Corsican Rangers, 
Royal Sicilian Volunteers, and the regi- 
ment of Sir Louis de Watteville, etc., the 
whole being commanded by Major-General 
Sir John 3tuart, to whose personal staff I 
had the honour to be attached. 

This small body of troops, which mustered 
in all only 4,795 rank and file, was destined 
by our Ministry to support the Neapolitans, 
who in many places had taken up arms 
against the usurper Joseph Buonaparte, 
and to assist in expelling from Italy the 
soldiers of his brother. Ferdinand, King of 
Naples, after being an abject vassal of 
Napoleon, had allowed a body of British 
and Russian soldiers to land on bis terri- 
tories without resistance. This expedition 
failed ; he was deserted by the celebrated 
Cardinal RufFo, who became a Buona- 
partist ; and as the French emperor wanted 
a crown for his brother Joseph, he pro- 
claimed that 'the Neapolitan dynasty nad 
ceased to reign ' — that the race of Parma 
were no longer kings in Lower Italy — and 
in January, 1806, his legions crossed the 
frontiers. The Mazzarona king' fled in- 
stantly to Palermo ; his spirited queen, 
Carolina (sister of the unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette), soon followed him ; and the 
usurper Joseph, after meeting with little or 
no resistance, was, in February, crowned 
King of Naples and Sicily, in the diurdi oi 



Santo Januario, where Cardinal Ruffo of 
Scylla performed solemn mass on the occa- 
sion. All Naples and its territories sub- 
mitted to him, save the brave mountaineers 
of the Calabrias, who remained continually 
in arms, and with whom we were destined 
to co-operate. 

When our anchors plunged into the shining 
sea, it was about the close of a beautiful 
evening— the hour of Ave Maria— and the 
lingering light of the Ausonian sun, setting 
in all his cloudless splendour, shed a crimson 
glow over the long line of rocky coast, 
burnishing the bright waves rolling on the 
sandy beach, and the wooded mountains of 
Calabria, the abode of the fiercest banditti 
in the world. 

The tricolor flaunted over the towers of 
St. Amanthea, a little town to the northward 
of the bay, commanded by a castle on a 
steep rock, well garrisoned by the enemy ; 
and the smoke of their evening gun curled 
away from the dark and distant bastions, as 
the last vessel of our armament came to 
anchor. The whole fleet, swinging round 
with the strong current which runs through 
the Strait of Messina, lay one moment with 
their sterns to the land and the next to the 
sparkling sea, which pours through between 
these rock-bound coasts with the speed of 
a mill-race. 

Italy lay before us : the land of the fabled 
Hesperia — the country of the * eternal city '; 
and I thought of her as she was once : of 
* majestic Rome,' in all her power, her glory, 
and her military supremacy ; when nations 
bowed their heads before her banners, and 
her eagles spread their wings over half a 
world. But, alas ! we find it difficult to 
recognise in the effeminate Venetian, the 
revengeful Neapolitan, or the ferocious 
Calabrian, the descendants oC ^\sRi«y^^55c«^52sx- 
\e^^ ^o\^\et^ ^wVoi^^ ^^X\^'^^^•^'^^^^^^^^ '^*='=^" 
\\i\Uon. i^v^ ^Ysvs:-^ V-aN^ ^^-^^^^ "^^ ^^^ 
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have yet surpassed. We viewed with the 
deepest interest that classic shore, which so 
in.iny of us now beheld for the lirst time. 
To me, it was a country teeming wiih classic 
jBcdllections^the sunny and beautiful land 
»hoseveryhistoryhas been said to resemble 
\ romance; but' the mass of our soldiers 
Vtx, of course, strangers to all these senti- 
ments; the grave and stem Koss-shireman, 
md the brave bog-trotters of Inniskilling, 
l«garded it only as a land of hard marches, 
short rations, and broken heads r as a hostile 
:oast, where the first soldiers of the Conii- 
aont were to be encountered and overcome 
—for with us these terms ate synonymous. 

Barbarized by the wars and ravages which 
"followed the French revolution and invasion 
— swarming with disorderly soldiers, savage 
brigands, and starving peasantry writhing 
inder the feudal system— the Naples of that 
ime was very different from the Naples of 
.o-day, through which so many tourists travel 
with luxurious safety ; at least, so far as the 
capital. Few. I believe, penetrate into that 
■ terra incognita, the realm of the bandit 
Francatripa. 

Orders were despatched by the general 
from ship to ship, that the troops should 
be held in readiness to disembark by dawn 
next day. The quarter-guards and deck- 
iWatches were strengthened for the night, 
'and strict orders given to sentries not to , 
permit any communication with the shore, ' 
or with the numerous boats which paddled 
about among the fleet. Our ships were sur- 
rounded by craft of all shapes and sizes, 
filled with people from .St Eofemio, and 
other places adjacent : bright-eyed women, 
their dark hair braided beneath square linen 
head-dresses, with here and there a sofitary 
•gentiludmo," muffled in his cloak, and ample 
hat, beneath which glowed the red spark of 
la cigar ; 'meagre and grizzled priests ; wild- 
looking peasantry, half naked, orhaif covered 
with rough skins ; and conspicuous above 
all, many fierce-looking fellows, wearing the 
picturesque Calabrian garb, of whose occu- 
pation we had little doubt : the gaiety of 
theh- attire, the long dagger gleaming in 
their sashes, the powder horn, and ihe well- 
oiled rifle slung across the back by a broad 
leather sling, proclaimed them brigandi , 
who came crowding among their honester 
cotmtrymen, to hail and bid us welcome as 
' lilies and friends. 

An hour before daylight next morning, 

ive were all on deck and under arms. Our 

orders were to land with the utmost silence 

jwii/ expedition, in order to avoid annoyance 

I .S^m the Mght guns of the French, who 

ftgpcw^/«/ [Jjg wJihie pr(jyi>ce from seJ( to 



sea, and whom we fully expected to findcl 
the alert to oppose our disembarkation. ' I 

My first care was to gel my bors^ 0^1 
touche, into one of the boats of ihe Amf" 
frigate. Aware that sharp work Vi'aa b..._ 
us, I personally superintended his b3nie»l 
ing ; having previously given him a vaif 
with a dash of nitre in it, and had bis fc 
locks and hoofs well washed, and hia e 
and nostrils sponged with vinegar, to tn^ 
him up after the close confinement of |L 
ship : he was then carefully slung ovef-' 
side, by a 'whip' from the yarj-arm, 
oars dipped noiselessly into the waves 
we glided away to the beach of St. Euf 
the point marked out for our landin§r-i.^ 
1 stood by Cartouche's head, holding i 
reins shortened in my hand, and stioMi 
his neck to quiet him ; for the fiery blogi 
horse had shown so much impatience w*- 
ihe oars dipped into the water, or li 
heaved on the heavy ground swell, I 
j hoofs threatened every instant to slai|j|| 
I plank and swamp us. | j 

All the boats of the fleet were noiitB 
requisition ; and, being crowded to "^ 
with soldiers accoutred with thei. 
sacksandarras, and freighted with bagi 
cannon, and tumbrils, miners' 
military stores to arm and clothe 1 
Calahrese, they were pulled but ■ 
towards the point of rendeivous. The S 
boat had no sooner landed its freight, fl" 
the ship of the admiral, Sir Sydney SmL 
fired a gun, and the fleet of frigates .(L 
gunboats weighed anchor, and stood '■ 
northwards, to attack tlie castle of f 
Amanthea, against which operations n 
forthwith commenced by tlie whole i 



The lofty coast loomed darkly throu 
veil of haie ; the morning air was ( 
and a cold sea-breeze swept over the t 
billows of the straits, against the eflfec 
which I fortified myself with 
able, double-caped cloak, a 
mouthful from a certain coa 
which experience had t*o^Tp 
always in my sabrftachc. The "time b 
one of keen excitement, even to mei ■# 
had served at the siege of Valetta and j 
other parts of the Mediterranean, ;' 
shared in many a memorable enterpi 
which has added to our empire the valoa 
posts and possessions we hold in that % 
of Europe. As the daylight increased, a 
the sun rose above the mnunlains, pouring 
flood of lustre over the straits of the Tat 
the scene appeared of surpassing beaun 
L Afar off, m \\\e iiTCOXotv cS \.V«. V^^ito.,^ 
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the whole Bay of St. Eufemio seemed filled 
with liquid gold, and the white waves, 
weltering round the base of each distant 
promontory, were dashed from the volcanic 
rocks in showers of sparkling silver ; all 
the varied hues which ocean assumes under 
an Italian sky were seen in their gayest 
splendour. The picturesque aspect of this 
romantic shore was heightened by the 
appearance of our armament ; as the de- 
barking corps formed open column of com- 
panies on the bright yellow beach, their 
lively uniforms of scarlet, green, and white, 
the standards waving, and lines of bur- 
nished bayonets glistening in the sun — 
which seemed to impart a peculiarly joyous 
lustre to all it shone upon— the scene was 
spirit-stirring. 

The white walls and church tower of the 
little town, the foliage of the surrounding 
forest, backed by the lofty peaks of the 
Calabrian Apennines — the winding strip of 
golden sand fringing the fertile coast, and 
encircling the wave-beaten rocks, where a 
fisherman sat mending his nets and singing, 
perhaps of Thomas Aniello — the remote 
Sicilian shore, and the wide expanse of sea 
and sky, were all glowing in one glorious 
blaze of light — the light of an Italian sun- 
rise, beneath whose effulgence the face of 
nature beam.s bright with sparkling fresh- 
ness and roseate beauty. 

Our nine battalions of infantry now 
formed close column, while the royal 
artillery, under Major Le Moine, got their 
eleven field-pieces and two howitzers into 
service order, the tumbrils hooked to the 
guns, and the horses traced to the car- 
riages. During these preparations the 
general kept me galloping about between 
the different commanding officers with 
addition*! instructions and orders l for we 
expected to be attacked every moment by 
the enemy, of whose arrangements we had 
received a very confused account from the 
peasantry. 

As the sun was now up, the rare beauty 
of the country was displayed to the utmost 
advantage ; but we scanned the lofty moun- 
tains, the romantic gorges, the grim volcanic 
cliffs and bosky thickets, only to watch for 
the glitter of French steel ; for the flutter of 
those standards unfurled so victoriously at 
Arcole, Lodi, and Rivoli ; or for the puff of 
white smoke which announces the discharge 
of a distant field-piece. Strange to say, not 
the slightest opposition was made to our 
landing, although there were many com- 
manding points from which a few light guns 
would have mauled our boats and batlaVvor\s 
severely. 



The troops remained quietly in close 
column at quarter distance, with their arms 
ordered, until command was given to unfurl 
all colours and examine flints and priming. 
A reconnoitring party was then pushed for- 
ward to * feel the ground,' and our little army 
got into marching order, and advanced to 
discover what the distance of a few miles 
would bring forth. The Corsican Rangers 
were the skirmishers. 

*Sir John,' said I, cantering up to the 
general, * permit me to join the light troops, 
that I may see what goes on in front.' 

' You may go, Dundas,' he replied ; * but 
remember, they are under the command of 
Major Kraiinz, who, I believe, is no friend 
of yours.' 

' No, truly ; there is no man I would 
like better to see knocked on the head ; 
and so allons / Sir John.' 

*Be attentive to his orders, however,' 
said he, with a grave nod, as I bowed and 
dashed off. 

Kraiinz ! yes, I had good reason to hate 
the name and curse its owner. I had a 
brother who belonged to a battalion of 
these Rangers. He was a brave fellow, 
Frank ; and had served with distinction at 
Malta, and under Charles Stewart at the 
siege of Calvi ; and, after Sir John Moore, 
was the first man over the wall at the 
storming of the Mozello fort. But his 
career was a short one. Between Frank 
and Kraiinz there arose a dispute, a petty 
jealousy about some pretty girl at Palermo ; 
a challenge ensued, and Frank was put 
under arrest for insubordination. From 
that moment he was a marked man by the 
brutal German, who was resolutely bent 
upon his ruin — and a military man alone 
can know what the unhappy officer endures 
who is at strife with an uncompromising, 
vindictive, and perhaps vulgar, command- 
ing officer. Thank God ! there are few 
such in our service. Frank's proud spirit 
could ill brook the slights and insults to 
which Kraiinz subjected him ; and being 
one day * rowed' publicly for coming five 
minutes late to parade, in the height of his 
exasperation he struck down the German 
with the sword he was lowering in salute, 
and was, in consequence, placed instantly 
under close arrest. A court-martial dis- 
missed him from that service in which he 
had gained so many scars. His heart was 
broken ; the disgrace stung him to the souL 
He disappeared from Sicily, and from the 
hour he left his regiment could never be 
discovered by o^^ ^^ccw^, "SNssx^'ci^^^"^*^ 
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The advanced party, under the commaDd 
of Kraiinz, consisted of three companies of 
Corsican Rangers ; these moved in double 
<^ck time along the narrow highway 
lowards the mouatains, from which the 
tardy peasantry soon came pouring dowti, 

^^reeung us with cries of ' Long live Ferdi- 
land of Bourbon ! long live our holy faith I' 
[ KitUoped ^cer the Corsicans, in high 
ipirils at the prospect of seeing sometbiug 
■lore exciting than was usually afforded by 
^ lounging life 1 had spent in the garrisons 
of Sidly— dangling about the royal palace, 
or the quarter-general, drinking deep and 
late in our mess-room at Syracuse, or 
smolting cigars among the promenaders on 
the Marina of ' Palermo the Happy," My 
brave Cartouche appeared to rejoice liial 
"lE trod once more on firm earth; curveting, 
leighing, »nd tossing his proud head and 
flowing mane, while he snuffed the pure 
Srecie from the green hills with dilated and 
quivering nostrils. 

't was a soft and balmy morning ; the 
t blue vault above was free from the 
[test fleece of cloud, and pervaded by 
the deep cerulean hue so peculiar to this 
endianting climate. At that early hour not 
a sound stirred the stillness of the pure 
jymosphere, save the twittering of the 

^Tierry birds, as they fluttered from spray 
fa spray, or the measured tramp of feet and 
Banking of accoutrements, as the smart 
tight troops in their green uniform moved 
lapidly forward— the glazed tops of their 
taps, their tin canteens and bright musket- 
barrels, flashing in the light of the morning 

advanced into the open country, 
the scenery rapidly changed ; the sandy 
beach, the bold promontory, and sea-beaten 
rock, gave place lo the vine-clad cottage 
and the wooded hill. Some antique tomb, 
fountain, or a time-worn cross, half 
earth, often adorned the wayside ; 
the white walls of a convent, embosomed 
among luxuriant orange-trees, or an ancient 
oratory, with its carved pilasters and gray 
arches, occasionally met the eye ; while the 
dark arcades of a vast and ruined aqueduct 
stKiched across the valley, and the ram- 
parts of a feudal castello frowned from the 
nmuntaiiis above — ^ihe ruddy hue of its 
time-worn brick, or ferruginous rock, har- 
moniously contrasting with the bronzed 
foliage of dense forests, forming the back- 
ground of the view. The air was redolent 
with the perfume of roses, and myriads of 
4tiher /lowers, ivhich flourished in the wildest 
xariance on every side : while the gigan- 
/aare!, the vine, with its puxple fruitage, 



the gracefiil acacia, and the glossy ilexj 
alternately cast their shadows across oil 
tine of march. 

All this was delightful enough, no doi^ 

It a rattling volley of musketry, 
flashed upon us from amid the dark masse 
id we were approaching, brought 
doicn of our party lo the ground, and tl 
whole to a sudden halt 

' Live Joseph, King of Naples I' cried thi( 
French commanding officer, brandishi^ 
his sabre, 'Another volley, my braves F 

But before Ins last order could be obeye 
our own flre was poured upon his 1 
troops, whose pale-green uniibmi o 
scarcely be distinguished from the folia(^ 
among which they had concealed tbtA 
selves in such a manner as completely i 
enfilade the highway. Shot dead by ihi 
first fire, Kraimi rolled from his Kidde' 
beneath the hoofs of my horse, and liii 
glazing eyes glared upwards on me fori 
second. Perhaps I answered by a scon) 
for I thought of my brother Frank. 

Disconcerted by his sudden fall, a 
staggered by the unexpected fire in fit 
and flank, tlie Corsicans would have sbQV 
the white feather — in other words, flrf 
had 1 not set a proper example to tbi 
officers, by leaping from Cartouche a 
putting myself at their head. 

'Forward, Corsicans I Remember Paol 
Follow me I Charge 1' And with level! .^^ 
bayonets they plunged through the tbicia 
regardless of what the enemy's stcesg 
might be. 

Hand to hand with the musket and sal 
we dashed headlong into tlie wood t_ 
engaged the tirai!leiu"s, with whom 1 
contest was sharp. We lost several bl 
and I received a slight wound on theli 
arm frojn a young sub, whom we afterwi 
discovered to be Che son of General ] 
nier ; but a party of our own troops, led' 
Colonel Oswald, rushing with impetuoi 
on the flanks of the French, decided I 
issue of this our first encounter with 1^ 
.in Italy, i We dislodged the littk b9i_ 
from ambush, taking two hundred prisons 
and killing, or putting to flight, as mi 
more. Captain Lie Viontessancourt, n 
commanded them, escaped wiih llie s_ 
vivors. These French troops proved ' 
be a detachment of the 33rd light infantr 

Leaving a party to guard our prisoi 
we fallowed cautiously the retreatmg ti 
leurs through the great forest of St. Eufetnii 
and along the highway towards Maid 
exchanging a skirmishing fire the whol 
way : many men were killed, c 
I wounded, and \eU 1.0 \jccomR 3. ^t^ \ 
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lynxes and wolves. As little honour and 
no advantage seemed likely to accrue from 
this unpleasant work, Oswald ordered a 
halt to be sounded, and drew the skir- 
mishers together, until our main body 
appeared ; when, by command of the 
general, a position was taken up on advan< 
tageous ground, supplied with wood and 
water, while the necessary advanced pic- 
quets were despatched to the different 
points and roads around it. 

Here we formed an intrenched camp, 
expecting to be joined by some of the 
Calabrian noblesse and people, and to hear 
certain intelligence of the movements of 
the enemy, whose . strongest force lay at 
Reggio, under the tomrhand of Regnier, a 
general of division. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE PIGTAIL. 

Soon after halting, we received intelligence 
of the successful issue of Sir Sydney Smith's 
attack on the castle of St. Amanthea ;. a 
strong fort, which, being quite inaccessible 
on the land side, he carried by assault on 
the seaward, capturing four hundred pri- 
soners and a quantity of arms and military 
stores. 

In the evening I was despatched by Sir 
John to a young Neapolitan noble, who, in 
anticipation of our expedition, had some 
time before secretly quitted Palermo, and 
had been residing among his countrymen, 
for the purpose of ascertaining their senti- 
ments towards the British as allies, and the 
probable number that would rise in arms, 
on our displaying the Union jack in Italy. 

This personage, to whom I took a letter 
from the general, bore the titles of Visconte 
di Santugo and Grand Bailiff of Lower 
Calabria, and was the most powerful feu- 
datory in the provinces. Our leader re- 
quested that he would use all his influence 
to arouse the peasantry to arms for the 
service of his majesty the King of Naples, 
in support of whose cause our expedition 
had now landed on the Italian shore. We 
soon found, however, that the hardy Cala- 
brese required no other incentive than 
their own intense hatred and deep-rooted 
detestation of the French. I had been 
ordered to return next morning with any 
volunteers the visconte could collect, and 
was not averse to the prospect of re- 
maining a night at his villa, as my undressed 
wovaii wa,s mQoxmri^z, little troublesomt. 



At that time, the two Calabrias, the 
Abruzzi, and all the Italian mountains and 
fastnesses were swarming with hordes of 
armed peasantry — half patriots and half 
bandits. This system of disorganization 
and immorality was promoted by a mortal 
hatred — the rancorous enmity of Italian 
hearts — against the usurper Buonaparte 
and his slavish law of conscription, which 
aimed at the military enrolment of all 
classes, without distinction or permitting 
substitution. The proud noble, who could 
trace his name and blood to the warriors 
and senators of ancient Rome, and the 
humble peasant were to be alike torn from 
their homes, turned into the ranks as 
private soldiers, and sent forth, at the 
pleasure of this foreign tyrant, to fight and 
to perish among the wild sierras of Spain 
or the frozen deserts of Russia. In conse- 
quence of this invasion of the rights of the 
Italian people, many young men of high 
birth, and others whose condition in life 
, had, previous to the French aggression, 
; been respectable, now fled to the mountains 
and wilderness, and became outlaws rather 
than yield submission to the yoke of a 
Corsican conqueror. Ranged under various 
leaders, these spirited desperadoes, in con- 
junction with the banditti and the Loyal 
Masse, harassed the French incessantly by 
a guerilla warfare of attacks, skirmishes, 
and assassinations ; and with such effect, 
that Buonaparte computed his loss by the 
stiletto and rifle at not less than twenty 
thousand soldiers during his attempts to 
subdue the brave outlaws of the Calabrian 
mountains. 

In every town there was a French 
garrison, and every garrison had its prison- 
house, which was filled with those whom 
ih^ French chose to designate rebels : these 
they put to death by scores, waging against 
the unhappy /^tfj^«/ a war of extermination, 
and maintaining it with a cruelty unworthy 
of the heroes of Arcole and Marengo, and 
the representatives of the boasted * first 
nation in Europe.' By sentence of a drum- 
head court-martial, and more often without 
the form of a trial, the poor peasants were 
shot to death in vast numbers ; and their 
bodies, after being suspended on gibbets 
for a day or two, were cast into an immense 
pit dug close by, in order that the gallows 
might be clear for the next detachment of 
victims brought in by the troops employed 
in scouring and riding down the country. 
These outrages considered, it was no 
matter of wonder to ^s» ^3^^a^ '^Jm^ ^^5?c»isx^ 
Tose tn masse ciTv ^NixX-asx^sxcv'^.^ -^cc^^ "^sot- "^ 
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Santa Fede !' rang from the shores of the 
Mediiertanean fo ihe waves of the Adriatic. 
As I rode from the camp on my solitary 
mission towards St. Eufemio, t thoaghc of 
the lawless state oF the country, and could 
not but feel a little anxious about my per- 
sonal safety : the gay trappings of a staff 
uniform were likely to excite the cupidity of 
«ome villainous bandit or unscrupulous 
jpatriot. What scattered parties of the 
French might belurkinj; in the great forest 
I knew not i but an encounter with tbeui 
^seemed preferable to one with the Calabnan 
brigands — of whose atrocious ferocity I had 
heard so many horrible stories circulated 
by the ijossiping Sicilians, in the gardens 
and caf<£s, the salons and promenades, of 
Palermo. My first adventure gave me a 
viv:d, but rather unpleiisint, illustration of 
the fierce manners and unsettled state <tf 
the country we had come to free from 

While crossing a rustic bridge, the para- 
pets on each side of which were garnished 
Avith an iron cage, containing a human 
head in a ghastly state of decay, my ears 
e shocked, as my eyes had been, by the 
s and exclamations of a man in great 
agony and terror. Quickening the speed 
. of Cartouche from a trot to a gallop, and 
unbuttoning my holster-flaps in readiness 
for drawing my pistols, I rode towards the 
place whence these outcries proceeded. In 
a rocky hollow by the wayside I beheld a 
Sicilian struggling desperately with about 
twenty armed ruffians, whom I had no 
hesitation in believing to bs banditti. 
They were all handsome and athletic men, 
in whose appearance there was something 
a,t once striking, picturesque, and suf- 
ficiently alarming. All wore high, conical, 
Calabnan hats, encircled by abroad red rib- 
and that streamed over the ri^ht shoulder ; 
jackets and breeches of bright- coloured 
stuffs, ornamented with a profusion of tags, 
tassels, and knots, anc girt round Ihe waist 
with a scarlet sash of Palmi silk ; and 
leathern gaiters, laced saltire-wise up the 
legs with red straps ; a musUet, dagger, 
and powder-horn completed their equip- 
ments. Coal-black hair streamed in extra- 
vagant profusion over their shoulders, long 
locl:s being esteemed in the Calabrias a 
sign of loyalty to the king and enmity to 
the French : thus, the extent of a man's 
p;itriotism was determined by the length of 
his hair. But the unforlimate Sicilian in 
their hands was destitute alike of flowing 
curls and twisted pigtail ; hence his cap- 
tors, sapposing him unquestionably to be a 
ifraitar (or, at least, not a true subject ■" 



King Ferdinand), in hnvini; conformed .. 
the fashion of the French, were detercniaeif 
to punish him in the mode which the -wild 
spirits of these lawless provinces .idopted 
towards those who fell into their handswUl 
hair shorn short — the head having becoine, 
since the commencement of the war, 'the 
politicalindexby which they judged whether 
men were jacobins, Uourbonists, or Buona- 



ating how best to interfere and save from 
Lheir fury the unhappy man, he called upon 
me plteously for aid ; saying that he 'wa 
a poor tanner of Palermo — a follower of oi 
camp— and one who knew nothing of tbs 
fashions of Calabria !' But I was too lale 
yield him the least assistance, for tbt 
horrible punishment was inflicted lit 
moment 1 drew bridle ; and, in truth, I'l 
feel very chivalric in his cause, ql 
learning that he was one of the villainoii 
tanners of Palermo — that coinmunily of 
isassins so terrible to all Sicily. 
The right hand of the poor wretch wal 
chopped off with a billhook, and thrust 
bleeding into his mouth, which they com- 
pelled hira to open by pressing the hilt at 
poniard behind his right ear. A sheep'K 
111 was then fastened to the back of n!> 
head, to supply the deficiency of hair ; ani 
bidding hiiiji wear it in remembrance t 
Francatripa, the whole party, after kickipi 
him soundly, bade me ' good-evening,' aSi 
vanished among the rocks. The mutilate 
tanner lay on the ground, writhing in agoa 
of body and bitterness of spirit, calling 
San Marco the glorious, Santa Rosalia 
Sicily, San Zeno, the blessed Madonna a 
Fhilerma, and innumerable other saints, C 
ease him of his pain ; but, as none of tbes 
spiritual potentates seemed disposed t 
-sist him, he then applied to mortal me. 
Dismounting, I raised him from th 
ground, and, tearing my handkerchief ii^ 
bandages, bound up the stump of his aM 
to stanch the blood, he bemoaning tq 
misfortune in piteous terms. He had , 
wife and children, he said, who must peris' 
now, unless the oonciarotti (tanners) rf' 
Palermo— to whose unruly corporation hft 
belonged— would support them. 
' Oh I excellenza,' he added, ' believe n 
am no traitor ; and surely the want of m 
hair will not make me one. i fell ir 
a French patrol, vho compelled me I 
off my long hair, in token of submission ft 
King I'eppo (Peppo, 
Giuseppe, or Joseph, was the name bj 
which Joseph BuQi\a5ajte was conunoi^ 
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known.) * Maledictions drive them from 
purgatory to the deepest dens of hell ! 
They have destroyed me, curses upon 
them ! May they all hang as high as 
Tourloni the cardinal, and may their bones 
bleach white in the rain and sunshine ! 
Had I lost the left hand, instead of the 
right, I could still have revenged myself. 
Maledetto ! Oh ! blood for blood ! Am I 
not one of the conciarotti, at whose name 
the king quakes, at Naples, and his viceroy, 
at Palermo ? But, oh ! Madonna mia, 
nevsr can revenge be mine ; for the hand 
thac is gone can grasp the acciaro no 
more !' And thus cursing and lamenting, 
he rolled on the grass till he foamed at the 
mouth. I was obliged to leave him and 
pursue my journey. 

By the roadside I passed some of the 
bodies of those who had fallen in the 
skirmish of the morning. Stripped by the 
peasantry, they had lain all day sweltering 
under a burning sun ; and now the vultures 
were screaming and flapping their wings, 
as they settled in flocks wherever one of 
these poor fellows lay unburied, with his 
blackened and gory wounds exposed to the 
gaze of every passer-by. 

At the gate of St. Eufemio, I told several 
persons, who were lounging and smoking 
under the shadow of the walls, of the condi- 
tion in which I had left the tanner among 
the rocks ; but, instead of going imme- 
diately to his assistance, they only cursed 
him as a traitorous Sicilian. 

' He is some false follower of Joseph the 
Corsican — cospetto ! Let him die ! — yes, 
die like a dog,' was the answer I received 
on all sides. 

On entering the town, I was greeted by 
the shouts of the people, who had donned 
the red cockade of the Neapolitan king. 
Gentlemen bowed, and ladies smiled and 
waved their handkerchiefs from verandas 
and sun-shaded windows ; women held 
their children aloft at arms' length, and the 
ragged artisan flourished his iDroad straw 
hat over the half-door of his shop ; all join- 
ing in the general burst of welcome, and 
cries of ' Long life to King Giorgio of Great 
Britain !' 

While riding through the principal street, 
with all the hurry and importance of an 
aide-de-camp bearing the fate of empires 
and of armies in his sabretache, I could 
behold on every' hand the traces of that 
dreadful earthquake which, two hundred 
years before, had overwhelmed the ancient 
and once opulent city, converting it in a 
moment into a vast fetid marsh. Here 
and there stood a palace, rearing its t\mt- 



wom facade, amid the miserable houses or 
filthy hovels of which the modem St. 
Eufemio is principally composed ; while 
fragments of columns, crumbling capitals 
and shattered entablatures, still Jay strewn 
on every side. 

The mansion of the podesta, or mayor, 
and of Ser Villani, the principal lawyer, as 
well as others of a better description, bore 
marks of French violence and rapine. Torn 
from Its foundations lay a column with the 
arms of Luigi d'Alfieri, the grand bailiff, 
carved upon it ; here lay a statue, there a 
fountam broken to pieces ; the madonnas 
at the street-comers were all demolished, 
the niches empty, the lamps gone ; and 
many gaps appeared on each side of the 
way, where houses had been pulled down 
for firewood, or wantonly burned by the 
brigade of the Marchese di Monteleone—a 
Buonapartist commander, whom common 
report declared to be an Englishman. All 
the stately trees that once bordered the 
Marina, or promenade, along the seashore, 
had been cut away and destroyed ; prob- 
ably less from necessity than for the pur- 
pose of annoying the people ; for the French, 
if allowed to be the most gallant nation, are 
also considered the most reckless soldiers 
in Europe. * 



CHAPTER HI. 

VISCONTE DI SANTUGO. 

The villa of the Visconte di Santugo was 
some distance beyond St. Eufemio, and 
my way towards it lay along the desolate 
Marina. 

The appearance of the bay, studded with 
our fleet of transports and men-of-war, was 
beautiful ; its deep blue was now fast 
changing, to bright gold and crimson, in 
the deep ruddy glow of the setting sun. 
The calm sea shone like a vast polished 
mirror, in whose bright surface the rocky 
headlands and the yellow beach, the 
picturesque little town of St. Eufemio, and 
the castles on the cliffs, with the little 
groups of white cottages that nestled under 
their battlements as if for protection, and 
the stately frigates, with their yards squared 
and open ports bristling with cannon, were 
all reflected : every form and tint as vividly 
defined below the surface as above. 

Situated upon the margin of the bay 
stood the residence of the grand bailiff. It 
was a large and imTjosirv^ ^<L\^ci2^^ "acs^^^. 
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iresented a very fair example or the ancii 
koman blended with the modem liali 
style- Designed by the old architect 
Giacorao della Porta, the villa occupied the 
site of the ancient castle of St. Hugo, which 
had withstood many a fierce assault during 
the wara with the Norman kings of Sicily, 
the Saracens, and other invaders ; it had 
also been the.scene of a cmel act of blood- 
Shed, during the revolt of Campanella the 
Dominican. The castle suffered so much 
.from the earthquake of 1 560, that the then 
' visconte demolished the ruins, and en- 

f rafted upon tliem the more modem 
talian villa which 1 was now approaching. 
A large round tower of dark- red brickwork, 
with ponderous crenellated battlements, 
teared its time-worn front above the erec- 
tion of the sixteenth century. It was a 
.^gment of the ancient Castello di Santugo, 
ana its superstruaure rose on the founda- 
tions of a Grecian, Roman, or Gothic 
fortress, of unknown name and antitjuily. 
From its summit the standard of Naples 
waved heavily in the light evening wind. 

A rustic lodge and gate gave entrance to 
an avenue, that wound with snake-like 
turnings through the verdant grounds, 
embosomed among groves of orange and 
olive trees. Above these rose the oid tower 
|| and the modern minarets with gilded v 
1' while the heavy balustraded terracei 
projecting cornices of the villa were 
at intervals, standing forward in bold 
or sunk in deep shadow, as the ev 
sun, now sinking into the Medi 
shed bright gleams of gold and purple 
Bpon its broken masses. A part of the 
edifice projected from tlie rocks, and sup- 
ported upon arches, overhung the sea. 
The chambers in that damp quarter of the 
mansion were fitted up in the style of 
marine grottos ; with mosaic work, shells, 
■marble, and many-coloured crystals, inter- 
■persed with fountains, where groups of 
water-gods spouted forth ample streams 
from tonchs and homs of hron;e. These 
grottos afford a cool and silent retreat 
during the heat of the day, and a magnifi- 
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alfresco, when illuminated by night. 

The avenue, which was bordered on each 
side by statues of heathen deities, antique 
marble vases filled with flowers, and carved 
fragments of ancient temples, led to the 
portico ; where a range of lofty Corinthian 
columns supported a pediment, ornamented 
with the arms of the noble house of Alfieri, , 
collared with three orders of Italian knight- 
On the smooth lawn in front, a group of 




girls— probably the servants of the nmni 
—danced to the tinkling notes of the it_ 
dolin, the sound of the tabor, and their *( 
musical voices. The picturesque garbiai 
stately Ausonian fornis of these ' itit 
bosomed maids,' with their jetty tressei D 
sparkling eyes, lent additional charms ti 
scene which, to me, was equally new a 
interesting. A few young men, in I 
Calabrian costume, were of the party ; ai 
1 was not less pleased with their rc|;nlx 
and manly features, agile air, and d^silc 
eleganceofform, than with the softer grta 
of their bright-eyed companions. On 11 
approach, they abandoned their amta 
ment, and retired witli something very IS 
precipitation ; a red coat was new to t! 
Calabrians, with whom the appearance ! 
soldier was always associated with tl 
rapine and violence of French foragin( 

The chasseur, or courier — that indis 
pensable appendage to a great Continental 
household— approached me, bowing lA 
sequiously, with cocked hat in hand. " 

an old, iron-visaged and white-n 
tachioed Albanian Greek, descended fi 
the followers of Scanderbeg — thousa 
of whose posterity are yet to be foui^ i 
the Calabnas. The courier rejoiced in 
classic name of Zacheo Andronicus, 
spoke an uncouth sort of Italian, 
stem aspect, and splendid green 
laced with gold and mounted with i_ 
shoulder-knots ; his heavy boots and _ 
scarlet sash, and couttau- He ■chaste, 
hanger, made him altogether a fomatdati 
looking fellow, and enabled him to maj 
his position as the attendant di i 
inte and the bead of the mimen 
household. Bidding me welcome in £ 
; of his lord, the courier desit«d 
int named Giacomo to take myfc« 
le stables in the wing. Giacotii(»- 
sprucc Italian, clad in a blue, open-nedb 
shirt, bright yellow-sleeved vest, and Un 
striped breeches, girt about with a goigM 
scariet sash, who acted in the capaaty 
sub major-domo — replied to the order ' 
the Greek with a scowl, and desired anotiu 
to approach, to whom 1 resigned tl 
bridle of Cartouche. 
On entering the marble vestibule, I «ri 
et by the visconte, who embraced me 1 
the usual fashion ; bestowing a kiss on ni 
check with that theatrical air of friendshi 
which is so truly Continental, and surprise 
more phlegmatic but warm-hearte 
Briton, However, having been pretty we 
used to such greetings while quartered iO 
Sicily, I returned with a good grace th6 
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silutation of Santugo ; whom 1 found to be 
a handsome young man about five-and- 
tw^nty (my own age), and of singularly 
noMe aspect His address was polished 
and captivating ; the brilliancy of his large 
eyej gave a pleasing animation to his coun- 
tenance, and lent a charm to his decided 
maiJier. His black mustachio, twisted on 
his apper lip, his short black hair (he was 
beyond the suspicion of Jacobinism), and 
closely-buttoned sopraveste of dark-coloured 
veket, gave him somewhat of a military 
air When he spoke or laughed, he had 
mere of the Calabrian mountaineer in his 
tone and expression, than of the oily con- 
descension and excessive politeness of the 
Italian noble ; who, notwithstanding his 
nany quarters and crests, and his boasted 
descent from the heroes of Rome and 
Magna Graecia, is too often a base and 
treacherous libertine — perhaps a coward. 

What I took to be the jewelled pommel 
of a concealed poniard sparkled at times 
beneath his vest (it was a time and country 
in which no unarmed man was safe) ; and 
suspended by a scarlet riband from a 
button-hole, the little star of a Sicilian 
order glittered on his breast. His shirt- 
collar, of the richest lace, was left negli- 
gently open, the evening being sultry ; a 
short cloak, or mantello, was thrown over 
his left arm, and a broad hat of light-brown 
beaver, encircled by an embroidered riband, 
was held under his right, completing a 
costume which made his whole appearance 
sufficiently striking, when viewed in that 
lofty and magnificent vestibule ; where the 
fallmg waters of a fountain, statues of the 
purest marble, and gilded cornices and 
pilasters were gleaming in the rays of the 
setting sun, which streamed through four 
tall latticed windows. 

Introducing myself as Lieutenant Claude 
Dundas, of his Britannic majesty's 62nd 
regiment, and aide-de-camp to Sir John 
Stuart, I presented him with the despatch, 
and added something to its import ; ob- 
serving how much we stood in need of im- 
mediate reinforcement from the Calabrian 
barons, in consequence of the smallness of 
our force. 

* Signor, you have but anticipated me,' 
said the visconte. * The moment I heard of 
your disembarkation on the coast, I hoisted 
the Winged-Horse of Naples on the villa, 
and beat up for recruits. I have [already 
mustered many, in addition to those 
peasantry over whom, as hereditary feuda- 
torio, I have distinct authority and power. 
These men served under me when the 
troops of Naples drove the French generals 



Championnet and Macdonald from Rome ; 
and, from their courage and character, they 
will, 1 have no doubt, be a very acceptable 
aid to your general.' 

* Monsignore Luigi,' 1 replied, bowing, 
* how can he sufficiently thank you ? 

* By permitting me to take, as usual, the 
supreme command over them ; in truth, 
Signor Claude, they will scarcely obey any- 
one else. At their head 1 have already 
seen some sharp service at Rome and in 
Apulia, where I fought in three pitched 
battles under the Cardinal RufTo, when he 
was a loyal man, and true to Italy. In 
those days, how little could we have 
dreamed that the Cardinal Prince of Scylla 
would become a traitor, and of such un- 
happy fame ? I have fought well and hard 
for Italy,' continued the visconte, as we 
ascended the staircase, *and would still 
have continued in open hostility against 
Peppo the Corsican ; but I left the army in 
disgust, at certam slighting expressions 
used towards me on a recent occasion by 
his majesty of Naples, who ought in person 
to lead on his people to death or victory, 
instead of eating his maccheroni at Pa- 
lermo, like a coward as he is !' 

* Harsh words, my lord !' 

* Not more harsh than true. Know, 
signor, that the high spirit of Carolina 
alone keeps the cause of liberty alive in 
the hearts of the Neapolitan people. Oh 
for a hero to raise the house of Paixna to 
its ancient fame J Btit we will talk of these 
matters over a glass of the ruby-coloured 
Capri Rosso. Be it remembered, signor/ 
continued the young lord, as he led me 
through a suite of noble apartments, * that 
zealous as 1 am in the service of my country 
and its unhappy royal family, it is not with- 
out considerable dread that I draw off the 
sbirri from my territory, in the present state 
of Calabria. Divided by politics and old 
family grudges, our feudatories are all at 
enmity, and quarrels exist here among 
these wild mountains, which are altogether 
unknown to northern Italy. Up the valley 
of the Amato, Svme miles from this, there 
dwells a certain troublesome fool, Dionisio 
Bar6ne of Castel Guelfo, a rank Buona- 
partist. He is descended from that ancient 
family which, when but petty lords of Ger- 
many, in their wars with the Ghibellines, 
contrived to involve all the seignories, the 
cities, and families of Italy in feuds and 
bloodshed, and all *' for the sake of a vile 
cur !" as Giovanni Fiorentino tells us in his 
novel. Now, since the wars of Campanella, 
the rebel-friar, there has existed a bitter 
quarrel between the family of Alfieri and 
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of the Karone ; who (as he has 
I mabina' himself more than usually 
:e and obnoxious of latej may, in my 
)sence, overrun my territory with his 
llowers and the banditti, and sack the 
111, He is encourajjed by the success of 
s French, whose general has abetted him 
' many an act of outrage and hostility.' 
We bad now reached a splendid saloon, 
here a smooth floor of oak planks with the 
rijfhtest polish amply compensated for the 
It of a comfortable carpet ;. indeed, this 
; not missed while observing the richly- 
ilded furniture, the superb frescoes on the 
tiling, the graceful masses of rkh drapery 
reaking the outline of lofty casemenl- 
indows, and the trophied arms, marble 
ftses, and dark pam tings bv ancient 
isters, which adorned the walls. How 
^^ these gay things had escaped the 
Vench seemed a miracle. 
A mandolin, with some leaves of music, 
cil, & small kid glove, and a bouquet of 
es, lying upon a side-table, announced 
t the villa was the residence of ladies, 
nd xay curiosity became strongly excited, 
had heard much of the beauty of the 
LOman and Neapolitan women — of the 
ch lustre of their dark eyes, and their 
: loveliness efface and form— I was 
nxious, therefore, to have the happiness of 
n iniroduction to the fair inhabitants of 
le villa. Such rapturous descriptions had 
een given of the charms of these Juno- 
ke damsels by officers who served with 
)K Russians, under our general and Sir 
antes Craig, at Naples, a short time be- 
jre the Calabrese expedition was set on 
(jot, that these, coupled with lender reeol- 
ections of a certain adventure at Palermo, 
le feel d<lubly interested in making 
Icquaintance with the female branches of 
fais noble family. 

Giacomo Belloni (the man in the parti- 
coloured garmentsX who acted as butler 
nd maggior-domo, or steward, superin- 
mded the arrangement of decanters, ices, 
grapes, and other refreshments, and by 
Santugo's invitation, 1 was about to seat 
■tnyself at a table, when two ladies entered. 
• The elder was a stately-looking gentil- 
donna, about fifty years of age, robed in 
1 black satin. Her face, with its pale and 
blanched complexion, instead of exhibiting 
the ugliness so common in the elderly 
women of South Italy, wore traces of what 
perhaps had once been perfect loveliness 
while' her full dark eyes, and ebon hair 
ranged in massive braids above a nobh 
rvljoid, gave her, when viewed at a little 
^aacc, an aspect of statuesque beauty of 



form, though sadly faded by the dissipati 
of fashionable life ; and 1 saw thai sle 
freely used both rouge ind belladonia. 
Luigi introduced me, and I learned ^ 
was the dowager visconiessa, his mothei 

The younger lady was his cousin, Biaica 
d'Alfieri, who even at first appeared to ine 
a strikingly beautiful giri^a caplivaln;; 
manner rendered the gentle expressio? w 
her features still more pleasing as our ai:- 
quaintance ripened. Her soft, bright ha*l 
eyes were shaded by lashes of the deepist 
jet, and her finely-arched eyebrows wereof 
the same sable hue. Glassy black tresxs 
were braided like a coronet around htr 
superb head, whence a mass of fine 
flowed over a neck and shoulders whici 
would have been considered fair even 
our own land of fair beauties, and in sunn| 
Italy were deemed white as the new-&liefl 
snow. The charms of her face and figtira 
were rendered still ftiorc striking by the 
richness of her attire, and the splendid 
jewels which sparkled in her hair, on ' 
bosom, and her delicate arms. Much 
been said about the witchery of unadorm 
beauty ; but the appearance of Biani 
d'Alfieri, arrayed in the splendour oif fi 
dress, and adorned with all that wealth M 
Italian taste could fumisli to enhance h 
natural loveliness, was truly magnificoit 

But how awkward was our greeting 1 11 
little I knew of her language bad bci 
picked up at the mess of Florestan's Itafii 
guard at Palermo, and she knew noi 
word of English ; so we could only n 
tain a broken conversation, whde 
cousin, the visconte, laughed, without i 
mony, at my blunders. Our interview 
stupid enough ; and yet not wit 
interest, for my delight was equal to e 
surprise on beholding in the young lai 
one with whom I had been acquainted 
Palermo ; indeed, I had been quite in lo 
with her for a time, until the unlucky rou 
arrived from iieadquari^s, and she becaB 
almost forgotten wheirwe changed o 
cantonments. 

My readers will kindly indulge rae whi 
I relate a short reminiscence of ray fii 
introduction at the Sicihan capital ; fbl 
besides being of importance to my story 
it affords an illustration of the peculia 
manners of the time and country. 

One night, at Queen Carolina's grant 
theatre, I observed, in the dress-circle 
three young ladies, whose beauty nriadi 
them the stars of the evening. Everj 
glass, double and single barrelled, 
levelled at them from bo.>:es and pit, i . 
the coo\esl. \mpert«\evvte, TS,otic \i're.^e( 
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knew aught of them ; save that they be- 
longed to a Calabrese family of distinction, 
which had retired to Palermo on the 
advance of Joseph's army to Naples. The 
youngest (whom I had now the happiness 
of recognising) seemed to me the most 
attractive ; although, perhaps, less stately 
and dashing than her sisters Ortensia and 
Francesca ; and truly she was one of those 
enchanting beings whom a man meets but 
once in a lifetime, or at least imagines so. 
I was in the next box to them, with some 
of Sir John's gay staff, when, inspired with 
admiration of their beauty, the whole house 
rose, en masse^ on their retiring. I followed 
the three beauties to the portico, out of 
mere curiosity, to see what sort of a * turn- 
out' they had, and endeavoured to dis- 
cover who they were. A handsome car- 
riage, adorned with a coronet, stood at the 
steps to receive them. By the mismanage- 
ment of the driver and chasseur, it had 
run foul of the equipage of Castel Guelfo, 
the Calabrian baron before mentioned ; a 
volley of abuse was exchanged by the 
servants, who soon came to blows ; knives 
were drawn, and the chasseur of each 
carriage unsheathed his hanger. With a 
lack of gallantry not usual on the Conti- 
nent, the proprietor of the other vehicle, 
a sour-visaged, withered little mortal, would 
not yield an inch. Terrified by the uproar, 
the kicking and plunging of horses, the 
swearmg of servants, and the clamour of a 
gathering mob, the timid Italian girls stood 
trembling and irresolute on the steps of the 
illuminated portico. I advanced to make 
an offer of my services as an escort. They 
surveyed me for a moment, while their 
large dark eyes dilated with pleasure and 
thankfulness. I was a stranger, it >vas true ; 
but my staff uniform and commission were 
sufficient introduction ; the moment was 
critical, and my services were at once 
accepted. 

I commanded the baron to wheel back 
his calesso ; and did. so with an air of 
determination and authority. 

'Superba !' cried the little man ironically ; 
* who the devil are you ?' 

* That you will discover in the morning, 
my lord,' I answered sternly ; *but, in the 
meantime, order your driver to rein back, 
or I will slash his cattle across the face.' 

'Not the thousandth part of an inch !' 
exclaimed the little man, from the depths 
of his carriage. 'And hark you, Signor 
Carozziere, whip up your horses, and hold 
fast ; on your life !' 

' Monsignore Bardne, once more I re- 
guest ' 



* Fico ! I am in waiting for the Princess 
of Patema, and is my carriage to give way 
before that of my bitterest enemy ? Hear 
me, good people,' he added, addressing the 
increasing mob, among whom I recognised 
many of the savage conciarotti — a tribe, or 
faction, which was long the terror of the 
citizens, and disgrace of Palermo— ' hark 
ye, sirs ! you all know me— Barone Guelfo, 
of the vale of Amato— a true patriot, a 
despiser of Jacobins, and hater of French- 
men. Is my carriage to make way for that 
of the Visconte di Santugo, a follower of 
RufTo, the Buonapartist — a traitor to his 
king, to Naples, and to Sicily — an upstart 
signorello of yesterday ? I draw name and 
blood from the house of Guelfo, the foes of 
the Ghibellines, and one of the most ancient 
races of northern Italy.' 

' Beware what you assert, Signore 
Barone !' said Zacheo, the old chasseur ; 
* Santugo, who is now fighting bravely in 
La Syla, is the reverse of a traitor, and may 
yet make you eat your words with an ounce 
bullet.' 

' Hell contains not a blacker traitor !' 
cried the baron, starting half out of his 
carriage, and animated by the bitterest 
personal hatred against his enemy. ' No, 
nor Naples a more cunning Buonapartist. 
And sure I am that the bold-hearted con- 
ciarotti of Palermo will not see the Bar6ne 
Guelfo, one of the most faithful nobles of 
the Junta, and grand cupbearer to his 
altezza the Prince of Paterna, insulted in 
their streets, and his equipage compelled 
to yield before another.' 

' Largo ! largo ! viva il Barone ! largo ! 
make way !' yelled the rabble. 

I was excessively provoked at this 
obstinacy in the cicisb^o of the princess ; 
it flowed from a political spirit, which I 
did not altogether understand. Mean- 
while, the terror of the three Italian girls, 
and my anxiety for their safety, increased, 
as the clamouring conciarotti mustered 
apace, crowding around us. 

The co7Kiarotti ! who has not heard of 
that terrible community, at whose name 
all Palermo trembled ? Like the lazzaroni 
at Naples, and the trasteverini of Rome, a 
nest of matchless ruffians, banded together 
by mysterious laws, by ancient privileges 
and immunities, upon which not even the 
king or his viceroy dared to infringe ; and 
against whom the power of the civil au- 
thorities and the bayonets of the soldiers, 
the edicts of the Junta and manifestoes 
from the vice- regal palace, were alike 
levelled fru\tle?»s>V^ ?cwl N•^^cs^^. 'X.V^ ^s^~ 
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, :ould smolher the death-fires of the 
Inquisition, and demolish its dreaded office ; 
but he dared not meddle with the tanners 
of Palermo. 

iarotli, or leather-dressers, oc- 
cupied the lowest and most £lthy parts 
of the city. In every revolutionary com- 
lodon, riot, and brawi, they pre-eminently 
istinguished themselves by their miu"der- 

Ks ferocity and wanton outrages ; and 
en during times of the most perfect 
eace, woe to the sbirro, or officer of the 
ivil courts, who dared to show his face 
,'ithin their districts ; which thus became 
K sanctuary for the robbers and assassins 
of all Sicily. These, from the date of their 
entrance, became enrolled among the con- 
«iarotli ; and to offend one member of Uiis 
.lawless commuuity was sufficient to arouse 
the whole in arms. Many 'of the first 
.soblesse in the kingdom were savagely 
massacred by the conciarolli during the 
ziot of 1820; since when they have Deen, 
by the most vigorous efforts, rolled out, 
and their hideous den, so long a festering 
aore on the face of Palermo, utterly demo- 
lished. 

Ripe at all limes for wanton outrage, 
specially against the weak and unoffend- 
. igi and animated by the prospiect of 
guilder, a rabble of these black-browed 
artisans, armed with ox-goads, knivea, and 
lubs, threw theinselves, with loud yells, 
_pcm the carriage which bore the arms of | 
Santugo ; they would have smashed, it to 
pieces in a moment, had I not cut their 
leader down — an act wlijch struck ihem 
■wiih a panic— and, aided by Oliver Las- 
Miles (a brother officer, who luckily came 
Up at that moment), drove them back 
Sword in hand. To hurry the ladies up 
the steps of the carriage, to close tlie door, 
and spring on the foot-board behind, was 
the work of a moment ; and we drove off 
to Sant= Agata Palace, with all the rabble 
of Palermo yelling in our rear, like a pack 
of hungry hounds after a fruitless chase. 

The splendid mansion of this Calabrese 
prince would probably have fallen a prey 
to the furious conciarotti, but for the timely 
arrival of the queen's Italian guard, and a 
detachment of ours, which were quartered 

Having thus, like a cavalier of romance, 
obtained a strong claim to the gratitude of 
the young ladies, next night, at a gay f?tc 
given by the Prince of St. Agatha, 1 made 
all my approaches to these fair belles in 
due form ; opened the trenches between 
''" *" of a quadriUc, came to closer 

the waltz, and kept up such a 




continual fire of little attentions and gallant 
nonsense, that, ere the ball closed, I coit- 
giatulated myself on havingraade a favour- 
able impression where I had some aiude^ 

please. I returned to my gloomy quaneis 
Fort la Galita, with my head buuiing 
from the effects of the prince's good v/mti 
and the myriad wax-lights which illuminatd' 
his saloons, to dream of Italian eyes and 
ankles, Sicilian gaiety, and the soft vtMce 
and softer smile of Bianca d'Alfieri, tiDd(i 
aroused next morning by our drums beaf' 
ing the jrfn/m/e in the echoing squares tf 
the fortress. 

' Dundas, the route for Syracuse haj 
cornel' cried Lascelles, knocking lustily a 
my room door. ' We march at daybreal 
to relieve the 8isi. Deuced unpleasai ' 

' Devil take the route !' thought J, a 
appointment with Bianca to gallop along 
the Marina, and diive four-in-hand ts 
Montreale, flashed upon my mind. But 
there was no help for it. The 6ind badt 
adieu to ' Palermo the Happy,' and ami4 
the severe duties of Syracuse, I perhapl 
ceased for a time to think of Bianca. " ^^ 



' Ah', signora !' said I, taking her t 
' you have not quite forgotten me, then ? 

'Oh, Signer Claude, how can I fcwg( 
that terrible night with the conciarotti ? 

' And the ball at the prince's palace ? 

A slight blush suffused her soft che 
and I felt my old penchant returning w -^^ 
renewed strength. ' Good !' I tbouglii 
'she has not forgotten niy'nanu! On ir 
quiring for her sisters, Ortensia and Frai 
cesca, whose black eyes had so bewitche 
poor Oliver Lascelles, the young lad 
changed colour, as if one part of m 
inquiry distressed her, and the viscon 
appeared a little disconcerted. I had ma 
an unlucky blunder, yet knew not how. 

' Ortensia is married to the Cavalief 
Benedetto del Castagno,' replied Bianca? 
'and dear Francesca has taken the veil, f 
and resides in Iter convent at Crotona.' 1 

The visconte interrupted any further J 
questioning, by warmly thanUin 
the attention I had shown to h 
in saving them from thfe insults of t 
Sicihan rabble. A very long and c 
place con\'ersation then ensued, about t 
probable issue of our expedition, politi 
and the fashionable gossip of Palem 
imtil the subject was changed by the t 
trance of Giacomo Belloni, to announcj 
that the carriage was in readin 
visconlcssa rose, and began to apologiie \ 
for having W leave vtve; hut as 
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playing night at Casa Sant' Agata at 
Nicastro, the prince would be indignant if 
she were absent. 

* Bianca and I are constant visitors at 
the prince's conversazioni ; and as all the 
Mite of the Lower Province are invited in 
honour of your army landing, it is so im- 
possible to absent one's self, that you must 
mdeed excuse us. Visconte, you will, of 



course, remam ?* 



* Impossible I' replied Luigi ; * I am 
bound in honour to visit the prince's 
tables to-night, and to give Castelermo, 
the Maltese commander, a chance of re- 
gaining the thousand ducats I won from 
him — ay, per Bacco ! and lost immedi- 
ately afterwards to that cursed hunchback, 
Gaspare Truffi. Signor, I am puzzled ! 
To stay away would offend my powerful 
friend, the prince ; and yet to go, even 
should you accompany us, may seem lack- 
ing in politeness ^ 

* I have already received an invitation, 
my lord,' said I ; ' a chasseur of the prince's 
household arrived at the camp, just before 
I left, with cards for the general and staff- 
officers.' 

' Benissimo ! excellent ! Then you go, 
of course ? 

I bowed and assented. Knowing how 
deeply the desperate passion of gaming 
was rooted in the hearts of the Neapolitans, 
I expected to behold something altogether 
new — card-playing on a grand scale ; and 
desiring my valise to be unstrapped from 
the saddle of Cartouche, I retired to make 
a hurried toilet for the prince's conver- 
sazione. 



CHAPTER IV. ' 

DOUBLE OR quit! 

The ladies soon appeared attired for the 
carriage, each closely shawled, with her 
elaborately -dressed hair covered by an 
ample riding-hood of black satin. The 
evening had now turned to night, and four 
servants bearing links lighted us to the 
portico, where stood the well-hung and 
dashing carriage of the visconte, whose 
footmen were clad in a livery so gay that 
my uniform was almost cast in the shade 
by the comparison. 

The vehicle being light, and the horses 
swift and strong, we dashed at a tremendous 
rate over a road so rough and stony that 
all attempts at conversation were rendered 
futile by the jolting and noise ; I never 
endured 3uch a shaking, save once, wYieTi\ 



I had the pleasure of being conveyed, 
severely wounded, from Cefalu to Palermo, 
on a sixteen-pounder gun. All the Neapo- 
litans, I believe, are addicted to furious 
driving. As the carriage swayed from side 
to side, I expected, at every lurch, that the 
whole party woulcrbe upset, and scattered 
on the road. However, no such mishap 
occurred, and in a very short time, with 
the gay chasseur galloping in front, we 
were flying through the paved streets of 
Nicastro — a large and well-built city, on 
the frontiers of the Upper Province. 

High hills, covered with thick foliage, 
and watered by innumerable cascades, 
arise on every side of Nicastro ; while 
towering above its houses and ample con- 
vents stands the black, embattled keep 
of the ancient castle, within the strong 
chambers of which Enrico, Prince of 
Naples, paid the penalty of his rebellion, 
by a long and dreary captivity. 

We. drove through a lofty archway, and 
drew up in the crowded quadrangle of a 
brilliantly -illuminated palace; from the 
windows of which the light streamed down 
on densely-packed carriages, horses richly 
caparisoned, gilded hammer- cloths, and 
the glancing plumes and liveries of foot- 
men, drivers, and chasseurs, or outriders. 
The palace was situated immediately 
opposite the shrine of poor Santo Gennaro 
— whom we involved in total darkness, by 
extinguishing all his consecrated tapers as 
we swept through the Strada RufTo. 

On alighting, I was about to give my 
arm to the viscontessa, but happily her 
son anticipated me, and 1 had the more 
agreeable office of ushering his fair cousin 
up the splendid staircase of the mansion, 
which displayed on every nand the usual 
profusion of vases and Italian staluarj:-. 
coloured lamps, gilding, and frescoes. 

'It is, then, a conversazione ? I observed 
to Bianca. 

' Yes, signor ; but you will find little con- 
versing here,' she replied, smiling in such 
a way as to reveal a row of brilliant little 
teeth. * Ah ! 'tis a horrible den !' she 
added, with a sigh. 'You are a stranger 
among us, and will surely become a victim. 
Oh, caro signor ! let me implore you not 
to play, whatever my cousin the visconte 
may say to induce you, as you will surely 
be stripped of every ducat ; and, above all, 
do not quarrel with anyone, or you will as 
certainly be — killed !' 

' Pleasant I' said I, surprised at her 
advice, and the earnestness with which it 
was given, * But I \x^is^^ ^:m-'^ '3vse&RK.-^>, 
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fto^a llie first danger ; while a keen blade 
Vnd a stout arm may be rny guard agamst 
the second.' 

Alas !' she sighed, ' your sabre will 
^tile arail you in an encounter with the 
fStiletto of a revengeful Calabrian. Said 
?ou, signor, that you came from la Scazia 
-the land of Ossian and Fingal ? 

I looked upon her animated face with 
lurprise and inquiry. 

'Ah! why so astonished? I have read 
he Abate Meichior Cesarotti, with whose 
ranslation all Italy is enraptured. But, 
iignor Claude," she added gaily, 'remember 
ny caution ; you are under my guidance 
o-night.' 

I pressed the hand of the amiable girl, 
and assured her that I would abide entirely 
by her advice. I could not sufficiently 
.admire that mnate goodness ofheart which 
■made her so interested in the welfare and 
safety of a comparative stranger. 

The noble staircase, the illuminated 
corridors, and magnificent saloons of the 
;e, were crowded with all the rich, the 
^ay, and the luxurious of Nicastro and the 
villas scattered along the const, and fresh 
fii^ais were incessantly alighting from 
. jfaiclcs of every description— the lumber- 
'ing and gorgeous old-fashioned chariot, 
Ihe clattermg calesso, and the humble jog- 
trot ^edan. Some guests came on horse- 
none who could avoid it came 
use his legs on such an occasion 
would he considered a blot on the escutch- 
Neapolitan gentleman, who, if he 
has the least pretension to dignity, deems 
some sort of vehicle an indispensable 
appendage. But the French had appro- 
priated avast numberoflioraes for baggage 
and other purposes ; and those cavaliers 
who had lost their equipages were fain to 
steal in unseen among the press, or remain 
at home —forfeiting the rich harvest which 
the open halls and ample tables of the 
Prince of Hant' Agata promised to every 
needy gentleman, sharp-witted dowager, 
and desperate rogue 

'Truly,' thought I, while surveying the 
gay assemblage, ' the land is not so desolaie 
as wc have been led to imagine !' But 
probably so dazzling a concourse would 
not have met but for the presence of our 
army, which now lay between them and 
their hated enemies. 

In a spacious saloon, ornamented with 
Statues and paintings, where the lights of 
the girandoles were flashed back from 
gilded pendants and shining columns, and 
sparkled in bright gems and brighter eyes, 
Stood the prince, receiving the stream of 



company glittering with epaulettes, orders, 
stai-5, and jewellery, which poured in 
through the folding-doors. He was a 
withered litde man, whom I had often sew 
at Palermo. Like too many who were 
present, he was said to have succumbed 
to General Regnier ; but now. encouri^ed i 
by our presence, he had hoisted the 4 
of the Bourbons on his palace, and don». 
tlie green uniform of the Sicilian ScopJ 
pelteria, or lusiliers of the guard, while W, 
star of St. Mark the Glonous sparkled n 
his breast. 

None of our staff bad yet arrived, S 
the Signora Bianca presented me fonnalh^ 
to her relation the prince, who inquireo, 
with an affcciation of interest, about th( 1 
health of the general— the number of our 
forces— what news of the enemy ; but I 
saw him no more that night. Moving co- 
ward with the throng, we found ourselves 
passing through the opposite folding- donts, 
opening into another room of the suite, 
which was the grand scene of operations, i 
Mere i^ tables for faro and rouge-et-n ' 
were already glittering with ducats, piast 
and yellow English guineas; mingled \ 
Papal scudi and Venetian sequins. Si 
were seized, and places occupied, with tl„ 
utmost eagerness ; but 1 had not made i^l 
my mind whether to play or not. Standing f 
behind Bianca's chair, and leaning Qver Ihc I 
back of it, 1 was much more occupied wilfc 1 
her snowy shoulders, her uphfled eyes.aili'l 
parted rosy lips, when she turned towAti^fl 
me, than with the company, of whom ^ 
gave me an account. To my surprise, Bl 
included in her enumeration o 
very jaunty cavaliers, who were 
to be leaders of banditti— or, to apeak 
gently, free coni]ianions — who had bftl 
raised to the rank of patriotic soldiers B 
turning their knives and rifles agamst th 
French, and co-operating with the chiefs 
of the Masse. 

I confessed that I did not feel quite at 
home in such mixed society ; but IJianca 
only smiled at my scruples, shrugged her 
fair shoulders and made no reply. 

A soft symphony, which at that moment 
floated from the music-gallery through the 
lofty apartments, preluded the famous walti 
of Carolina, and announced that a few of 
the younger visitors preferred the nion- 
polite and graceful amusement of the dai 
to rattling dice and insipid cards. 

'Deuced hot here, is it not?* said 1 
celles, my brother aide-de-camp, ai 
passed me, adroitly handing a very prettf 
girl through the press round the tables. 
'The dancers are beginning; for the honour 1 
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of the corps, you must join us, or some of 
those fellows of the 8ist may march away 
with your fair companion/ He moved 
away with a knowing wink. 

' 'Tis the little Signora Gismondo — very 
pretty, is she not F' said Bianca. The girl 
might have been termed supremely beau- 
tiful, and not more so than unfortunate, but 
of that more anon. She waved her hand 
invitingly to Bianca, and with her long 
satin train swept through the folding doors. 
Fearful of being anticipated by some of our 
staff, whom 1 saw in close confab with 
Santugo, I solicited the hand of his fair 
cousin for the first waltz. 

She glanced inquiringly at her aunt, who, 
smiling, bowed an assent as she swept a 
pile of ducats towards her. I drew the 
white-gloved hand of Bianca across my 
arm, and in a moment more we were 
whirling in 'the giddy circle of the waltzers. 

With so fair a partner, and a heart 
buoyant with youth, vivacity, and love, how 
joyously one winds through the mazes of 
that voluptuous dance which is peculiarly 
the national measure of Italy. Never shall 
I forget the happiness of that ' hour of joy ' 
— the time when Bianca raised her soft 
hazel eyes to mine, as if imploring the 
additional support which my arm so readily 
yielded — the beaming smile and hurried 
whisper — the half-caress, with soft curls 
fanning your cheek, the flushing face and 
flashing eye — oh, the giddy, joyous waltz ! 
It has a charm which will alike outlive 
prudish censure and pungent satire — even 
that of the witty Lance Langstaff. I men- 
tally bequeathed Santugo to the great 
master of mischief when he dragged us 
back to the gambling saloon. 

After a scanty allowance of ices, wine, 
and fruit had been handed round, or 
scrambled for at the side-tables, the most 
important business of the evening com- 
menced in earnest. Then came the tug of 
war. Hundreds of eager eyes, some of 
them bright and bewitching, were greedily 
gloating on the shifting heaps, which glit- 
tered on the tables of the prince's hell ; for, 
by thus disgracing his palace, his altezza 
cleared an annual income of twelve thou- 
sand ducats. The closeness of the evening, 
combined with the pressure of the crowd at 
the tables, soon rendered the atmosphere 
of the saloon quite oppressive ; the faces of 
the ladies became flushed, and the iced 
malvasia was most acceptable and delicious. 

The general and staff had by this time 
arrived, and I soon became aware that we 
were the lions of the evening ; our scarlet 
uniforms and silver epaulettes attracted 



universal observation. My fair Italian was 
sensible of this, and seemed proud to have 
me as her cavalier ; her eyes sparkled with 
animation and her vivacity increased, while 
her little heart bounded with delight at 
this momentary triumph over sundry dis- 
appointed cavalieri and female rivals. 
Vanity apart, a rich foreign uniform on a 
tolerably good figure has a great attraction 
for female eyes. But counts and countesses, 
cavaliers and signoras, even dark -robed 
ecclesiastics (for there was a sprinkling of 
tjiem), soon became completely absorbed 
in the affairs of the table — for gambling is 
the mling passion on the Continent. 

*They neither have nor want any other 
amusement than this last,' says Kotzebue, 
writing of the Neapolitans. * The states of 
Europe are overthrown ; they game not 
the less. Pompeii comes forth from its 
grave ; they game still. Vesuvius vomits 
fcTrth flames ; yet the splendid gaming-table 
is not left. The ruins of Paestum, a few 
miles distant, shining as it were before 
every eye, must be discovered by strangers, 
for the Neapolitans are gaming. The 
greatest dukes and princes are keepers of 
gambling-tables.' As it was in the capital, 
so was it in all the provinces. 

Most of the ladies were attended by 
cavaliers ; some of the married, by that 
indescribable contingent on Italian matri- 
mony (which we must hope is disappearing) 
— a cicisbdo. A courtly old gentleman, who 
had .attended the viscontessa during her 
married life, now sat beside her, sorting 
her cards, handling ices, and smiling as 
sweetly as if she were still a belle ; he was 
the Signor Battista Gismondo, a major of 
the loyal Masse. On the other side sat 
Bianca, watching the various turns of the 
game, although for a time she refused to 
take a part in it herself. 

We were seated at the faro-table, the 
acting banker of which was the Duke of 
Bagnara, a professed gamester, and friend 
of the prince ; as also were the croupiers, il 
Cavaliere Benedetto del Castagno, and 
Castelermo, a knight of Malta, with whom 
I had been on terms of intimacy at Palermo. 
The latter was bailiff, or commander, of St. 
Eufemio ; but, alas ! in the wars of Buona- 
parte the commanderie had been scattered 
and the preceptory house reduced to ruins. 
He was a tall, swarthy, broad-chested, and 
noble - looking fellow, and still wore the 
habit of his order : a scarlet uniform, 
lapelled and faced with black velvet, and 
laced with gold, having epaulettes of the 
same, with an eight-pointed cross of silver 
on each ; a large silver cross of eight points 
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10 embroidered 
long cross-hilted swoi-d. 
Coal-black mustachios, proiruding; fiercely 
^from his upper lip, completed bis soldier- 
like aspect. One of the last knights of his 
order, he was, perhaps, also the last of his 
{proud und distinguished race, and he cer- 
lainly looked a Ihorough Italian cavalier of 
^he old school. 

Before the banker lay heaps of coin, to 
Iwhich the gamesters continually directed 
idhelr greedy eyes, flashing alternately with 
■Vage, exultation, or envy, as the piles of gold 
«nd silver changed owners and were swept 
hurriedly into bags and purses by the long 
bony fingers of sharp-eyed priesis and 
sharper old ladies, who were too often 
winners (o be pleasant company at the 
tables generally. Although the duke was 
ihe ronunal holder of the bank, Santugo 
(who had lost considerably, and was, there- 
fore, out of humour) informed me that ftie 
pnnce had the principal share in it, and 
[hat the profus were divided between them 
when the company separated. 1 could not 
but feel the grentest disgust at the place, 
«nd contempt for the majority of the 
itoinpany ; where women of rank and 
beauty degraded themselves by mixing 
with high-born blacklegs and professed 
^gamesters, whose tricks and expressions 
were worthy of the meanest 'hell' in 
'London or Paris. 

One hideous fellow, in particular, at- 
tracted my attention. He was a dwarf and 
bulky in figure, but scarcely four feet in 
height, and miserably deformed ; his head 
^nd arms would have suited a strong man 
of six feet high, but the head was half 
buried between his brawny shoulders and a 
pr9digiou3 hump, which rose upon his back, 
Bnd his arms reached far below his bandy 
knees. He had the aspect as well as the 
proportions of a baboon ; for masses of 
tilack and matted locks hung round his 
knobby and unshapely cranium, while a 
bushy beard of wiry black hair, and thick, 
dirty mustachios, with fierce eyes twinkling 
restlessly on each side Of an enormous nose, 
made up a visage of satyr-hke character. 
His person contrasted strangely \vith the 
garb he wore, which was the serge robe of 
San Pietro di Pisa, a brotherhood sup- 
pressed in 1809 by a decree of Mural, King 
of Naples. 

This monster was the most successful 

Slayer present: he eyed the cards in the 
ands of others more keenly than his own 
suite, and I soon became coiivmced that he 
knew the backs as well as the fronts 
tbem : yet the cwds were perfectly ne 




He was opposed to the viscontessa, and 
notwithstanding her skill, acquired by the 
nightly gamblings of five-and-thirty yesr^' 
he stripped her of a thousand ducats, eveiy 
bet he made being successfiil : his long 
ungainly arms and lar^ brown 
fotmd continual occupation in sweeping 
the money into a vast pouch which hiit)g at 
his knotted girdle ; and he always accoai 
panied the act with such a provoking eris 
of malignant exultation, that I felt inchiMJL 

Bianca d'AlSeri blushed and tremhld 
with shame and sorrow, on behokling the 
defeat and bitter mortification of her a 
who sat like a statue of despair whea bu 
last ducat vanished into the capacious bsf 
of the hideous little religioso ; but ir 
misery was unheeded by those around, ai 
ei-en by her son, whose angry gestures ai 
flashing eyes led me to suppose that he m 
encountering an equal run of bad fortuoet 
the rouge-et-noir table. ?Ie had acted s 
night as a sort of assistant to the banket 
whom he often rendered uneasy fey ft 
enormous stakes he answered. 

■ Brav6ne ! sharper ! oh, villain huncSi: 
back !' exclaimed the old lady, kindGrij 
with uncontrollable fury at the loss of li 
gold ; ■ I will punish thee yet '. My jet 
are still left, and demon though thou an 
face and figure, never shalt thou conqc 
Giulia d'.-Ufieri.' 

She unclasped a tiara of brillia- 
her head, removed a costly necklace fr« 
her bosom, and with trembing haste di 
off her rings and bracelets, which she £ 
on ihe table as a stake. The banker Jl 
the Knight of Malta attempted to Mgt 
pose ; but the hunchback had atrM 
accepted the challenge with a fiendish g 
of delight, promising to answer the stake J 
his own responsibility. 

' Madonna mia ! my dearest 
ware ? urged the plaintive voice of BiaiiCi 
but the viscontessa heard her r 
straining eyes she watched the fata! c 
which once more were told out slowly 31 
deliberately, while every eye was fi.'^ed, o 
every lip compressed, as if the fate of Euro 
\a.y on the turning up of these 'biti'l 
painted pasteboard.' 

The viscontessa Inst '. Clasping 1)) 
hands, she looked wildly round her for 
moment ; Gismondo, her venerable ciclsbil 
presented his arm, and led her from t' 
table in an agony of chagrin. Bianca u 
consciously laid her hand on mine, ai 
sighed deeply. 

' I am a sharper and bully, am 1, illtw 
trissiiiia T chuckled the hunchbacked rogut 
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as he swept the glittering jewels into his 
pouch, and chuckled, wheezed, grinned, 
and snapped his fingers, like an animated 
Punchinello. 

* Bravo ! bravissimo ! The signora called 
me ass, too, I think ! A hard name to use 
in this illustrious company. Ho, ho ! there 
are few asses so richly laden, and fewer 
bullies whose bags are so well filled.' 

' Silence, fellow !' cried Castelermo 
sternly ; * silence, and begone !' 

' Instantly,' replied the other, with a dark 
look ; * but keep me in remembrance, 
signor. I am Gaspare Truffi — thou knowest 
nie : all on this side of Naples know me ; 
and some on the other side, too.' 

Here his eyes encountered mine, which I 
had unconsciously fixed upon him with an 
angry frown of astonishment and contempt. 

' Ho, ho 1 Signor Subaltemo,' said he, not 
daunted in the least ; * spare your frowns 
for those whom they are calculated to 
frighten. I have not seen you playing to- 
night — will you try your hand with me? 
But, no ; you dare not : you are afraid to 
risk a paltry bajocco !' 

* Signor Canonico !' I replied sternly, 
' beware how you venture to insult or taunt 
me. Recollect, rascal, that neither the 
presence upon which you have intruded 
yourself, nor your black robe, may be a 
protec|:ion against a horsewhip, should I be 
provoked so far as to use one on that 
unshapely figure of yours.' 

' Corpo di Christo !' cried he, while his 
eyes glared with avarice and fury ; * will you 
answer my stake, Signor Claude ?' 
. * Undoubtedly : but was it the devil told 
you my name P 

* You have guessed it, my good friend — 
Satan himself' he answered, with a grin ; 
and flung his great heavy purse upon the 
table. 

* A thousand ducats on the black lozenge,' 
said I. 

^Double or quit P he rejoined, and I 
bowed an assent, though I had not above 
twenty ducats in my purse. But enraged 
at his insolent arrogance in the presence of 
so many, I was determined to go on, neck 
or nothing, and punish him, or myself, for 
engaging in a contest so contemptible. He 
staked his money, which it was agreed by 
the banker and croupiers must be entirely 
at his own risk, and independent of them. 
I staked my word, which was of course 
deemed sufficient. The cards were dealt 
with a precision which gave me full time to 
repent (when too late) of the desperate 
affair in which I had become involved with 
a regular Italian sharper. I dreaded the 



disgrace of incurring a debt of honour 
which could not be conveniently dis- 
charged : for I had no means of raising 
the money, save by bills on England. 
There was also to be feared the displeasure 
of the general, who, like all my countrymen, 
was steadfastly opposed to gambling, and 
strictly enforced those parts of the * Articles 
of War ' referring to th.it fashionable mode 
of getting rid of one's money. Agitated by 
these disagreeable thoughts, I knew not 
how the game went ; the room seemed to 
swim around me, and 1 was first aroused to 
consciousness by Bianca's soft arm pressing 
mine, and by a rapturous burst of exultation 
from the company, who had crowded, in 
breathless expectation, around the table. 

I had won ! 

Gaspare Truffi uttered a furious impreca- 
tion, and, tossing out of his bloated bag a 
thousand and ten ducats, together with all 
the jewels he had so recently won, the dis- 
comfited dwarf rushed from the table with 
a yell like that of a wounded lynx. I now 
rose greatly in the estimation of the right 
honourable company ; they crowded round 
me with congratulations for my victory over 
the hunchbacked priest, whom they seemed 
equally to dread and despise. 

The jewels and gold I secured in my 
breast-pocket, lest some nimble hand in the 
crowd might save me the trouble. It was 
by this time long past midnight, and Luigi, 
who had borne an unusual run of ill-luck 
not very philosophically, proposed that we 
should retire. He had lost a large sum of 
money to the Baron di Bivona, and they 
parted in high displeasure, with mutual 
threats and promises of meeting again. 

We were soon in the carriage, and 
leaving Nicastro behind us at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour. When passing 
through the porch of the palace, I caught 
sight of a strange crouching figure, looking 
like a black bundle under the shadow of a 
column. A deep groan, as the carriage 
swept past, announced that it was the 
hunchback, whom I had perhaps reduced 
to penury. For a moment the contest and 
the victory were repented ; but a few hours 
afterwards proved to me that he was 
unworthy of commiseration. 



CHAPTER V. 

GASPARE TRUFFI, THE HUNCHBACK. 

* Beware I Signor Claude,' said the vis- 
conte, as we drove homewards ; ' you 
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have now made a most deadly enemy in 
Calabria. Do you know ivhom you have 
defeated ? 

'An itinerant priest, probably,' I an- 
swered, wiih a slight tune of pique. 

'A priest, certainly ; but, thank heaven ! 
we have few such, either in Naples or 
Sicily. Though expelled from ihe brotlier- 
hood of San Ilaldassare, in Kriuli, for some 
irregiularitics (which, in the days of the laie 
inquisitor, Tourloni, could only have beer 
cleansed by lire), Gaspare Truffi still wears 
the garb of a religious order — generally 
that of St. Peter of Pisa— that he may the 
more easily impose upon the peasantry, 
who stand in no little awe of his harsh 
voice, misshapen figure, and hideous visage. 
On the mountains I have seen him in a 
very different garb — with a poniard in his 
sash, and the brigand's long rifle slung 
across his back. He is said to be in league 
with the banditti in the wilderness ; and, as 
the confessor of Francatripa, he has ob- 
tained considerable sway oiix them. On 
more than one occasion, in the encounters 
the brig'ands and the French, he 

. 8'^sn undispulable proDfs of his valour, 

though clouded by fearful cruelty. Vou 
.liave heard of the wilderness of La Syla ? 
There the mountains rise in vast ridges 
.abruptly from the sea, shooting upwai'd, 
ipealc above peak, their sides clothed with 
glmimy and impenetrable wood, or jagged 
with masses of volcanic rock, which over- 
hang and threaten the little villages that 
nestle in the valleys below. Tremendous 
cascades and perpendicular torrents — 
broad sheets of water fringed with snow- 
white foam — leap from cliff to cliff, and, 
tliundering down echoing chasms, seek 
Iheir way, through mountain gorges, to the 
ocean. Into one of thcifrightful valleys of 
that secluded district, a body of French 
troops, commanded &y the Marchese di 
Monteleonc, were artfully drawn by Franca- 



were utterly exterminated. Thick as hail 
the rifle-balls showered down from all sides, 
and ponderous masses of rock, dislodged 
Tjy crowbars, were hurled from the cliffs 
along the line of march of that doomed 
regiment. Save the marchese and his aide, 
every man perished ; and the place is yet 
Strewn wilh their bones for miles— a ghastly 
array of skeletons, scarce hidden amid the 
weeds and long rank grass, and bleaching 
he sun as the wolves and vultures left 



' Cruel ! horrible !' said Bianca, clasping 
her hands. 

' Beiiissimo !' continued my enthusiastic 
friend ; 'it was a just retribution for those 
whom they slaughtered hourly in their 
Golgotha at Momeleone. It was a striking 
example of Calabrian courage and Italian 
vengeance ! It will be recorded iu hiscoiy, 
like the terrible "Sicilian Vespers."' 

' A pretty picture of society !' I observed; 
'and such wretches as that apostate priest 
are permitted to attend the enlertainmeHB 
of the Prince of St. Agatha ? 

' You must not criticise us too severely," 
replied Luigi. ' The truth is, we all per« 
ceive that Fra Truth is not an apostle ; but 
he is the lieutenant and confessor of Franca- 
tripa, who is esteemed the greatest i}aniDt 
in the province, and with whom it is not 1I14 
prince's interest to quarrel, in the prejient 
disorganized state of society. Besides, w 
has plenty of ducats to spend, and he plljv 
freely and fearlessly ; which is the prinw 
pal, and indeed essential, qualification IP 
ensure respect and admittance to the fiM 
gaming-tables in the land. Per Bacco 
here is the villa— we have arrived at la 
he e.'(clalmcd, as the carriage drew 
before the dark facade of his ances 



Before the viscontessa retired, I 
scnted her with her ducats and fi 
which I had won back from the hunchl 
but she would by no means acsept of tbt 
and seemed for a moment to be almi 
incensed at my offer. I apologized, A 
returned the ducats to my purse ; th 
proved a very seasonable reinforcement 
my exchequer, which racing, gambling,S 
our four-in-hand club at Palermo had a 
siderably drained. But the jewels I ah 
lutely refused to retain ; and a polite c<mi( 
ensued, which ended by Luigi propa ' 
that Bianca should present them to 
patron, St. Eufemio, whose famous sliri 
stood in the church of the Sylvestrians 
Nicastro. 

Although aware that by this arrangi 
ment these splendid trinkets would becon) 
the prey of the greedy priesthood, 1 cou] 
not offer a remonstrance against such 
proposition, and only requested permissio 
to present Bianca with the necklace, 
beheld with secret joy the beautiful gji 
blushing and trembling with pleasure j sb 
did not venture, however, to raise her ful 
bright eyes to mine, as 1 clasped 
string of lustrous gems around her ' 
able neck.' 

'A holy night to you, Signor Claude^' 
said her aunt, <is tliey rose 1 
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shall not, perhaps, see you when you leave 
the villa, with my son and his people, for 
the British camp. But oh, caro signor,' she 
added, pressing my hand affectionately, * we 
wish you and your companions all safety 
and success in fighting against the enemies 
of our king ; on bended knees, before the 
blessed patron of Alfieri, will my whole 
household and myself implore it. And 
remember, whenever you have spare time 
in the intervals of your military duty, the 
inmates of the Villa d' Alfieri will ever be 
most happy to welcome you.' 

She retired, leaning on the arm of Bianca, 
who merely bowed as she withdrew. The 
expressive glance I cast after her retiring 
figure did not escape the quick-sighted 
visconte, who gave me a peculiar — shall I 
say haughty? — smile, which brought the 
blood to my cheek ; my heart misgave me, 
that in time coming I might find him a 
formidable rival. Young, handsome, rich, 
and titled, and enjoying all the privileges 
which relationship gave him, he was in- 
deed to be dreaded by a poor sub of the 
line. 

' Giacomo !' cried he to his follower, 
*draw back the curtains, and open the 
windows towards the sea. Cospetto ! the 
air of these rooms is like the scirocco— the 
malaria of the marshes— or the breath of 
the very devil ! Bring champagne, and lay 
dice and cards— no, by heaven ! I have had 
enough of them to-night. Bring us the roll 
of our volunteers, and then begone to your 
nest, for Signor Claude and I intend to 
finish the morning jovially. And, olh. ! 
Giacomo, see that all our fellows are up 
with the lark, mustered in the quadrangle, 
and at Lieutenant Dundass disposal, by 
daybreak.' 

The lofty casements were thrown open, 
revealing the midnight ocean, in which the 
stars were reflected, together with streaks 
of lurid light thrown across the deep blue 
sky by the beacon-fires of the armed 
parties along the coast. The murmuring 
sea dashed its waves into foam beneath the 
arched galleries and overhanging rocks, 
and the cool breeze, which swept over its 
rippled surface, being wafted into the 
saloon, was delightfully refreshing. The 
wax-lights were trimmed, silver jars and 
tall Venetian glasses placed on the table, 
and the bright wine, sparkling through the 
carved crystal of the massive caraffa, and 
embossed salvers, piled with glowing grapes 
and luscious peaches, made me feel very 
much inclined to bring in daylight glo- 
riously. I wished that my friend Lascelles 
e,nd §om? pf our gay staff at Falermo, or 



the right good fellows of my regimental 
mess, had been present. 

* Your health, signor,' said the visconte, 
when Giacomo had filled our glasses and 
retired. * May you become a marescial di 
campo ere you turn your horse's tail on 
Italy !' 

* I thank you, my lord,' said I, smiling ; 
*but I shall be very happy if I gain but 
stars to my epaulettes, and yet, ere that, 
Massena must be conquered and Rome won!' 

/Now, then,' he resumed, laying before 
me a long muster-roll of Italian names, 
*here are five hundred brave Calabrians, 
most of them my own immediate de- 
pendants, whom I have authority to raise 
in arms ; but who, without the exertion of 
that authority, are able and willing to serve 
Ferdinand of Naples, whom Madonna long 
preserve ! although the said Ferdinand is a 
fool. But unless your general appoints me 
their leader, and permits me to nominate 
my own officers, these fellows may desert 
en masse to the mountains, for they are 
unused to the rule of foreigners.' 

* Our general is too well aware of the 
courtesy requisite on his landing on these 
shores, to dispute with the Italian nobles, 
or chiefs of the Masse, their right to com- 
mand their own followers. If they will 
serve obediently and fight well— obeying as 
good soldiers must obey, enduring as they 
must endure — Sir John Stuart will require 
nothing more.' 

My enthusiastic friend grasped my hand. 

* In dur first pitched battle with the 
enemy,' he exclaimed, * place us in front of 
the line, and we will show il Cavaliere 
Giovanni Stuardo ^hat the bold moun- 
taineers of the Apennines are not less 
hardy or courageous than their ancestors 
were when Rome was in the zenith of its 
glory.' 

Puzzled for a moment to recognise the 
familiar name of the general through the 
pronunciation of the visconte, I was de- 
liberating how to reply, when I observed 
the great gnome-like visage of the hunch- 
back appear at one of the open windows, 
his fierce, twinkling eyes sternly fixed on 
mine with the steady, glistening gaze of a 
snake. He levelled a pistol, but it flashed 
in the pan. My first impulse was to grasp 
my sabre, my second to spring through the 
casement, which opened down to the level 
of the tessellated floor. 

'What see you, signor? exclaimed my 
astonished host. 

'That abominable hvmchback, Peter of 
Pisa, Friar Trvfiiie, pr ^'batever ypu call 
him,' 



' Impossible !' said the visconte ; ' most 
improbable, indeed ! at such an hour of the 
biomiag, and in a place where the cliffs 
Tescend sheer doivnwards to the sea.' 

' Monsignore, on my honour, 1 saw his 
ll-omeaed visage peering between the rose- 

Luigi snatched a sword from the wai!, 

''id we made tremendous havoc among 

le full-blown roses, searching so far as we 

flared to venture along the beetling rocks, 

trace of the eavesdropper coald be 

discovered. Indeed, the dangerous nature 

W'of the place, when I surveyed it, led me to 

I suppose that I might have been mistaken, 

^nd that the apparition was an illusion of a 

sheated imagination ; for my head was now 

■beginning to swim with the effects of the 

^^ampagne. Santugo, however, took tlie 

f Trecaudon of bolting the casements, and 

I drawing the curtains, after which we 

\ stretched ourselves once more on the 

I touches, to listen for any sound that an- 

lunced the approach of an intruder. 

' Ha ! what is that ?* exclaimed Santugo 

abruptly, as a dropping or pattering sound 

was heard on the floor. 

' The deuce ! my wound bleeds !' said I, 
on finding that the slight sword -thrust 
which 1 had received in the morning had 
broken out afresh, probably in consequence 
of my exertions when searching for the 
hunckback. 

'A wound!' rejoined Santugo, with as- 
tonishment ; ' I knew not that you had 
been hurt this morning in your skirmish 
with the voltigeurs,' 

' A mere scratch, visconte,' 1 replied, with 
a iaimty carelessness, half affec ted, as I un- 
butioned my uniform coat, and found with 
surprise that the sleeve 'and white kersey- 
mere vest were completely saturated with 
blood. Through my neglect, and the heat 
of the climate, the wound was becoming 
more painful than I could have expected so 
slight a thrust to be. 

' Santo Januario ! you never said a 
word of all this !' tried Luigi, alarmed by 
seemg so much blood. 'Oli, there I' he 
added, spiinging to the door. ' Ciacomo 
Salvatore ! Andronicus ! you Greek vaga- 
bond !' 

In three minutes we had all the male 
portion of the household about us, with 
faces of alarm, in motley gsibs and vari- 
ousi)' armed. 
Giacomo, who had gained some know- 
. ledge as a leech during his innumerable 
skirmishes with the French, bathed the 
wound and bound up my arm in a very 
"c manner; a/ier which I bflde my 



host adieu, and requested to be shown to 
my apartment. In truth, it was time to be 
napping, «hen in three hotirs afterwards 
we should be on the march for Maida. 

My sleepiag-room was in a part of the 
villa which had formed a tower of the 
ancient castle ; and, if there were any 
ghosts in merry Naples, it was just the 
place where one would have taken up its 

3uariers. liv/asnamedihe iiro/ysciamier; 
ie legend thereof the reader will learn 
towards the close of my narrative. A large 
black stain on the dark oaken planks of 
the floor yet remained, in testimony of 
some deed of blood perpetrated in the days 
of Campanella— when a fierce ci\-il i 
was waged in Southern Italy. 

That I had seen the face of the hunch 
back palftably and distinctly, I had littli. 
doubt, when recalling the whole affair A 
mind ; and I had none whatever that liS ' 
hideous little man had great reason to» J 
my enemy. At that unhappy gami^ 
table I had stripped him, perhaps,.™ | 
every coin he possessed, as well as f* 
rich jewels he hnd won : a double Iriui 
which, coupled with my sarca; 
appearance, was quite enough to wlifitfi 
vengeance against me. In truth, it m^ 
impossible to feel perfectly at ease wbil| 
reflecting that he might still be lurfefl 
about the villa ; ay, perhaps under | 
very bed. 

More than once, when about I 
asleep, the sullen dash of the wave: 
arcades below the sea-terrace aroused t( 
10 watchfulness ; and I started, half ii ^ 
ning that the brome figures oa the ebony 
c;ibinet, or die bold forms in a large datlc 
painting bv Annibale Carraccl, were in- 
stinct with life. 

Presendy 1 saw a shadow pass across 
the muslin curtains of my bed, and a figure 
gliding sofUy between me and the night- 
lamp, which burned on a carved bracket 
upheld by a ijeautiful statue of a virgin 
bearing sacred fire. The sight aroused me 
in an instant ; recalled my senses, quick- 
eued every pulse, and strung every nerve 
for action. Remaining breatWessly slill, 
until my right hand had got a firm grasp 
of my sabre (which luckily lay on the other 
side of the couch), I dashed aside the cur- 
tains and sprang out of bed, just in iimt.' 
to eltide the funous stroke of a Ba;!;.! 
knife : which, had it taken eflec't tm m\ 
pcrsnn, instead of the down piUoivs, vmjuM 
have brought my Calabrian campaigii to a 
premature and most unple.^sant close. 

It was Trufli, the hunchback ! Exaspe- 
raied by ihis second attempt upon my life, J 
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1 rushed upon him. He made a bound 
towards the window, through which he had 
so stealthily entered by unfastening the 
Venetian blind ; but at the moment he was 
scrambling out, my sword descended sheer 
on his enormous hump. Uttering a howl 
of rage and anguish, he fell to the ground, 
where he was immediately seized in the 
powerful grasp of Giacomo Belloni. 

* Signor Teniente !' cried Giacomo, as 
they struggled together on the very edge 
of the cli&i ' cleave his head while I hold 
him fest I The stunted Hercules — the 
cursed crook-back ! Maladetto ! he has 
the strength of his father, the devil ! 
Quick, signor ! smite him under the ribs, 
or he wm throw me into the sea !' But 
before I could arrive to his assistance, the 
hunchback himself had fallen, or been 
tossed (Giacomo said the latter) from the 
balustrade terrace, which overhung the 
water. He sank in the very spot where, 
Belloni informed me, there was a whirlpool, 
which a hundred years before had sucked 
down the San Giova7tni^ a galley of the 
Maltese knights. Escape seemed impos- 
sible, and I expected to be troubled with 
him no more. 

* You may sleep safely now, signor,' said 
the panting victor ; ' he will never annoy 
you again in this world. The Signora 
Bianca was afraid that the hunchback 
might make some attempt upon your 
chamber (where, to speak truth, blood has 
been spilt more than once), and so she 
ordered me to watch below the window 
with my rifle ; but overcome with wine 
and the heat of the air, I dropped asleep, 
and was only awakened by his ugly carcase 
coming squash upon mine !' 

' I am deeply grateful to the Signora 
Bianca for her anxiety and attention. But, 
Master Giacomo, you must learn to watch 
with your eyes open, after we take the field 
to-morrow ; nodding on sentry will not do 
among us.' 

Giacomo was abashed, and withdrew. 
Thus closed the adventures of my first day 
in Lower Calabria. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE CALABRIAN FREE CORPS. 

Awakened at daybreak by the report of 
the morning gun from the admiral's ship in 
the bay, 1 leaped out of bed, and threw 
open the casement to enjoy the pure, cool 
breeze from the sea ; for my blood felt hot 



and feverish — the effects of the wine I had 
taken during the past evening, and the 
exciting occurrences of the last few hours. 
My wounded arm, too, was stiff and pain- 
ful ; but I hoped it would soon cease to 
give me any inconvenience. 

Another bright and cloudless Italian 
morning ; the distant sea and the whole 
sky, so far as the eye could reach, were all 
of that pure azure tint which the most 
pellucid atmosphere alone can produce. 
The sun had not yet risen, but the east 
was bright with the dawn, which burnished 
the rippling surface of the ocean, whose 
wavelets gleamed alternately with green 
and gold, as they broke on the shining 
shore. The morning landscape presented 
the most vivid contrasts of dazzling light 
and deep shadow. The peaks of the hills 
above Maida — those hills which were so 
soon to echo the boom of our artillery— the 
wavy woods which clothed their sides, and 
the silver current of the reedy Amato, 
glittered with glowing light ; while the 
bosky vale through which the river wound, 
and the town of St. Eufemio, were steeped 
in comparative gloom. The bayonets of 
the marines on board Sir Sydney's squadron 
were gleaming on poop and forecastle ; 
and the red top-light, which burned like a 
lurid spark, amid the well squared yards, 
and taut black rigging of the flag-ship, cast 
a long and tremulous ray across the still 
bosom of the brightening sea. It vanished 
when the morning gun flashed forth from 
the dark port-hole ; and the shrill notes of 
the boatswains' whistles piped up the 
hands, when the whole fleet began to heave 
short on their anchors. 

Dressing with expedition, In ten minutes 
I stood booted and belted in front of the 
villa, where Santugo and two other cavaliers 
mustered their recruits. Their appearance, 
though rather wild, was both romantic and 
picturesque ; they numbered five hundred 
men ; young, athletic, and handsome in 
person, swarthy in visage, and soldier-like 
in bearing — the setting-up a little excepted ; 
altogether, they were a very valuable ac- 
quisition to our army. Their weapons were 
of a very miscellaneous and unwarlike 
character, consisting of clubs, poniards, 
and the formidable Italian ox -goads which 
glittered in the sun like lances, with some 
very indifferent rifles. But I promised the 
visconte a sufficient supply of anns, ac- 
coutrements, and clothing, when his people 
were formally arrayed under our standard. 

I was welcomed by a shout ; and the 
cavaliers Benedetto del Castagno and 
Marco di Castelermo, received me with 
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utmost politeness and wamiib of 
ner. Bolh these gentlemen were ol 
noble families, and enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion for courage. The first was a merry 
Neapolitan, who laughed at everything he 

Kid ; the second, the scarred and sun- 
imt knight of Malta, on whose handsome 
^■ieatures were marked a stem gravity and 
nettled melancholy, no less stnking than 
'tis garb. He was now enveloped in the 
'dark mantle of his order, having on the left 
ahoulder an eight-pointed cross, sewn in 
white velvet upon black cloth ; the same 
sacred badge appeared upon the housings 
of his horse, and various parts of his attire; 
'Iver on his epaulettes, in red enamel 
on his black velvet forage-cap, and in 
■scarlet cloth on the lops of his wliite leather 
igauntiets. 

To my surprise, I understood that, before 
marching, solemn mass must be performed ; 
and the visconte led me to the private 
oratory, at the altar of which stood Fr& 
Adriano, the chaplain and confessor of the 
family- The chapel was as gorgeously 
decorated as many coloured marbles, 
painted windows, a roof of gilding and 
fresco, springing from columns covered 
■with the richest mosaic, and shining tessel- 
■laicd floor, could make it Near the altar 
^«lood the celebrated statue of the patron of 
iTh= Alfieri— Hant' U^o. It was of oak, 
carved, gilt, and evidently of great an- 
tiquity ; but so hideous that it might have 
passed for Thor, or any monster-god whom 
our rude forefathers wcrshipped in the dark 
a^cs of druidical superstition. At St, 
Eafemio this image was regarded with the 
■Wtmost veneration, from a belief in the 
wondrous miracles it wrought, and a tradi- 
tion that it had been transported through 
ihe air by angels, from the saint's little 
hermitage, in the beautiful plait* near 
Palermo. Other relics in the chapel were 
r viewed with no less reverence. I was 
shown a leg of the cock which crew to 
Peter, a rag of the Virgin's petticoat, a 
packet of the eggshells on which San 
Lorenzo was broiled, and a tooth of the 
blessed Ugo I which, from its' size and the 
number of rings, bore so strong a resem- 
I blance to the tooth of a horse, that the 
( venerable aspect and earnestness of Adriano 
scarcely restrained me from laughing out- 
right. 

' Fri Adriano is the oldest of our Cala- 
brian priests,' observed Luigi, in a whisper ; 
"he has been the confessor of our family 
for three generations.' 

' Kneel with us, signer, if it be but to 
plsase the good father, who is now vei^tjitig 



on his hundredth year,' added the Mallesa 
commander in the same low voice. ' Saint 
John preserve him yet for many years la 
come, long after the grave has closed oi 
me ! He beheld ray order when it was 
the zenith of its power and glory. Ye^ 
signer, he beheld the galleys of Malta 
sailing through the Straits of Messini, 
when the grand master, Antonio de Vilhena 
of most pious and valiant memory, unfurled 
against the infidels of Algeria the blessed 
banner of redemption. But these days 
have passed. The silver keys of JerusalenL 
of Acre, and of Rhodes— -three dties a 
strength, over which the knights of out 
order once held sway— are now palhl 
trophies in the hands of the British, Struck 
down by the hand of Napoleon, the bannct 
of God and St. John has sunk for e ' 

the red flag of Mahomet may now sweqt 
every shore of the Mediterranean with im- 
punity !' (Lord Exmouth's attack on Algien 
did not take place til! six years after tl' 

A hundred years spent in the gloom 
and monotonous cloister I Tliis priest hi 
dwelt there from his childhood j and ! 
sighed when contemplating the silver hail 
magnificent white beard, and calm feattn 
of this fine old man, and reflecting on ij 
long life he had wasted away— a life whi 
might otherwise have been valuable. " 
what a living tomb had zeal and s 
tious piety consigned him ! 

But to proceed. When the incense h 
been burned, the wine drunk, the bell mi 
the prayers said, and responses given, 
softly withdrew ; the sweet, low singiiwn 
the choristers, mingled with the pj^ftjji 
notes of the organ, filling the little oiaS^^^ 
with a burst of melodious harmonies. 

After glasses of cofl"ee had been serv 
hastily round, we leaped on our hors< 
onr appearance being the signal for t 
column of volunteers to get under ara 
With no little trouble we formed them Hi 
sometliing like military order, and A 
moved off in seaions of three files abraS 
The Maltese knight enjoj'ed with me 
hearty laugh at their shuffling march ; b 
I had no doubt that, after being a 6 
weeks under the tuition of our drill-si 
geants, they would all make sniart soldiei- 
Though «-e marched without the sound K 
drum or bugle, music was not wanting; 1 
or three improvisatori who were in 
ranks struck up a martial song, adapted! 
the occasion, and the others soon acquin 
die chorus— even Santugo and his fHent 
joined ; and the bold swell of five hundn 
manly voices ringing in the blue wdld 
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and awakening the echoes of the wooded 
hills, produced an effect at once impressive 
and animating. 

These brave hearts formed the nucleus 
of that Calcdman corps which, on many 
future occasions, fought with such indomit- 
able spirit under the British standard ; 
which shared in the glories of Maida, the 
capture of Crotona, the expedition to 
Naples, in 1809, and the storming of the 
Castle of Ischia, when Colonna, with all his 
garrison, surrendered to the bravery of 
Macfarlane and his soldiers. 

As I rode round an angle of the villa, I 
observed the Signora Bianca, muffled in 
black velvet and sables, watching our de- 
parture, from one of the windows. Raising 
my cocked hat, I bowed, with something 
more than respect in my manner, at the 
same time making Cartouche curvet, and 
riding with as much of the air of * the stafT ' 
as I could assume. The graceful girl 
stepped out into one of the little stone 
balconies which projected before all the 
upper windows of the mansion, and I im- 
mediately pulled up ; she smiled, and 
waved her hand in adieu. Standing up 
iii my stirrups, ' Signora,' said I, in a 
low voice, * never shall I forget your 
kind anxiety for my safety last night ; 
and believe me, Bianca, since the first 
moment we met at Palermo — but the 
visconte is calling. The enemy are before 
us, and I may never see you again — 
adieu !' 

' Addio ! a rivederla !' she murmured ; 
the blush which the first part of my farewell 
called forth giving way to paleness. 

' May it soon happen, signora !' I added, 
as, spurring Cartouche, I galloped after the 
free corps, with my heart beating a little 
more tumultuously than it had done for a 
long time — at least, since we left England. 

' 01^, Dundas !' cried the visconte, as I 
came up at a canter, ' what has caused you 
to loiter ? 

* My horse's near hind shoe was clatter- 
ing, and I merely drew up for an instant to 
examine it,' I replied, very unwilling he 
should suspect or learn the truth. 

On our march, my new friends beguiled 
the tedium of the way by vivid descriptions 
of their encounters with the enemy, between 
whom and the Calabrese there had long 
been maintained a bloodthirsty war of re- 
prisal. Every peasant who fell into the 
hands of the French, having arms in his 
possession— even if it were but the ordinary 
stiletto or ox-goad — was instantly dragged 
before a standing court-martial, tried, and 
^l;ot, or else hanged. Every means were 



adopted by Regnier to exterminate the 
roving bands of armed peasantry and fierce 
banditti, who incessantly harassed his 
troops during all their marches and move- 
ments — but in vain. Every tree, shrub, 
and rock concealed a rifle, and a stem 
eye, whose aim was deadly. In secluded 
spots, where all seemed calm and peace- 
ful but a moment before, or the stillness 
of the leafy solitude had been broken only 
by the tap of the drum, or the carol of the 
merry French soldier — whose native buoy- 
ancy of heart often breaks forth in a joy- 
ous chorus on the line of march — when 
least expected, overwhelming ambuscades 
of wild mountaineers would start up from 
height and hollow, galling the march of 
some unhappy party ; suddenly the foliage 
would blaze with the fire of rifles, their 
sharp reports ringing through the wood, 
while whistling bullets bore each one a 
message of death, responded to by the 
shrieks and groans of dying men. 

But my Italian friends could not yet boast 
of the frightful massacre of Orzamarzo. 

By the wayside I observed a mound of 
fresh earth, above which rose a cross, com- 
posed of two rough pieces of wood. It was 
the grave of Kraiinz, the leader of our 
Corsicans, who yesterday had been alive, 
and at their head ; to- day, Frank himself 
could not have wished him lower— poor 
man ! 

As we passed through St. Eufemio, the 
inhabitants followed us en masse, filling 
the air with shouts, and cries of ' Long 
live Ferdinand of Naples ! Death to the 
Corsican tyrant, and Massena the apostate ! 
Death to their soldiery, the slayers of our 
people !' and the convent bells rang, as 
for a general jubilee. * Benissimo !' cried 
I, waving my hat, * Live Caroline ! Viva 
la Reina !' and another tremendous shout, 
accompanied by the clapping of hands, 
rent the air. 

The sun was now up, and the increasing 
heat of the morning made a halt for a few 
minutes not only desirable, but requisite. 
We dismounted at the door of a cafif kept 
by a Sicilian (the Sicilians are famed for 
their ices), and procured a cool and delight- 
ful cup of limoned, and long glasses filled 
with what the seller called sherbet. Mean- 
while, our volunteers were busily imbibing 
all the liquids they could procure from the 
stationary acquaiu61i, or water-sellers, who 
retail cool beverages to the passengers, at 
the comer of every street in a Neapolitan 
town. A gaudily-painted barrel, swinging 
on an iron axis fixed between the door- 
posts, is the principal feature of these 
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pieces now opened a rapid cannonade on 
ihe French line, and continued it incessantly 
during llie action. 

Uy this lime the light infantry were hotly 
engi^ed ; the Sicilian volunteers, the Cor- 
sicans, and our provisional light battalion, 
were filling the dark-ffrecn underwood, and 
the leafy groves along the banks of the 
Amalo, with smoke ; while hill, rock, and 
woodland rang with the ceaseless patter of 
tile fire they rained on the French tirailleurs, 
wha blazed at them in return with equal 
spirit, from behind every screen aiforded 
by the irregularity of the ground. As the 
lines drew nearer, the light troops, as if 
by lacit agreement, were withdrawn by 
sound of bugle, and by nine o'clock in the 
morning the battle had become general, 
from centre to flanks. 

The corps which formed the right of 
our advanced line was a provisional bat- 
talion commanded by Colonel Kempt, and 
composed of the light companies of six of 
our regiments fi:om Sicily, and that of De 
Watteville's corps, with a hundred and 
fifty picked men of the 35th, under Major 
Robinson. These troops were opposed 
to the 1st regiment of French light in- 
fantry (the favourite corps of the emperor), 
which they mauled in glorious style, pour- 
ing in a deadly fire at about a hundred 
yards' distance. On their left was the 
corps of General Ackland, composed of 
the 78th, or Ross-shire Highlanders, the 
Hist regiment, and five companies of De 
Watteville's, with the jSth, under the late 
General Sir John Oswald, then colonel. 

General Cole, with the provisional bat- 
talion of grenadiers, and the 27th, formed 
our left. Such was the disposition of our 
little army when engaging the enemy, 
whose force mustered almost two to otie. 
Sir Sydney Smith by this time had taken 
n position with his ships and gun-boats, 
10 act and co-operate if circumstances 
favoured ; but, much to the annoyance of 
the gallant sailor, his fleet could yield us 
no assistance during that day's fighting. 

Led by the chivalric Macleod of Geanies 
— a brave officer, who afterwards fell in 
E^ypt— the 78th rushed upon the enemy, 
ivith the wild and headlong impetuosity 
of tlieir countrymen. I was close by their 
dashing colonel, when, sword in hand, he 
led them on. 

' Forward the Ross-shire Buff's 1 Let 
ihcm feel the bayonet — charge !' And 
animated to a sort of maitia! frenzy by 
the shrill pibroch — whose wild and sonorous 
war-blast rang as loudly on the plain of 
M^ida ^s etier 'l di4 by the glassy Loch- 



duich, when the bale-fires of the M'K 
blazed on continent and isle^ihc h 
Flighlanders Bung themselves with a 
upon the masses of the enemy, '__ 
were opposed 10 the French 43nd regiau 
of grenadiers — a corps led by that hit 
French ot^cer upon whom Buonaparte ha 
bestowed the Calabrian title of Marchi 
di Montcleone. Riding in a ' 
soldiers, by words and gestures the n 
enthusiastic, he urged them to at' 
to keep together, to hold their f 
But his sabre was brandished and t! 
crj- shouted in vain ; and v 
the desperate ciToris of his grenad 
before the tremendous charge of our '" 
landers. Overwhelmed and broker 
were driven back in confusion, and p 
with slaughter by the 78th, until the 
were so far in advance of our who 
that Su- John sent me after ihem a 
gallop with an order to halt and refor 
case of their being cut off. 

I delivered the order to Macleod, 1 
was stooping from his horse in the 31 
a Serjeant of his regiment, and i, 
unable to speak. A rifle-ball had fl 
through his breast, within a ~ ' 
heart, inflicting a most sev 
gerous wound ; yet he quitted not tl 
hut remained on horseback, and t 
head of his Highlanders, during t!, 
mainder of the action and tlie fierr.epi 
which followed it. 

Drumlugas, a captain of the corps 
mcl^e unhorsed the niarchese, who v^ 
escaped with the loss of his steed and^ 
these remained the trophies of theij 
who distinguished himself by n: 
quests and captures ere the day iv 

Colonel Kempt's corps was now vv 
few yards of the enemy, and the dee 
which they had been pouring upo 
other was suspended, ' as if by 1 
agreement,' as Sir John stated i: " 
spatch ; ' and in close, compact o 
with awful silence, they advanced % 
each other, until the bayonets b^ 
cross. At this momentous crisis the'a 
became appalled ; they broke, Qid 
deavoured 10 fly ; but it was too late ; 
ivereovertakenwithmostdreadfulslaughfi 
Ere they fled, 

' Dundas, ride to Brigadic 

Ackland ; let him push forward his \ 
corps, and complete that which Keiaat_ 
so nobly begun I' cried the geneoSIg 
departed with this order, on the spur f '. 
it was anticipated hy Ackland, who 
already leading en in triumph, thfo 
clouds of smoke, and over heaps 1^ d 
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and dying, the 78th and 8ist. Shoulder to 
shoulder, they rushed on, with bayonets 
levelled, to the charge— cool, compact, and 
resolute. Discomfited by their formidable 
aspect, and the impetuosity of this move- 
xnent, the whole of the French left wing 
gave way, and retired in confusion, leaving 
the plain strewn with killed and wounded. 
The river Amato was choked with the 
l)odies and crimsoned with the blood of 
those who, unable by wounds or fatigue to 
cross the stream, became entangled among 
the thick sedges of its banks, where they 
perished miserably, either by the bayonets 
of the pursuers, or by drowning. 

At that moment, a dashing French officer, 
it the head of three hundred heavy dra- 
roons, made a desperate attempt to retrieve 
he honour of France and the fortune of the 
lay ; rushing forward at full speed through 
be white clouds of rolling smoke, he at- 
empted to turn the left of the 8ist, and 
^pture three field- pieces posted between 
hat regiment and the Ross-shire Buffs. 

* Allons, mes enfans ! Napoleon ! Na- 
M>ldon ! allons T cried he, waving his sabre 
lloft * Vive I'empereur ! Guerre k mort !' 
vas the answering shout of his fierce 
troopers, as 'they swept onward in solid 
squadron, their brandished swords and long 
line of brass helmets gleaming in the sun, 
Mrhile their tricoloured guidon and waving 
crests of black horsehair danced on the 
passing breeze. But the steady fire of the 
Highlanders made them recoil obliquely, 
and I found myself most unexpectedly 
among them, when spurring on with the 
order to Ackland, to deliver which with 
speed I had the temerity to ride through a 
little hollow raked by the fire of the three 
guns already mentioned, and along which 
these dragoons had advanced unseen amid 
the smoke. 

The press was tremendous ; riders cursed 
ind shrieked as they were thrown and trod 
:o death ; horses were plunging and kick- 
Tig ; and both fell fast on every side. 
Twenty swords at once gleamed around 
ne, and their cuts whistled on every side, 
is I attempted desperately to break through 
:he dense, heaving mass of men and horses. 
My heart leaped within me, my brain reeled, 
md my blood seemed on fire ; I struck to 
:he right, left, and rear, giving point and cut 
,vith the utmost rapidity, never attempting 
:o ward off the flashing blades that played 
iround my bare head— for my gay staff hat, 
ivith its red and white plume, had vanished 
n the ntelie, I must inevitably have been 
unhorsed and cut down, but for a sudden 
trolley that was poured in point blank upon 



the cavalry from the dark brushwood cover- 
ing one side of the gorge. A score of 
saddles were emptied, and many a strong 
horse and gallant rider rolled on the turf in 
the agonies of death ; while all the sur- 
vivors, save their officers alone, retreated at 
full gallop to the French position. 

Next moment, the whole line of the 
dashing 20th, led on by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ross, started out from their ambush in the 
thick underwood, where the regiment lay 
concealed, during the smoke and confusion 
of the battle, unseen even by ourselves. 
Having only landed that morning from 
Messina, they had come up with our army 
during the heat of the contest ; and Ross, 
observing the movement of the enemy's 
cavalry, threw his battalion into the thicket, 
the sudden flank-fire from which com- 
pletely foiled their attempt upon our 
cannon. One man only of the 20th fell ; 
but he was deeply regretted by the whole 
regiment — Captain Maclean (the son of 
Gilian Maclean, of Scallecastle, in the Isle 
of Mull), an officer who had served with 
distinction in Holland, in the first expedi- 
tion to Egypt, and elsewhere. 

The Frenchman who had led on the 
dragoons seemed to be one of those daring 
and reckless fellows who scorn flight and 
laugh at danger ; so, venting a malediction 
on his runaway troops, he rode alone to- 
wards me. The 20th and other corps near 
us, seeing that we were well matched, with 
a chivalric resolution to see fair play, 
suspended their fire, to let us prove our 
mettle, while they looked on. 

Being an expert swordsman, and master 
of my horse, so far that I could clear a 
five-barred gate or cross a hunting country 
with any man, I had but slight fear as to 
the issue of the encounter ; yet it flashed 
upon my mind that to be signally defeated 
in front of our whole army would be worse 
than death. My antagonist was about 
thirty years of age, with a form modelled 
like that of a young Hercules ; and his 
aspect and bearing led me to conclude that 
the encounter would be a tough one. He 
belonged to the staff, and on his breast 
glittered the star of the Iron Crown of 
Lombardy — a badge bestowed upon five 
hundred knights (the flower of his officers) 
created by Napoleon on his recent corona- 
tion at Milan as King of Italy. 
"'We advanced within twelve yards of each 
other, and then rode our horses warily 
round in a circle, each watching the eyes 
and movements of the other with stern 
caution and alert vigilance, such as the 
time and circumstances could alone draw 
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forth : the life of one depended on the 
death of the other. At last I rushed 
Jtiriously to the assault, making a cut 
■ecemingly at the head of my antagonist, 
l«it changinff U adroitly to his bridle hand ; 

Kie stroke missed the man, but cut through 
oth curb and snatille rein. 1 deemed him 
jow completely at my mercy ; but as he 
iad a chain-rein attached to his bridle, 
pothing was gained by the first stroke. 
' Monsieur, I disdain to return the com- 

Bilimenl!' said he carelessly, while, with a 
angh of triumphant scorn, he sliook his 
Strong chain-bridle. Provoked by his 
insolent nonchalance, I dealt a backward 
blow with such force and dexterity that he 
began to press me in turn, and with skjil 
that I had some trouble in meeting. His 
charger was so well trained, that he was 
aided in every stroke and thrust by its 
movements, while Cartouche, startled by 
the clash of the sabres, began to snort and 
rear. The restless spirit of the fiery 
English blood-horse was roused, and a 
shell thrown by a French field-howitzer 
exploding close by, completed his terror 
and my discomfiture ; Cartouche plunged 
so fearfully that my sabre fell (rom my 
grasp, and I nearly lost my seat while 
endeavouring, by curb and caress, to reduce 
him to subjection. I was thus quite at the 
mercy of the Frenchman, who, generously 
disdaining to take the advantage that my 
festive horse gave him, merely said, 
• Gardez, monsieur !' and bowing, lowered 
)[he point of his sabre in salute and'galloped 
Jlway, greeted by a hearty cheer from the 
30th and Ackland's brigade. 
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THE COTT.\r,E ON THIL MAIDA ROAD— 
THE EAGLE. 

Ekoken by the impetuous and simul- 
taneous advance of our brigades, Regnier's 
whole line of battle gave way, and retired 
I from the field with precipitation^especi- 
■ ally the left wing^feaving the position 

t strewn with dead and wounded, and pre- 
senting a terrible scene of carnage and 
1 agony, as we pressed tiiumphantly for- 
ward. The right and centre retreated in 
I tolerable order, covered by the cavalry ; 
but the left was swept away and almost 
■annihilated hy the fierce charge of the 
Voss-sliire Buffs. Our light battalion, com- 
anrferf by Colonel Kempt, and Madeod 



with his regiment, flushed with viaotft 
• ordered forward immediately in par- 
I'hey followed it up in double quick 
for upwards of three miles, killing an 
capturing an immense number of the enem)^ 
whose rear they galled by a coniinua] 6m 
from the eminences commanding their lin«: 
of march. 

When -Sir John again sent me after them 
with an order to halt, I found them briskly 
engaged with a small band of fugitive^- 
who had thrown themselves into a liltlq. 
cottage by the wayside, over which t 
gigantic chestnut threw its ample shadotK 
From the garden-wall and barricaded doet' 
and windows, the French maintained & 
spirited fire, to defend a standard an^' 
eagle which Regnier's son, a young su' 
lieutenant, had carried in there, instead ._ 
continuing his flight. This rural post wsgj 
enveloped in the hlats of musketry an 
clouds of snow-white smoke ; steel bayone 
bristled above the green hedges, throi-* 
which, and the shattered casements, . _ 
flashes broke incessantly j while fierce face^ 

■ ivith anger and chagrin, appeared 
every opening. 

'Shall 1 ride to Le Moine to send up , 
four-pounder, and blow the place abof 
their ears ? said I to Kempt. 

' Cannon against a sheiling '.' exclftim 

Macleod, backing his horse over the befl 

of dead. ' No, no ; let the Buffs storni 

ill lead them on. Forward the ~ 

shiremen.' 

'Forward,' I added; 'for the cava) 
have halted, and seem disposed to TtBt 
and engage. On, then, colonel ; and a m| 
of wine from the last officer over the ^| 

'CuiDiCH'N Rhi !' (the motto (f I 
regiment), cried Macleod, dashtiw Sm 
into his horse. ' Charge, Seventy-e|g^4 

A shout burst from the ranks, aad I 
brave fellows rushed to closer conflict 
ui^ed forward Cartouche, and the spiiiV 
horse shook the foam from his bit, 1 
snorting and rearing up, he bounded e 
the enclosureofthegarden, and earned), 
crash among the mass of Frenchm 
whose bayonets formed a steel he| 
around me, I must have been destrM 



a moment but fo.- the 
of Macleod and his gallant BulT^ 
came pouring in at the gap my h 
had made, and engaged the enemy 1) 
to hand — fighting with that fierce and 
conquerable ardour which has ui^ 
those brave sons of the North to sn 
all the troops of Europe before them. 

I was not slow in seconding their el 
and made good «se of my sabre. 
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instant h descended upon musket-barrels 
and bearskin caps, and the next inflicted 
some deadly wound, which at that wild and 
exciting tihie was a matter of exulting 
triimipS to me. Terrible were the bayonet- 
wounds given and received in that short 
encounter ; piany poor fellows who were 
beaten to the earth were trodden to death 
beneath the hoofs of our horses, and in five 
minutes the defenders of the cottage sur- 
rendered. The walls without and within 
were piled up with dead and dying, and its 
once blooming garden was trodaen fiat, 
cumbered with bodies, and drenched with 
blood. But another desperate encounter 
was yet before me. 

*The colours — the ea^e 1' exclaimed 
Macleod, breaking in amongst the pri- 
soners ; * where is the officer who bore 
the eagle i^ 

* Escaped, by heaven !' answered Oliver 
Lascelles, who galloped up at that moment, 
^d cleared the garden-wall at a flying 
teap. * There Tie goes on the bald-faced 
nag. A hundred to one the standard is 
lost !' 

A muttered exclamation of regret and 
mortification burst from us all on beholding 
the bearer of the eagle riding at full speed 
after the retreating cavalry. 

' S'death !' cried Macleod, rushing to his 
horse, * he has escaped by the rear. Come 
on, gentlemen, we will have a steeplechase 
for it P 

' Stole away ! hark forward 1' exclaimed 
Lascelles with a reckless laugh, as his nag 
once more cleared the wall. The mounted 
officers all pushed onward at full gallop, but 
they were soon outstripped by my noble 
gray, which rapidly brought me up with 
the fugitive. On finding himself nearer 
the French rearguard than the victors, and 
perhaps disdaining to fly from a single foe, 
young Regnier reined up on an eminence 
near the Amato, and with his sabre lashed 
by the knot to his wrist, with bent brows, 
and eyes flashing fire with determination, 
he awaited my onset. His horse was a 
small French trooper, the straight neck, 
drooping ears, and close flanks of which 
showed its inferiority of breed when com- 
pared with my high-headed, bold-eyed, and 
blufF-chested charger. 

I charged him with such fury that both 
man arid horse were almost overturned by 
the shock, and, parrying his thrust, I dealt 
a blow which had certainly cleft his jaws, 
but for die thick brass scales of his shako. 
He was stunned, and reeled in his saddle 
for a moment, striking blindly and at 
random. At that instant the FrencVv 
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cavalry trumpets sounded an advance^ and 
I was compelled to press him more boldly 
than ever. Grasping the colour-staff with 
my bridle ^nd, the flag was nearly rent 
between us, while he endeavoured to hew 
off the eagle with his sabre. He glared at 
me like a tiger, and cut fiercely at my 
left hand, which the twisted reins and 
thick military glove alone saved from being 
slashed off; but at the second blow his 
sabre turned in his grasp, and the blade 
was shivered into fragments on the stout 
ash-pole. In the heat of the moment my 
sword was raised to cut him down— he was 
completely at my mercy. He was young, 
brave, and handsome. I remembered how. 
his countryman had spared me but an hour 
before, and could I be less generous ? De- 
termined, however, to carry off the colours, 
I grasped him by the belt, placed my foot 
under his left stirrup, and hurled him to 
the ground on the other side. The moment 
he let go the staff I struck spurs into my 
gray, and galloped off with the prize to our 
own troops, wno had watched the combat 
from the eminence on which tiie contested 
cottage stood. 

My heart bounded with exultation as I 
bore aloft the tricoloured trophy. It was 
so torn with shot and shell splinters, that 
we could never discover to what regiment 
it belonged. How different must have been 
the feelings of the poor sub-lieutenant, while 
borne off by the French cavalry, who, re- 
turning to the rescue, discharged their car-, 
bines after me, but I was happily beyond 
the range of their fire. 

The battle was now completely over, and 
every hostile sound had died away. No 
trace now remained of all that gallant host, 
whose bayonets had flashed back the morn- 
ing rays from the ridge of Maida, save the 
wounded and the dead ; the distant glitter 
of arms and eddying clouds of dust marked 
the route of columns hurrying in full retreat 
towards the shores of the Adriatic. Four 
thousand Frenchmen lay dead or wounded 
on the plain, exhibiting a melancholy pic- 
ture of war and its attendant horrors — more 
especially on the day succeeding the action. 
A French account of the battle of St. Eu- 
femio, as they style it, states, that Regnier 
left fifteen hundred on the field, but we had 
substantial proofs that this number was far 
below the truth. Our own loss was trifling 
— one officer only was killed (Maclean of 
the 20th), but Major Hamil of the Maltese, 
and many others, lay severely wounded on 
the plain ; our casualties, however, amounted 
to only three hundred and t5«^x^-'acK, 
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t my trophy to the general, I had lo 
pick my way with the utmost nicety, lo 
:avoid treading on the wounded, who filled 
l(he air with groans and ceaseless cries for 
water!' as they lay unheeded, bleeding— 
oo many of ihem to death — under a blaz- 
Og Italian sun. 

The evening", like the morning, was 
wrene and beautiful The dense white 
moke, which during the whole day had 
nvelopcd the plain ai Maida and over- 
lung the dark forest of St. Eufeniio, had 
low filiated away to the disunt sea. The 
TOlleying musketry and hollow thunder of 
;he cannon awoke no more the echoes of 
lie lofty hills, and the deep dingles of the 
woods ; a mournful silence seemed to ha\'e 
eded to the roar, the turmoil, and 
carnage of that eventful day — eventful, at 
to those who witnessed and survived 

is a deplorable sight— when one is 
calm, or suffering under a reaction of spirits 
o lately excited to the utmost stretch, and 
fler the fierce tumult of a hot engagement 
has evaporated— to behold a vast plain be- 
puddled with human blood, and strewn 
with the bodies of men and horses, mingled 
*ith arms, broken cannon, splintered shells, 
i half buried in the turf, shattered 
as, and torn slandards^on every band 
destruction, agony, and death, while ghastly 
piles of slain mark where the fiercest en- 
Douniers h;ive taken place. Alas ! how 
Ehanged the aspect of the g'ay young 
Bfficer, or the sioul and toil-worn veteran, 
ffhen, shorn of their trappings, they lie 
ring in blood— death glazing the eyes 
Piat have no kind hand to close them, and 
Bach yielding up his life like a dog in a 
Bitch, unnoticed and unknown ! 



•The gro.in, the roll in ilii!l, the Hll-whiie eye 
Tumr d back within ils socket — these reward 
Your rank and file by thousands ; while the re. 
May win, ferkaps, a ribbon at the breast.' 



CHAPTER IX. 
LIVES FOR ducats!— BIANCA D'ALTIERI. 



The remains of General Regnier's army 
were now in full retreat for Crotona, a sea- 

Siort of Naples, harassed and galled by the 
iighlanders, and by the free corps under 
the Duca di Bagnara and Cavali^re del Cas- 
lagno. The brigands and a host of armed 
peasantry also hovered like storm-clouds 
on their skirts, and all who fell to the rear, 



under wounds or fatigue, j)erished by that' 
favourite Italian weapon — the knife. 

On rejoining the main body of our army 
I found the general in the highest state i^. 
glee at tne glorious success of the day. 
He was seated on horseback in the midst, 
of the field, a holster-flap serving ; 
desk, writing a hurried despatch, recounting! 
our first regular brush with the enemy in. 
Calabria. My arrival with the standan^ 
added a new and important paragraph ts, 
the general's missive. While ho was com- 
plimenting and rallying me by turns, oun 
interview was interrupted by cries ofi 
Frenchmen for succour proceeding frota: 
a thicket close by. There I found sis 
French officers, and the same number of I 
soldiers, bound with cords to the trees, and 1 
surrounded by some of Santugo's free corp% I 
who were hammering their flints and load- | 
ing, with great deliberation, for the purpose | 
of making targets of these unfortunates. 
Among the prisoners I recognised the 
gallant leader of the cavalry whom I hati j 
encountered in the early part of the day.f J 
His arms were corded behind him round; 
the trunk of an oak, and he was nearly ' 
blinded by the blood which flowed froto i 
a wound on his head, inflicted apparei^ 
by the butt of a musket, or the knob of ft 
peasant's club. 

' Save us, Monsieur Aide-de-camp! 
cried he, in broken English ; ' these ItaHa 
njflians know not the rules of nations \ 
the courtesy of war. Save us from SU 
base poUroons! It is hard for brave mM 
die so helplessly,' 

'Giacomo — how now, rascal ! Is thia^ti 
way you mean to treat our prisoners^ 
angrily asked of Santugo's follower, if 
seemed to be the officiating authori 
'Unbind them instantly, and, with ^ 
mule-headed rogues of yours, rejoin 1 
free corps ! But first read to thejn | 
general's proclamation concerning I 
treatment of prisoners.' 

As I severed the cords which bound tl 
staff' officer, the Calabrians vented tBe 
anger in loud murmurs. 

' Eh, via ! what would you do, sig^noT 
asked Bclloni, with an air of angiy a 

' Oli, damnazione !' growled the resb,] 
they grimly handled their knives, .4H 
closed round the Frenchmen, seenii^ 

resolved that their prey should n~" '■ 

Poor fellows I it was an anxiou 
for them. Taking from my sabretache' 
copy of Sir John's proclamaiii 
Calabrians, 1 read it aloud ; it enjoint 
ti;3m lo treat generously all captives v 
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fell into their hands, and offered rewards 
for every one conducted by them in safety 
to the British camp— twenty ducats for an 
officer, and six for each private soldier. 
Immediately there arose a shout of *I1 
denaro ' (The money !) I cast the ducats 
(part of what I had won from Truffi, the 
crook-back) amongst them, with ill-con- 
cealed impatience and scorn. The money 
was gathered up hurriedly, and the pri- 
soners were unbound. Thus, for a hundred 
and fifty pieces of silver, I saved the lives 
of twelve human beings, who would have 
been butchered without remorse, but for my 
opportune arrival and intervention. 

I led the reprieved men to Sir John 
Stuart, who was still intent on his despatch. 
Surrounded by whole hecatombs of slain 
and wounded — by sights and . sounds 
replete with agony and horror — the old 
soldier continued to scribble on *for the 
information of his royal highness,' with an 
expression and air of as perfect coolness as 
if seated in the most comfortable drawing- 
room at home. A group of adjutants and 
orderlies stood round him, reporting the 
' various casualties, and making up their 
lists of killed, wounded, and missing. They 
fell back on our approach. 
^ I presented the prisoners, among whom 
were an aide de-camp, the lieutenant- 
colonel of a Swiss battalion, and my brave 
antagonist, whom I discovered to be the 
famous General Compere. He had been 
unhorsed and disarmed by Captain Drum- 
lugas, who gave him in charge of the free 
corps, from whose gentle wardship I had 
rescued him. The privates were poor 
Swiss conscripts, who had been marched 
from their native mountains to fight undei 
the eagles of the emperor. They were 
placed among the rest of our prisoners, 
who now numbered about a thousand : 
these were formed in a solid square, and 
surrounded by the Sicilian battalion, with 
two four-pounders loaded with canister and 
grape, to keep the forlorn band in complete 
subjection. 

As I accompanied General Compere in 
search of a surgeon, to dress his wound, we 
passed a deep trench, or natural chasm of 
rock, in which about seven hundred 
French dead were being hastily interred, 
to prevent their bodies producing malaria, 
or being stripped and mutilated by the 
peasantry. A wing of les chasseurs Brit- 
taniques, working with their jackets off, 
were performing the duty of sextons. 
Compere paused to observe them. 

* Poor fellows !' said he, looking down on 
the he^pq^ ^ead within that hideous cata- 



comb. 'This morning, how merrily they 
marched from Maida ! How many a 
young and brave heart, that was then 
swelling with courage and ardour, is lying 
here— crushed, cold, and still !' His fine 
bronzed face clouded for a moment with 
the deepest dejection and mortification, 
while surveying the ghastly trench where 
his soldiers lay piled one on another, with 
arms, knapsacks, and harness, just as they 
were found ; but his proud eye brightened 
as he turned towards the darkening hills, 
where the far-off clouds of dust, curling like 
smoke in the distance, marked the line of 
Regnier's quick retreat. 

' Hah !' added he gaily, * France yet 
swarms with brave soldiers ; and Massena 
will soon show your haughty general that 
Naples is not to be won and lost on Maida 
only. He is "the child of victory"; and 
fortune will soon smile again on the soldiers 
of the emperor. As for this day's field, 
about which they will doubtless make a 
great noise in England — poh ! 'tis a mere 
battle of eggshells to what I have seen, 
even in Italy— this land of cowards ! Had 
you been on the fields of Arcole and Lodi 
— had you seen our victorious legions sweep 
the Romans from the mountains of Imola 
— ^'twould have done your heart good. 
Faith ! one who has captured Naples, 
fought in Apulia, invested Gaeta, and seen 
the corpses piled chin-deep in the redoubt 
of San Andero, must know what campaign- 
ing is ! But allons ! monsieur ; if it please 
you, let me get my poor broken head 
dressed.' 

I hailed one of the medical staff (Dr. 
Macneisa of ours), who was passing near us, 
and in a few minutes Compere's wound was 
bathed and bandaged up, with a care and 
tenderness of which he seemed deeply 
sensible. 

Macneisa had scarcely retired, when we 
were informed that the numerous prisoners 
had become refractory, and Sir John was 
about to give them a dose from the field- 
pieces ; but Compere hastened to the spot, 
and by his presence reduced them to sub- 
jection. They were then formed in sections, 
and strongly escorted, preparatory to their 
march to the coast, where the boats of Sir 
Sydney's fleet were in waiting to embark 
them. 

' En arri^re — marche !' cried the crest- 
fallen Compere, half forgetting that his 
authority was no more ; and the dark, dis- 
armed mass moved off towards the sea, 
encircled by a hedge of ghttering bayonets. 
'Uieu vous b^nisse!' said the French 
ge^ier^l, Rising ^is cocked hat; ^^on-. 
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sieur Aide-de-Cainp, I shall never forget 
your kindness. Adieu — a thousand adicuxi' 
And 1 saw him no more— at least, not as a 
prisoner. 

On their retreat to Crotona, the Frencii 
•fcre doEely followed by Matleod with the 
iJiBth, les chasseurs Brittaniques, and San- 
a's free corps, with orders to attack them 
every occasion, and to endeavour to 

(lodge Ihem entirely from Calabria 
Ueriore- As their route lay along the 
of the Adriatic, an excellent oppor- 
was afforded for an effectual co- 
.iBrstion with our squadron in that sea, 
commanded by Captain (afterwards Sir 
William) Hoste, who never neglected an 
s|iporlunity of galling their left flank when- 
ever it came within range. On their right, 
• giant chain of mountains heaved upwards 
frofn the beach ; a,nA there the cliiefs of the 
Masse, at the head of thousands panting 
fcr French blood, hovered in cloads, while 
Madeod pressed on their rear. For miles 
the shoic was strewn with their killed 
and wounded. A position was hastily taken 
up at Catanzaro, but as hastily aban- 
ftmed, before the ovenvhelming power of 
ihe Masse. 

wounded were conveyed to St. 
Eirfcmio, where all the officers of the 
medical stalT and t1eet were in attendance 
■on them daily. The solicitude of the 
sailors to be c^ use to us, and their anxiety 
1o assist their wounded countrymen— [he 
^BOrity with which they brought supplies 
ijuhore— and the general tenderness and 
kttention witli which these rough tars 
treated their helpless brethren, elicited the 
Itighest encomiums from the general and the 
ainiral, on board whose ship 1 had the 
honour to lodge the eagle {captured at 
Maida), which, with our despatches, was 
immediately transmided to London m 
charge of Lieutenant Villiers of ours. Sir 
Jiriin wished me to have been the bearer ; 
bui, having cogent reasons for remaining in 
Calabria as long as possible, 1 contrived to 

Our head-quarters were established at 
Sl Eufemio, while Macleod, with three 
thousand men, laid siege to Crotona, and 
Hoste, with the Adriatic fleet of gunboats, 
blockaded it by sea. Colonel Oswald was 
despatched to invest Scylla, with orders to 
storm the Castle of Monteleonc on his way. 
Those ware the only strongholds of im- 
portance possessed by Regnier in the lower 
province. Immediately on his retreat, the 
famous Capo-bandito, Fraucatripa, witli his 
ferocious horde, issued from the forest of 
Sl. Eufemio, and carried by storm a battle- 
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party of the 33rd French light infantry, wlio 
formed its garrison, had been abandonad 
by Regnier in his flight. After a ^alUnt 
resistance, the garrison were all crue^ 
massacred by these bloodthirsty patriots] 
even their little trumpeter, a boy c ' 
twelve years of age, perished beneath tl 
poniards. Such a sample of Italian sarasTsl 
called forth the indignation of our soldien 
who were well aware that by the courtesy g 
war the little band deserved very diflfereT 
treatment ; but Francatrjpa excused biig 
self on the plea that it was but a pan Q 
that cruel system of reprisals maintained 01 
both sides. 

When the embarkation of prisoners, tU 
landing of cannon and stores, the biUetii^ 
of sick andwounded, the burial of theid^ 
and all the bustle succeeding the baal 
were over, I thought of paying a visit tost 
friends as the Villa d'Alfieri. There cooli 
cot be a better time ; ihe visconte was ' 
Crotona with his regiment, and 1 shw 
have Bianca to myself. 

My billet was at an inn of St. EufemiOt 
called ' II Concha d'Oro," from its wgOj 
the Golden Shell. It was kept by a wom; 
bustling little Italian, Maestro MaltBO 
Buiione — who, in truth, was not ill-namt^ 
his paunch being one of the first atnptituH^ 
I was enjoying a cigar and a decanter of 
iced Malvasia from the classic isles of 
Lipari, at an open lattice. Opposite stood 
the house of the Signer Podesiii, and I 
amused myself for some time by atiempti 
to engage his daughter, a dark-eyed 
red-cheeked damsel, in a flirtation ; I 
efforts were vain, though she apj 
every moment at the window— wa„ 
flowers, arranging and disarranging 
sunshade, bowing to a passer-by, or 

ning induced «, 
— — far as the Vm 

d'Alfieri. iSummoning the groom, I t 
sired him to saddle Cartouclie ; \vbil«, » 
rather more care than usual, I madn M 
toilet— for I was about lopay my devt^_^ 
the fair Bianca. In those days, wbiul A 
was not on duty, the uniform coat wau ' 
open, with the lapcllcs buttoned b 
show the fiicings barred with siLv| 
sash and sword-belt being woni 
and over a white kerseymere 1., 
White breeches, long jack-boots r_ 
above the knee, and equipped with je. 
spurs, a heavy sabre with a brass s 
buff gloves, and a cocked hat, witb^ 
drooping plume of scarlet and 
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feathers, completed the uniform of a British 
staff-officer. 

I was just setting forth, when the ill- 
omened visage of the general's orderly, 
an old and sunburnt sergeant of the 8ist, 
appeared at the door ; erect as a ramrod, 
he raised his hand to his bearskin cap, 
and placed a despatch in my hand. 

* Hallo, Pierce ! what's fresh now? 

*Sir John's complim«nts, sir, and he 
requests you will make all speed with this 
before the night sets in.' 

' Now, by all the gods ! 'tis mere slavery, 
this staff work— I'll resign, and join the 
62nd at Syracuse !' I muttered, while tear- 
ing open the note accompanying the de- 
spatch — an oblong document, addressed 
* O.H.M.S., to Lieut.-CoL Macleod, Ross- 
shire Buffs, Crotona.' 

* Dear Dundas ' (ran the note), 

* You will ride forthwith, and deliver 
the accompanying letter at Crotona. If it 
suits your taste, stay there to partake of 
the fighting ; but bring me word the mo- 
ment it capitulates. 

* Yours, etc., 

' John Stuart, Maj.-Gen.' 

There was no course but to obey ; yet 
I determined that my original purpose of 
visiting Bianca should not be interfered 
with. Thrusting the despatch into the 
sabretache, I buckled on my sabre, and m 
five minutes was en route, with all the 
worldly goods I possessed (at least in 
Calabria) strapped to the saddle before 
and behind me. In front were a pair of 
excellent pistols, newly oiled, flinted and 
loaded, and my blue cloak was rolled and 
buckled over the holsters ; a valise was 
strapped behind me, containing a few 
changes of linen," and a fighting-jacket ; a 
handful of cigars and an Army List, a 
horse-picker and a corkscrew, with a copy 
of ' The Eighteen Manoeuvres ' (compiled 
by my namesake, Sir David Dundas), com- 
pleted my camp equipage— the whole of 
our heavy baggage having been left behind 
us in Sicily. The telescope — an appendage 
indispensable to a staff- officer — I carried 
in a pipe-clayed case, slung across my left 
shoulder. 

Evening had almost given place to night 
when I arrived at the villa, and dismounted. 
Its ample fagade was shrouded in gloom, 
and there were no signs of animation with- 
in, which was accounted for by the absence 
of Santugo, with all his dependents. I 
fastened my horse in the porch, for there 
was no one to receive it ; the guard-room 
of the sbirri, or armed militia (which all 



the feudal nobles maintained until the 
French invasion), was empty, and the 
quadrangle deserted. In remote places 
on the mountains some residences Were 
still garrisoned or protected by the sbirri | 
and the landholders, abetted by these 
armed followers in their hereditary and 
inveterate feuds, became the perpetrators 
of outrages and atrocities of every kind. 

In the vestibule I met Annina, a girl, of 
Capri, and Bianca's favourite attendant; 
who, on beholding me, uttered an exclama- 
tion of delight : this was a good omen. I 
inquired, of course, for the viscontessa, 
and was informed that she was away to 
the prince's conversazione at Nicastro, ac- 
companied by the old Major Gismondo ; 
but the Signora Bianca was at home, and, 
taking my hand, the frank Italian girl bade 
me accompany her. With my clattering 
boots, buckskin gloves, and worn accoutre- 
ments, I was in fitter trim for the march 
than for a lady's boudoir ; but though my 
scarlet uniform,, its embroidery and silver 
epaulettes, were faded and dingy, still they 
were quite service-like ; and the coat yet 
showed the stains of blood from the wound 
I had received at Cefalu, and the scratch 
in the skirmish near St. Eufemio. 

Bianca was seated at a table, leaning 
her cheek upon her hand, intent on the 
sorrowful pages of * La Giuletta,' her glossy 
curls clustering over her white arm, which 
the fashion of her country revealed to the 
dimpled elbow. The lamp by which she 
sat reading (a globe of light, upheld by a 
silver Atlas) shed its radiance full upon 
her eyes, which flashed brilliantly as she 
raised them on my entrance, with an ex- 
pression in which surprise, confusion, and 
welcome were blended. Good omen the 
second ! thought I. One is more apt to 
be egotistical when on the staff, than when 
doing duty as a mere regimental officer. 
The momentary flush which suffused her 
soft cheek and pale forehead, heightened 
her rare beauty ; and at the moment when 
she arose, and threw back the rich masses 
of half- disordered curls with her white 
hand, her bust resplendent in the full glare 
of light, she seemed perfectly divine— in the 
language of her countrymen, a BelP idolo. 

Her constant companion, Luisa Gis- 
mondo, rising from an embroidery-frame, 
received me with a smile of welcome ; she, 
too, w^s an enchanting girl, though much 
shorter in stature than Bianca ; and never 
did the light of a candelabrum shine on 
curls more glossy, lips more rosy, scrfter 
blue eyes, or a face more brilliantly fair 
than poor Luisa's. 
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' Oh, joy 1' exdaimed ihe girls together ; 
md so, signor, you have escaped ihe awful 
Bay at MaLda? 
'Yes, ladies ; and ! hopie to escape many 
lore such days. I trust you will excuse 
this somewhat unseasonable visit, Signora 
Bianca,' said I, slightly pressing her hand ; 
fbut being ordered off on the spur to 
protona, I have taken the liberty of visit- 
ing you, to be the bearer of any message 
or letters to Monsignore Luigi.' 

iow very kind of you, Signor Claude ; 
Jjut — but you do not proceed on the road 
to Croiona to-night '? 

' I must, indeed, ride forward without 
delay ; and, believe me, the general, kind- 
hearted though he be, would scarcely excuse 
my having made a detour, even to visit the 
Villa d'Alfieri." 

'Oil, Signor Claude, consider the state 
of the country !' said she earnestly, as I 
seated myself at the other end of the sofa, 

'ncing not the least hurry in the world. 
"Consider the nature of the service," 
the general would reply ; but I believe that 
not the wildest bandit in Italy— not even 
Trancatripa, or Fri. Diavolo— would molest 
a British soldier.' 

' Vou, perhaps, trust them too far. But, 
indeed, our oppressed people are not quite 
80 bad as the Parisian papers have repre- 
sented tliem." 

By this time the distance between us on 
the sofa was greatly diminished, and i was 
about to say something very pointed and 
gallant, when Annina entered with a tray 
of refreshments, which she placed on the 
ebony table before us. I saw a cunning 
smile twinkling in her black eyes as she 
'watched us, while arranging the ices, the 
crystal goblets, and a superbly-embossed 
earaffa of the wine of Gioja — a village ■■ 
Calabria, famed for the excellence of 
grapes. The viscontessa was, as I have 
;*aid, at Nicastro, where I heartily hoped 
she would continue to enjoy herself, not 
wishing my tlie-i-tHfu'vCa these two charm- 
ing girls to be interrupted by her presence, 
or that of the major. 

' Oh, signor, tell us how you captured the 
standard at Maida !' asked Luisa, 

Well aware how much such 
makes one shine in the estimat . . . , 

1 briefly related the whole affair, deriving 
considerable satisfaction from the expres- 
sions of horror, pity, and surprise, that 
■flitted in succession across the fair faces 
of the listeners. 

'Aad so yoa escA'peA unhurt !' exclaimed 
lianca, c/aspuig' her bands—with delight 1 
ts fain Co suppose. 



' Quite, signora ; you observe my thick' 
glove, and the curb rein ' 

' And the bearer— the poor Frenchman ? 
said Luisa, fixing ber blue eyes inqtiinngly 

' Escaped, I am now happy to say. Poor 
fellow 1 tis said he was Regnier's son. 

Philippe Regnier 1 Oh, my God !' 
mured Luisa la a breathless voice. 

Luisa i' exclaimed Bianca, surveying, 
her pale features with astonishment, ""' 
poor girl blushed deeply, and bent ( 
her embroidery- frame, adding, in a falter- 
ing voice, that she herself w£ 
behold such scenes, and looked forward H 
them with horror. 

True, Luisa dear,' said Bianca, kis: 
her cheek. ' You set out with your f 

our army at Cassano lo-morrow.' 

To join the chiefs of the Masse? 1 
asked. Luisa Gismondo bowed, and t' 
subject was abruptly changed. I saw tl 
some secret was labouring in her breast 
causing a dejection and confusion shecotita 
ill conceal. 

But to proceed briefly. The acqn^ot- 
ance that Bianca and 1 had formed in Sidly 
was fast ripening, and we became as inti- J 
mate as cousins, and quite as harmless in I 
our flirtation. Swiitly aad happily passed ' 
that agreeable evening, in the course flit 
which 1 discovered that the minds of tlU£«.-J 
fair girls were no way inferior to 
fection of their persons. Their i 
; animated and bewitching, their ii 
ins brilliant ; each was mistn 

,c and drawing, and well read i 

best works of Italian literature. We 
mented on the 'Giuletta' of Captain lAUBii M 
da Porta— tliat brave cavalry officer, v^ j 
wielded his pen in peace as well as he * * 
done the sword in the wars of the Icl 
ofCambray and the campaigns of Gradia 
and from whose pathetic novel Sha" 
speare derived the plot of his far-faB- 
tragedy. We also dipped into the 'Gtw 
salemme' of Tasso, and wooed the sof 
muse of Petrarch. Then Luisa seated h 
self at the piano, and, with Bianca, s 
beautiful duet from the ' Antonio e 
patra,' of the amorous Vittorio d'A 
whose genius enriched and invigorated tl 
literature of his country, Bianca sbowt^r 
me her portfolio, wherein I sketched ^IC I 
distant hills of Maida, as seen from Ut^^l 
casement, shining in all the silvery bltt> f 
of an Italian moonlight : next came B||tj 
collection of medals and bronzes ; ' ' " 
music, including the last new pie 
Palermo, Her lapdogs, parrot, and heayn 
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admired, while the general, his despaicli, 
and the service, were alike forgotten. 

The boudoir was a charming little place, 
elegantly fitted up, and decorated with 
every ornament that her own taste or her 
cousin's wealth could procure ; and the 
cool sea-breeze wafted the aromatic per- 
fumes of the garden through the open case- 
ments. The broad moon was shining on 
the glassy deep, and we heard the solemn 
hymn of the Sicilian fishermen, and the 
dipping of oars, as they fell in measured 
time into the sparkling waters of the gulf. 

The sullen toll from the clock turret in 
the quadrangle warned me that it wanted 
but an hour of midnight. I started up as 
the forgotten despatch rushed upon my 
remembrance. 

' The deuce !' thought I ; * now then to 
horse, and away.' 

Bianca set before me in grim array all 
the dangers of travelling in so wild a 
country at midnight — the woods, the 
marshes, the wolves, the banditti, and 
begged me to remain at least until her 
aunt returned with some of the mounted 
servants. The fine eyes of the lovely and 
warm-hearted girl became almost suffused 
with tears, as she presented me with an 
Agnus Dei for Luigi. This was a piece 
of some unknown stuff cut in the form of 
a heart, which Frk Adriano had informed 
her had power to drive away evil spirits, 
and calm storms and tempests — having 
been consecrated by his holiness the Pope, 
who provides an ample supply of these 
sacred toys for distribution every seven 
years. Although at that moment I was on 
the point of leaving her, perhaps for ever, 
I could not forbear smiling at the credulous 
superstition or devout simplicity, which 
induced her to intrust me, in such sincere 
good faith, with this gift for her cousin. 

* Felicissima notte, Signorina Luisa, and 
happiest night to you, dearest Bianca,' 
said I, on turning to leave them. 

* I would give you such an amulet too,' 
said Bianca, * but 'twere better not ; you 
only scoff at these things, which your erring 
fathers have taught you to scorn.' 

' No, dear Bianca ; believe me, that any 

gift ' 

* Hush now, caro Claude !' said she, 
placing her pretty hand on my mouth ; ' I 
will not believe you.' 

In one short evening, how had the en- 
chanting manner, the gentle tones, and 
sweet nature of this Italian girl endeared 
her to me ! Until 1 rose unwillingly to 
depart, I knew not that the spell she had 
cast around me was so powerful. My 



hand trembled, and this sympathetic con- 
fusion NVac conveyed by its touch to Bianca, 
who blushed and cast down her eyes, while 
a roguish smile overb^pread the fair face of 
Luisa. A love affair makts rapid progress 
in the fervid clime of volcanoes ai^d earth- 
quakes, though the pathway is too oft^n 
planted with poniards ; and before parting 
Bianca and I had formally exchanged 
rings. Respectfully pressing my lips to 
her hand and cheek, I resigned her, in 
tears, to the tender solace of Luisa Gis- 
mondo, and hastened from the apartment. 
I led forth poor Cartouche, who had spent 
the whole night in the dark porch, shaking 
his ears and snorting with impatience, 
while the cold night-dew gathered on his 
glossy coat and glittering harness. 

My foot was in the stirrup, when the 
opening of a window above made me pause, 
and my fair friends appeared leaning over 
a balcony. 

* Claude,' said Bianca, * on the wild hills 
above Maida there dwells an aged hermit, 
to whom ever>'^ year we have sent alms — 
madonna mia ! he is very, very old ! My 
aunt did so when she was a girl, and her 
mother had done so before her. Tell the 
good man that I remember him in my 
prayers, and ask his blessing for Bianca.' 

* And for me, too, signor,' added Luisa. 

* I shall not forget, ladies,' said 1, leap- 
ing into my saddle. ' Adieu.' 

In ten minutes the Villa d'Alfieri was far 
behind, and I was galloping along the 
moonlit beach of St. Eufemio. 



CHAPTER X. 

A NIGHT WITH THE ZINGARI. 

An hour's hard riding brought me to the . 
skirts of the great forest, so famous as the 
haunt of wolves and brigands that I did 
not feel perfectly at ease in its vicinity, and 
kept on the alert as I proceeded. On one 
side stretched away into obscurity the level 
shore^ bordered by the sea, which rolled 
its sullen waves on the yellow sand, or 
dashed them in glittering foam against the 
jutting rocks ; on the other arose the rust- 
ling oaks and beeches of the lofty forest, 
the long, dark vistas and gloomy recesses 
of which the sun had never penetrated. 
From the wooded heights I expected every 
moment to issue the red flash of a rifle, or 
the glancing weapons and tall <LCi?ccs5^'i^\ja&s. 
oi Yx2Ltvc"a.\xvo^'5» V^orte^.^ %\sNaxX \.xNb&\s.^ "^^ 



i some favour whh those despei — 
whose ferocity, strange In saVr was often 
mingled with the highes' ■'p^rit of patnotism 
and chivalry. 

A dense ■^'Ofd obscured the radiant 
moon, "isting a long, dark shadow over 
^ped, and land, and I missed the beaten 
^track which supplied the place of a road, 
^I'resently, Cartouche sank to the girths in 
a plantation of rice, where lie snorted and 
plunged furiously. By using bridle and 
Spur with the utmost caution, I extricated 
hiin ; but he sank again and again, and I 
had fears of losing my noble gray altogether. 
A rice-field is little better than a marsh, 
(ijll of water and holes. I toiled on for 
half an hour, holding bis bridle, and en- 
deavouring to regain the lost road ; but 
every instant we plunged deeper into bogs 
and pools of siagnani water. At last 1 
regained terra firma, close to the forest, 
but was esliausled with over-exertion and 
Vant of sleep. Then the warnings of 
Bianca were remembered, and I regretted 
iiot having remained all night at the villa. 

On the verge of the forest, and dose to 
the preceptory-house of Castelermo — a 
ruin overgrown with vine and ivy, and now 
brilliantly iHumiaated by the moon, which 
broke forth with double splendour— I came 
suddenly upon a large blazing fire, that lit 
up the dark arcades of the wood, and hissed 
as the dew was shaken from the waving 
branches on the flames. Around it moved 
a. group of people, whom at first I supposed 
to be brigands, but on nearer approach 1 
found they were Zingari — a class half 
gipsies, half robbers, of unknown origin, 
and speaking Italian, but with an accent 
peculiar to themselves. Like all the 
scattered remnants of this mysterious tnbe 
in other countries, the Zingari wander over 
Ihe face of tlie land, ivithout possessing any 
properly save the chattels borne in the 
panniers of their mules and asses. These 
' vagrants are chiefly employed in working 
on metals, which they manufacture into 
rude stilettoes, buckles, and bodkins, 
though they live principally by their ivits 
and the nimbleness of their lingers. 

On my approach, the male portion of 
Hie community snatched up their knives 
and poles, and a skirmish might have 
ensued, had not an old man, who appeared' 
lo be their capo, or chief, quieted their 
damour, and stepped forward to receive 
ine. The gang consisted of twelve men 
Oiid the same number of women, all of 
~ I clad in a gaudy though miserable 

rft<? old ZingsTo iwd a beard like fliai 



-the 

^ and deerskin jacket wei 
and his brawny brown legs i 
below the knee, his feet being encased ii 
sandals, laced with straps above the aoU^ 
a broad belt encirded his waist, and stq 
tained a knife, a. flask, a pouch, and i 
mandolin, whidi, with a staff, or asha' 
pole, six feet long, completed his equii 
ment. The younger vagabonds wet* a 
attired much in the same manner, ibti 
dark glancing eyes, naked limbs ai 
shoulders, wild tangled hair, and wolf-sk 
garments, giving them a very savage 
satyr- 1 ike aspect. 

Uelieving there was i . . 

these people, and being willing to rest aei 
gratify my curiosity, I dismounted, ani 
returned ceremoniously the greeting of il 
venerable capo. 

' Cross her hand with a ducat of coiii 
that Zilla may read your fortune, sigiK 
gentiluomo I' said a young girl, daaui 
round me, and snapping her castBQCt 
while a gipsy struck a few notes oa 
rude guitar, and chanted the ZiagaKsa 
' Touch my hand with gold, and if yO 
love will be successful, I will read it 
the stars.' 

' 1 would rather have it read from M 
own bright eyes, my pretty donzella,' sM^ 
with a gallant air. This made die w 
of the young rogue with the guitar fla 
fire 1 and, on my attempting to take ^ 
hand of the girl, she tripped away fotmjg 
with a demure air of rustic coquetry, wM" 
made her look prettier still. Thoi^ fi 
tall, she was finely formed ; the coi][oi|r: 
her head and profile was of classic bewil 
Her eyes were darker than any 1 had eS 
looked on, and at times they became lusttB 
with lambent light, and her teeth, wbiteifl 
regular, were unsurpassed in brilliancy, *tf 
by those of Bianca. But her face, herald 
and legs— the latter partially displayed^ 
a scanty petticoat— were burned by the ■ 
to a hue considerably darker than 8 
natural olive tint of her race. Her ta 
was so black that it seemed of a i/ut 1& 
where the light struck upon it, and) 
luxuriant masses were confined by a gol j 
arrow, with an unexpanded bulb, annoiiv 
ing that she was a maiden spotless j^^ 
free, the iafi being the sign of bctr 
or marriage. 

' Gentil signor, for a crown I will v 
you a speW ifealViV t!W.V.« vi\ 'Ow^-^q 
^iove you.' 
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' Benissimo, my girl !' said I, * if only one 
woman loves me truly >' 

* Or seek you a love-potion ? or a charm 
against French bullets? said a hideous 
hag, with fierce black eyes, a shrivelled 
skin, and the aspect of a Hecate. 

* Bah !' growled the old Zingaro ; * away 
with you, Zilla— and you, too, good mother ! 
The cavaliere has not come among us to 
have charms made, or fortunes read ; but 
for a trusty guide, who for a handful of 
carlini will conduct him through any part 
of the woods between seas.' 

* Right, master Zingaro ! — a guide is just 
what 1 am in search of, to direct me on the 
Crotona road — at least, so far as we may 
go until dawn, when I may see to avoid 
these cursed rice-fields and quagmires, 
through which it is no joke to ride in the 
dark.' 

'True, signor; you have had a very 
narrow escape. I remember that in the 
wet season, when these marshes become 
lakes, three of Regnier's dragoons, while 
escorting the famous crookback, Gaspare 
Truffi, to the. gallows at Monteleone, were 
cajoled by his oily tongue, and led among 
the rice-fields yonder, as the shortest way. 
Via ! 'twas the longest road they ever 
marched — for they are on it yet. Gaspare 
escaped ; but the troopers and their horses 
sunk for ever in the shifting morass. You 
may thank those blessed stars that shone 
so kindly on you ; you had perished but for 
them. Seat yourself on the turf, signor; 
the Zingari feast when other men sleep, and 
if you will condescend to partake of our 

meal ' I bowed assent, and seated 

myself beside his daughter. 

It would have been wiser to have ridden 
on my way, with or without a guide, rather 
than have trusted myself in such quarters 
and company ; but tne aspect of the whole 
group was so strikingly romantic, that I 
was tempted to linger. The red flames of 
the fire cast fitful and lurid gleams of light 
on the dark countenances and wild gar- 
ments of the wanderers, shedding a fiery 
glow on the rich green foliage of the gi- 
gantic oaks and elms, whose gnarled trunks 
were interlaced with ivy, vine, and olive. 
No wind poured through the long, still 
vistas of the forest, whose gloomy recesses 
were spangled with myriads of fire- flies, 
flitting like flames of fairy tapers. A moun- 
tain torrent was falling near us, and the 
roaring hiss of the cascade seemed alone 
to stir the dewy leaves of the umbrageous 
foliage. The large eyes of the Zingari 
were glinting in the light, as they stared 
fixedly on the red embers, or watched tVie 



motions of the aged crone who superin* 
tended the cooking. The meal — whether 
late supper or early breakfast, I know not 
— consisted of sundry portions of roebuck 
and wild pig, which were broiling and 
sputtering merrily on the glowing bars of 
an immense gridiron. To these savoury 
viands were added cakes of flour, a jar of 
boiled rice, and a pitcher of the wine of the 
country. Close by me stood Cartouche, 
reined up to the lower branch of an oak, 
his large and prominent eyes glaring in 
the light of the fire, and his broad, red 
nostrils quivering as the smoke curled 
around them. 

This was one of those picturesque scenes 
of service which are rendered so pleasant 
by the very contrast they present to others. 
Two hours before I had been seated in a 
superb boudoir, beside Bianca and her 
friend ; now I lounged on the grass among 
unshaven thieves and vagrants, who re- 
garded my rich uniform and well-trimmed 
mustachios with eyes of ill-concealed admi- 
ration and wonder. 

During this midnight revel, the old capo 
represented the roads about the forest as 
being so dangerous that I resolved to abide 
with his band until dawn, when he promised 
to send a guide with me so far as I wished. 

' Besides, Excellenza,' he added, * Fran- 
catripa's men are in the forest, and you 
might be in some peril if you fell into their 
hands alone ; while, under my protection,, 
you are safe. I mean not that the noble 
Francatripa would in person molest you ; 
but there are those in his band who are 
less scrupulous, and who care not whether 
a traveller wears the scarlet uniform of 
Britain, or the blue of my Lord Peppo, 
especially that crooked fiend, Gaspare 
Truffi, who, since the massacre of his own 
gang by the voltigeurs of the Marchese di 
Monteleone, acts as Signor Francatripa's 
lieutenant.' 

As daylight could not be far distant, I 
consented to remain. Rolled up in my 
cloak, I lay down to sleep by the feet of 
my horse, while the Zingari, after posting 
one of their gang to watch, also composed 
themselves for repose on the greensward. 

The novelty of my situation, the character 
of my companions, and my late happy inter- 
view with Bianca, kept floating before me, 
chasing away sleep, and compelling me for 
a time to lie awake. I lay watching a 
gigantic tarantella — a species of spider well 
known for the venomous nature of its bite — 
spinning its net <i€ %^^tvj sk*^;^^»*^ Sx-^-^sv "^icfc 
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in, in the classic form of Zilla, who b.y 
me, sleeping on her father's mantle of 
undressed deerskin, over which her un- 
bound ringlets rolled in liixuria.iic profusion. 
At last I dropped into a half- si umber, but 
was speedily aroused by something writhing 
trithin my cloak. 1 threw it open, and lo '. 
i bloated viper of enormous size was coiled 
round my left arm. While I endeavoured 
in vain to shake it off, an exclamation of 
disgust escaped me, which awoke the young 
igirl Zilla, who, on beholding my predica- 
ment, fearlessly grasped the throat of the 
venomous reptile, and tossed it with all her 
Strength among the trees. This action re- 
called the lines in Virgil's Third Georgic : 

' In fair Calabiia's wood; a. snake 19 bred, 
Willi curling crest and wlib aduancing head ; 
Waving he rolls, and makes a winding trick, 
His belly spotted, burnished is bis back.' 

' Signor, do not be alarmed !' said Zilla ; 

I hope the horrid thing- has not bitten you ! 

ih, were you to sleep for a single night 
where I have often slept, in the sedges hy 
the Lake of Lugano, at the base of Mont 
Salvador, where the surface of the water 
and all the fields around it swarm with 
vipers, you would not be so frightened by 

I was not frightened, my gentle Zingara, 
though certainly a little startled.' 

'Pardon me, excellenza — 1 meant tiot 
that ; but— but only that I am so happy 10 
have been of service.' She paused with 
something like embarrassment. 

She was so beautiful that I was half 
ashamed to offer her money ; and on my 
placing a Venetian sequin in her hand. 
Strange to say, it was with the utmost re- 
luctance, and after many a furtive glance at 
the snoring capo, that this half-clad gipsy 
girl accepted the gift. So I kissed each of 
her dimpled cheeks — a soldier-like mode of 
payment, which she evidently relished much 
more ; the sequin seemed only the bestowal 
of a chanty, hut the kiss was a complin 
Her oriental eyes kindled with vivacity and 
li^ht, equalled only by those of the young 
Zmgaro, her admirer ; whom I observed 
coiled up close by, like a snake in a bush, 
and watching us with a keen expression of 
anger and mistrust, that boded me little 
goodwill. 

'And so, for this night, I am the rival of 
a Zingaro— a beggarly gipsy boy !' thought 
I, resigning myself once more to slumber ; 
'ifhat a dashing intrigue for an aide-de- 
\^inp! And yet the girl is pretty enough 
^ turn the beads of our whole mess.' 
J tossed and turned restlessly on my 



grassy bed. In vain J invoked sleep ; a 
dreamy sense of danger kepi me 3wak% 
although 1 had a long and hard ride before 
me at daybreak. At last 1 fell into a doling 
stupor, produced by the capo's wine and the 
dampness of his bivouac 

1 was roused to consciousness by a shi 
from Zilla — a piercing rry^which -brougl 
the whole Zingari on their legs in an ills' ' 
and, springing up, I grasped my sabre- 
hideous visage of Gaspare Truili, I^ up , 
the dying embers, scowled at mft for a] 
moment, from among the pale-green foliagi 
of an orange-tree ; we then heard hin. 
bounding away with one of his elvish yeUs 
of spite and malice. 

' Slay him— slay him I Oh, ibe hideci . 
crookback!' exclaimed Zilla, ' Caro signo^' 
I watched while you slept, and saw hint 
stealing near you like a tiger-cat. He liad 
a dagger in his hand, and his look wat 
deadly : 1 knew his fell intentions.' 

' OIH Zingari I' shouted the enraged capoj 
'up Mose— up Maldo— away— after bio. 
with your knives and poles 1' 

'A hundred ducats for him, dead or alive! 
I exclaimed. 

'Cowards 1' ejaculated the old 

But no man stirred in pursuit 
tenant of Francatripa was not to be purs 
and attacked like an ordinary outlaw. ' 
gang hung their heads and dtew back 

My exasperation was only equaUed4ljr. 
my astonishment at this reappearancft of 
the hunchback, who, 1 had supposed, omit 
have perished in the whirlpool beneatlj ttfl 
Villa d'Alfieri. My rage was kindled". ■*■ 
by this third attempt to assassinate me" 
had he fallen into my hands at that inoi_ 
I should certainly have incapacitated llHB 
from making another attempt on my life 

As a longer stay with my new acquMR" 
tances in such a vicinity seemed hkelyW 
be fraught with other troubles and dangeiiLr. 
I mounted and rode off, accompanied bx*' 
little boy, the brother of Zilla. To barf 
tendered my thanks and purse at parriiu;: 
but what gold could ever repay the debtr" 
gratitude 1 owed the poor gipsy girl? "' 
had saved my life. 1 thought less of it 
than I have done since ; one's existen 
in hourly peril when campaigning:, 
escapes from danger are matters of mi__ 
less note in warfare than in a time of peacft,- 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE HUNCHBACK AGAIN. 

In a little while day dawned, and all the 
splendour of an Italian sunrise lit up the 
scenery. The waning moon shone pale 
and dim as, fading, it disappeared in the 
azure sky. From the lofty hills I had a 
view of the Mediterranean ; its bright sur- 
face gleamed like a sea of polished glass, 
throwing out in strong relief the dark frigates 
anchored in the gulf, the gaudy xebecques 
with their broad lateen sails, swift feluccas, 
oared galleys, and a swarm of little coasting 
vessels. These seas, nevertheless, were at 
times infested by French cruisers and Alge- 
rine corsairs, who, darting from behind some 
cape or isle, pounced upon the unwary mer- 
chantman—for this tribe of Mussulman 
pirates had not then been extirpated or 
subdued. 

As I advanced, fields of rice, of Turkey 
corn, and even sugar-canes, appeared at 
intervals among the wooded hills ; and the 
roadway was bordered by laurels, myrtles, 
and mulberry-trees. A few cottages, with 
picturesque little mills turned by natural 
cascades, peeped out from among groves 
of the orange and plum tree ; and ridgy 
mountains, over whose tall summits the 
sun poured down its lustre, bounded the 
landscape. As the sun ascended higher 
into the blue vault, and his heat and bril- 
liance increased, the scenery became in- 
volved in a hazy silver mist, which floated 
over the face of nature like a veil of the 
finest gauze, softening and subduing the 
vivid and varied tints ; it was denser on 
the mountains, from whose giant sides vast 
volumes of white vapour came rolling down, 
like avalanches, or foaming cascades, into 
the valleys below. 

The wild and rugged nature of the 
country, and my ignorance of the locali- 
ties, caused me to progress but slowly. 
When passing through jonely places, I met 
more than one scout lielonging to various 
bands of brigands watching, rifle in hand, 
among the rocks, and exchanging signals 
by imitating the scream of the owl, the yell 
of the lynx, or the caw of the rook ; but 
they always greeted me by a wave of the 
hat, and cry of '' A holy day to you, signor !' 
permitting me to pass without question. In 
many of these desert places the wayside 
was strewn with the dead bodies of French 
soldiers, who had perished from wounds or 
exhaustion. By this route some of Monte- 
leone's brigade had retreated, and ruarvv oi 



the poor stragglers lay in ghastly groups 
around the rude wooden crosses (marking 
the scene of murder) and stone fountains 
so common by the roadside in Italy. They 
had been stripped, and some, perhaps, 
despatched by the poniards of the plun- 
derers ; many were torn by wild beasts, 
and all were in a loathsome state of decay, 
lying unburied, blackening and sweltering 
under a burning sun. 

A long ride over rough ground brought 
me to Policastro. Wearied with so long a 
seat on horseback under such intense heat, 
and feeling a languor caused by the hot 
south wind which had blown all day, I 
gladly halted at the first albergo that 
appeared. 

Policastro was all in a bustle — the people 
were holding a festival in honour of St. 
Eufemio, their patron saint. It was with 
the utmost difficulty I found quarters in a 
miserable inn, where I fed and dressed 
Cartouche with my own hands, while such 
humble fare as the place afforded was in 
course of preparation. 

The signoressa was very sorry — but. the 
town was in such a bustle, she hoped 
*excellenza' would condescend to take 
what her house afforded — maccheroni, 
lardo, bread and fruit, with Gioja wine. 

* Maladetto 1' said I, with no very con- 
tented air, *let me have the best, signora.* 
' This indifferent repast was soon dis- 
missed, the table cleared, and fruit and 
wine l^rought in. Lighting a cigar, I drew 
a sofa close to the open window, and 
lounged there, observing the fair, or merry- 
making, held in honour of the sainted 
Eufemio. Laces, silver buttons, ribands, 
chaplets of beads, knives and bodkins, 
gaudy pictures of miracles and the Ma- 
donna, skins of bucks and wolves, real or 
imaginary relics of holy personages who 
died in the odour of sanctity, rags, rotten 
bones, teeth, and innumerable pieces of the 
true cross, were offered for sale by various 
ecclesiastics and pious rogues who kept 
stalls— the first for the benefit of the saint, 
and the last for their own. Warm choke- 
priest, pastry, and sour wine (the refuse of 
the convent cellars) were retailed for the 
same purposes. Flags waved, and gar- 
lands and ribands fluttered on every side ; 
bells were tolling and men carolling, and 
women and children were dancing and 
singing round a richly -attired ima^e of St. 
Eufemio, as large as life, erected on the 
identical spot from which that blessed T^e.^- 
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of the Padri, with shaven scalps, dark 
cowls, or shovel-hats, clad in sombre tunics 
girt with cords of discipline, swarmed In 
the streets. 

All this festivity displayed the harmless 
devotion of the Italian character, and its 
' peculiar superstitions ; but among the 
'mountains eastward of the town I became 
■ acquainted with deeds of atrocity which 
revealed all its blacker traits— its proneness 
to revenge and bloodshed. 

' Love,' says a popular writer, ' is a fiery 
and fierce passion everywhere ; but we, 
'who live in a moi'e favoured land, know 
very little of the terrible effects it some- 
times causes, and the bloody tragedies 
which it has a thousand limes produced, 
where the heart of man is uncontrolled by 
reason or religion, and his blood is heated 
into a fever by the burning sun that glows 
in the heaven above his head.' Of this 1 
had many instances during our short cam- 
paign among the wild Calabrians. 

On entering a little hamlet at the'Lase of 
the hills which rise between Policastro and 
Crotona, I found that a marriage had just 
been celebrated, and all the inhabitants of 
the place were making merry on the oc- 
casion. Rustic tables were spread under 
the shade of orange-trees, and baked 
meats, rice, milk, fruit, and other simple 
viands were displayed in profusion. The 
happy peasants welcomed me joyously, and 
invited me to tarry for a time and "par- 
take of the general festivity. I dismounted 
and was led forward by a crowd of rustics 
to the place of honour, beside the most re- 
spected guest— the parrocchiano, a vener- 
able and silver-haired brother of San 
Francesco, who had just united the young 

After touching our glasses and tasting 
the wine, we stood up to observe the 
dancers, who were perfomiing one of their 
fipirited national measures, to the music of 
the tabor, the flute, and zampogna. The 
bridegroom, a stout and handsome wood- 
man, arrayed in gala attire— a particoloured 
jacket, scarlet vest, and green breeches, 
the knees of which, like his conical hat, 
were gaily decorated with knots of ribands 
— was dancing with his btide, little dream- 
ing that a malignant rival scowled from the 
orangery close beside them. As usual, the 
bride was the object of greatest interest ; 
she possessed beauty of form, delicacy of 
feature, and a soft, Maiionna-like expres- 
sion of serenity and modesty, which, set off 
""y her smart Italian costume, rendered her 
'te bewitching. A piece of white linen 
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with a fringed edge over her shoulder^, 
half concealing the heavy braids of ebon 
hair through which shone the gilt arrow 
whose bulb would to-morrow be cxpandea 
Large, dark, but downcast eyes, a small 
rosy mouth, and dimpled chin, and a 
beautiful bosom, were among those charms 
with which the woodman's bride was gifted 
^doubtless, her only dower. The old 
people clapped their hands, while the 
younger sang her praises, accompanied 
with the music of flutes and mandolins. 

The measure was the provincial tajaot 
lella — one which requires the utmost agUit* 
the movements increasing in rapidity * 
the dance approaches its termination. A, 
the moment when the music was loudeib 
and the joy of the dancers and revellerstt 
its height, the sharp report of a rifle-shil^ 
fired from the orangery, startled the joyns 
throng, a wild shrieking laugh was heaHi 
and the unhappy bride feli dead at the I'ed 
of her husband I 

'Ahi ! madonna mia! la sposa !' burst 
from every tongue ; then all stood lip 4 
moment mute— transfi.ted with horror. 

The woodman uttered a , " 
grief, and, unsheathing his knife, p 
mto the thicket, with the aspect and fiuy t( 
a tiger. Then rose shouts of anger, 

'Oh, abomination ! 'Tis Trulfi the de^ 
— Gaspare the himchback 1 Maledictiojl 
and revenge !' 

The men scattered in pursuit of tht 
assassin, armed with knives, clubs, c 
goads, and such weapons as th^ cm 
snatch on the instant, leaving the t 
Franciscan and women on their T 

lamenting over the haples _ 

venge thus cnielly cut off when her ymi 
and buoyant heart was bounding with li 
and joy. 

'Gaspare I' I ejaculated, leaping on nf 1 
horse to join in the pursuit ; 'is this deini 
everywhere I Can this gnome of thfr 
woods be dogging my footsteps ? CouW — 
this death-shot have been intended Htf 

But the Franciscan informed me that ill 
cripple had been a disappointed suitor, ill 
that, ugly and venomous as he was, tl 
overgrown reptile professed love for I 
village girl, and liad made a solemn v 
of vengeance on the woodman, 
exasperated beyond measure at this t 

Clorable outrage, and assisted i: 
!ss oursuit as long as it was pssible t 
me to do so, consistently with the genertf 
order. Finding that 1 had far outstripi 
the villagers, and was sioae wtoctiv^ 
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ward, and pursued my journey, not con- 
soled by the recollection that deeds as dark 
were committed in the wild county of 
Tipperary when I was quartered there. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE HERMITAGE. 

Reflecting on the recent catastrophe, I 
rode for some time absorbed in mournful 
thought, from which \ was aroused by the 
peculiar sound of Cartouche's hoofs ringing 
ott hard pavement. On looking about, and 
finding that I was riding over some old 
Roman way, the aged hemjiit, whom th^ 
yoang ladies had requested me to. visit, 
came to my remembrance, fof in answer to 
my inquiries at Policastro, as to his resi- 
dence, I had been informed that a cause- 
way of unknown antiquity led to his 
hernitage. 

Eyening was fast approaching, and after 
entering a narrow wooded valley, between 
two lofty hills, I found the gloom increasing 
rapidly. The clouds, too, were gathering 
fast ; a few large drops of rain plashed 
heavily on the tossing leaves, while a faint 
gleam of lightning and the muttering of 
distant thunder announced an approaching 
storm. I now looked somewhat anxiously 
for the dwelling of the recluse, and pursuing 
the windings of that ancient way— which, 
perhaps, in former days had echoed to the 
sandalled feet of Milo's mighty host — I 
penetrated yet further into the deep valley. 
Stupendous oaks clothed the darkening 
hills, 9nd cast a sable and melancholy 
glooin aroun4. The solitude was awful, 
the stillness intense, for it was scarcely 
broken by a brawling torrent, rushing, red 
and muddy, over a precipice of jagged 
rock, and resounding in a deep and echoing 
chasm. Afar pif, on the most distant 
peaks, flickered the blaze of vast furnaces 
kindk^ by charcoal-burners ; but soon 
these fires were quenched by the fury of 
the risin|f storm, and broad sheets of light- 
ning, with vivid and ghastly glare, lit earth 
^nd sky almost incessantly. By the livid 
flashes I was enabled to find my way to the 
hermilM^e, sind pushing forward at full 
gailep, fgladly reached its welcome shelter. 

A roiigh wooden cross, and a turf- seat 
beside a rock, firom which bubbled a rill 
into a basin worn by the water (that had 
fallen for ages, perhaps) on the stones 
below, 2|nswered th^ description given me 
qf tW al^e of (bi$ recluse of the wMex- 



ness. Dismounting, I approached a small 
edifice of stone, which appeared to be the 
ruined tomb of some ancient Roman, 
whose naine, once great and glorious, was 
now lost in oblivion. Its form was square, 
its size about twelve feet each way, and it 
had a domed roof of massive stonework, 
which was covered with ivy and myrtle, 
while wild fuchsias and wallflowers 
flourished in the clefts and joints of the 
decayed masonry. Two Roman columns 
^d an entablature, time-worn and muti- 
lated, formed the portico, which was closed 
by a rustic door of rough-barked wood. 
Oh the architrave I could just make out 
this inscription, cut in ancient characters : 

SIT TIBI TERRA LEVIS, 

the wish uttered at the funerals of the 
Latins, that earth might press lightly on 
the person buried. I therefore concluded 
that the edifice had been erected anterior 
to the custom of burning the dead. 

Fastening my horse in a sheltered nook, 
between the tomb and a rock that rose 
perpendicularly behind it, I knocked thrice 
at the door, but not receiving an answer, I 
pushed it open and entered. The light of 
a lamp, placed in a recess before an image 
of the Madonna, glimmered like a star 
amid the darkness of that dreary habita- 
tion, and just enabled me to perceive, on 
my eyes becoming accustomed to the 
gloom, a most melancholy object, one not 
unlike that which presented itself to the 
reprobate Don Raphael and his friend 
among the mountains of Cuenga. 

On a bed of leaves and straw, stretched 
on the paved floor, and clad in the coarse 
canvas garb of the p6orest order of priest- 
hood, lay the venerable hermit. The hand 
of death pressed heavily on him. His 
cassock, rent and torn in twenty places, 
scarcely covered his almost fleshless form, 
which age, fasting, and maceration had 
attenuated to a frightful degree. A rusty 
chain, evidence of some self-imposed 
penance, encircled his waist ; and he con- 
vulsively clasped in his bony and shrunken 
hands a rosary. Close by lay an old 
drinking-horn and a human skull, the 
latter well polished by long use, and near 
them lay a handful of chestnuts, the 
remains of his last repast. 

* O thou most adorable Virgin !' he ex- 
claimed, in a feeble but piercing voice, * in 
this terrible hour intercede for me with 
Him whom I dare not address, for horribly 
the awful memory of the past arises at this. 
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E died awa.y, and I approached 
genily. removing my liat on drawing near, 

' A foot !' he exclaimed. " Oh, stranger I 
fsK the love of mercy, give me a draught of 
I Thirst makes me suffer in antici- 
^^ 1 those pains which are in store for 
unneis such as 1 am I' 

His drinking -cup was empty, bo I 
oastened to the brook and filled it with 
T ; the storm was roaring lerrifically 
through the valley at that moment. Hurry- 
ing back, I fastened the door, and pouring 
B few drops of brandy from my travelling- 
flask into the water, held the cup to the 
sufferer's lips, who, after drinking greedily, 
sank again on his couch. A faint fiush 
spread over his death-pale face ; he revived 
rapidly, and endeavoured to raise himself 
«p into a sitting posture, but in vain : nature 
was exhausted. After trimming the lamp, 
by its smoky light 1 took a closer sun'ey of 
the tomb and its scarcely living tenant. 
The dismal aspect of the place— its dark 
walls and darker urn-niches— the feeble 
light and heavy sombre shadows, together 
with its wretched inmate, filled me with 
wonder, disgust, and pity. 

The face and figure of the hermit were 
Buch as I never saw before, and have never 
looked on since. He was a very old man 
— old beyond anyone 1 had ever known ; 
and he seemed to have hovered so long on 
the brink of the grave — lingering between 
time and eternity — that he looked (if one 
may be allowed the expression) a living 
corpse, almost as much a part of the ne'ct 
world as of this. The crown of his head 
was bald, but tangled locks of white hair 
5lrag;gled from his temples, and mingling 
with his beard, formed one matted mass, 
v;hite as snow, growing together, and 
almost concealing tus visage, and reaching 
below his rusty girdle. It gave a patri' 
archal dignity to his appearance. His keen 
and sunken eyes gleamed beneath his 
white and bushy eyebrows, with a most 
unpleasant expression ; like the horrid 
glare of death, mingling with the resdess 
and roUing glances of insanity. 

To disturb him as little as possible by 

the appearance of my uniform. I wrapped 

' my cloak round me, and, seated on a stone 

near his couch of leaves, waited until he 

revived so far as to address me. Refreshed 

by the cool draught, and invigorated by 

the spirit it contamed, his energies were 

rallying rapidly ; yet I did not think he 

would live out the night. The tempest 

^efi^r ra^ed farioas\y without made yel more 

'bpressife the silence within the tomb 

pa silence broken only by the heavj' 



breathing and indistinct muttering c 

Sweeping over the drenched 
the rain was pouring down like a cascad^ 
on the vaulted roof of the catacomb ; 1 
swollen torrent roared over the adjact 
rocks ; the rushing wind howled throuf 
the narrow glen, and the woods reve 
berated the rattling peals of thunde 
Ever and anon the electric fluid sheet 
the sky with livid tiame, showing the d: 
masses of fleeting vapotir, and lighting 
the doorway and the broken niche "' 
served for a window, so as to revea 
wild landscape — the woods waving ti 
tuously like a surge, the strained 
tossing tbeir branches to the blast, ani 
dark hills beyond, whose peaks the thundi 
bolls were shattering in their fury. 

The Kiorm lulled for a moment ; aod 
for a moment only ! Again the roll- 
thunder pealed, slowly and sublimely 
the distance, echoing athwart the vauL tl 
heaven like platoons of musketry, 
roar of the elements increased as the svna 
rushed onward, till at length it burst intw 
over the valley, as if to spend its coico 
trated fury on that lonely tomb. A succes- 
sion of stunning reports, each one laid as 
the roar of a hundred pieces of cannon, 
shook the dome and the walls of thetomb 
to their foundations; some fragments rf 
masonry fell to the earth, and I taped 
towards the door, fearing to be buried in 
the falling ruin. But the tomb withstood 
the bursting tempest, as it had done thou- 
sands of others. 

The old man, uplifting his clasped hands 
and gleaming eyes to heaven, shrieked 
wildly a prayer in Latm. His aspect was 
awful ; he seemed, the embodied spirit of 
the tempest— which now died away more 
suddenly than it rose. The dust wts y« 
falling from the shaken roof and wills of 
the tomb when the storm ceased. 

"Twas the voice of God in wrath I' ec* 
claimed the hermit, in a firm and soteum 
voice. "Stranger, would that thou weria 
priest to implore for me the intercession of 
the blessed Mary, mother of all compassiont 
to pray with me in this dread hour. Prayerl r 
prayer I much need have 1 of prayer l* 
soothe the terrors of my parting soul !' ~' 

I was deeply impressed by this appalling' 
scene. The accents of the dying man wer* 
faltering and full of anguish : he spoU • 
as if eternity had opened to his mentd' 

' More than a hundred years have rolled 
away since 1 first looked otv the light of this 
viQ^\A~Miserere mei Doming 1 ^swv^ -^t-KCi 
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only have I spent in prayer, penance, soli- 
tude, and mortification of the flesh, to atone 
in some degree for the manifold and deadly 
sins committed while a denizen of the great 
and wicked community of mankind. You 
behold a sinner,' he continued, his voice 
rising as he proceeded — ^a villain of no 
ordinary dye ! A wretch, whose enormities 
are greater than sixty years of piety and 
repentance can atone for— long though they 
have been. Centuries seem to have elapsed 
since this dismal tomb of the wilderness 
first became the witness of my secret sorrow 
— since I last heard the din of the bad and 
busy world ! How many of the brave, the 
beautiful, and the innocent have been 
gathered to their fathers in that weaiy 
time ! Generations have been born, have 
lived their allotted span, and been called to 
their last account ; yet this guilty head has 
been spared. Memory, with all its goading 
torments, has never left me ; though the 
torpid apathy of age and a life of solitude 
— sixty slowly passing years spent in brood- 
ing over past horrors, and the crimes of 
early days— have. worn and withered to the 
core a heart which for swelling pride and 
ferocity had not its equal in Italy. Who 
would think this hand had ever grasped a 
sword ?' 

He laughed like a serpent hissing, and 
thrust before me his right hand ; lean, 
bony, and wrinkled, the large joints pro- 
truded beneath the thin, shrivelled skin, 
which revealed every vein, muscle, and 
fibre. His skeleton form was so covered 
with hair that he resembled an overgrown 
baboon ; and as he regarded me with a 
wild and intense stare, his red and sunken 
eyes sparkled like those of a Skye terrier 
through the tangled bush of white locks 
overhanging them. 

' Men say I have been mad !' he con- 
tinued ; * I might well have been so, if 
bodily torture and mental agony, incessant 
and acute, can unseat the lofty mind which 
alone makes man godlike. In this dread 
hour, the memories of other years— deeds 
of anger and crime, thoughts of sorrow and 
remorse — come crowding fast upon me ! 
O miserere m^i, Dojnms P " 

He seemed talking to himself rather than 
to me, and often pressed his bony fingers 
on his sharp angular temples, as if trying 
to arrange the chaos of recollections. 

* Blessed be Madonna, that she sent a 
fellow-mortal to witness these last agonies 
— to behold the deathbed of a sinner ! Let 
its memory be treasured up in your heart— 
profit by it, my son ! One death-scene such 
^s this is t>9tter lYi^xi a thousand homiWes.' 



(ThU to me, who but two days before 
had ridden through the carnage of Maida !) 

* You are young, and I am old, my son— 
old in years, and older still in sin ; yet say, 
think you there is any hope for me ? In 
another hour I shall have passed from this 
transient life to that which is eternal. 
What will become of my soul ? Will He 
consume me in his wrath ? O Spirito 
Santo, thou alone canst answer ! I behold 
that flaming abyss of everlasting misery 
and woe, where there is weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. Is that my 
doom ? O miserere mei^ Domine ! Mercy ! 
pity me ! speak !' 

While raving thus, he clasped my feet 
with the energy of despair ; his whole frame 
shook with excess of spiritual terror, and 
his eyes seemed bursting from their sockets. 
Deeply moved, I heard him in silence, not 
knowing what to reply. A long pause 
ensued. 

* Holy father !' said I, when the paroxysm 
had passed away, 'there is hope in the 
mercy of Heaven even for the vilest, how 
much more for one who has passed so holy 
a life as you !' 

* Alas ! alas !' he exclaimed, beating his 
breast, * thou knowest me not, my son ! 
And the simple peasantry who regard me 
as a saint — even like the holy Gennaro — 
know me not !' 

* Whatever may be those crimes, the 
recollection of which so haunts you, let us 
hope that remorse and sincere repent- 
ance * 

' Blessed words ! You say truly, my son ! 
Remorse and repentance will do much ; 
but a load of guilt weighs heavy upon my 
soul. I would fain unburthen my con- 
science to thee, my son ; though the recital 
of my iniquities might freeze the marrow in 
your bones. Receive my last confession, I 
beseech thee ; for I would .lot go down to 
the grave with the reputation of a saint ; 
which, though given me by many, I merit 
so little I' 

Again he drank thirstily ; and raising 
himself into a half-recumbent posture, 
prepared to make that revelation for which 
my excited curiosity longed so impatiently. 
He was rallying rapidly ; his voice became 
fuller, and his enunciation more distinct 
and connected. He clutched my arm with 
an iron grasp, and his bleared and hollow 
eyes glittering with excitement, glared into 
mine with a searching and intense expres- 
sion, which made me feel very far from 
comfortable. 

' You woMld Ytt^Oa. \35k ^CNfc^^x^iS. ^ T^^-^iS^^ 



heart — consolation lit a soul torn with 
anguish and remorse ! Vou bid me hope ! 
Listen, then, to what mortals ears have 
never heard— the long-concealed secret of 
my life — the crimes of my heedless youth, 
and the sorrows of Diomida ; who, perhaps, 
from the side of Madonna in heaven, 
beholds this scene to-night.' 

Gathering all his energies, the q^ed 
recluse commenced the following narration, 
in the solemn subdued tone of a contrite 
sinner recounting his misdeeds ; recalling 
with a vividness that seemed preternatural 
in one so near his end, the history of his 
youth. 

His narrative was often interrupted by 
pauses, bursts of sorrow, and groans of 
remorse, exclamations of pity and horror, 
pious ejaculations, and prayers for mercy. 

Exhausting as this suffering and exertion 
must have been, he seemed to gain strength 
as he proceeded — as if all his powers 
recumed to accomplish this last effort ; so 
the flame of the expiring lamp bums bright 
it is extinguished. 



CHAPTER Xiri, 

THE HERMlfs CONfESSlOS. 

' Of all the nobles of Venice, none enjoyed 



' The gayest and most gallant of cavaliers, 
loved by his friends and respected by his 
enemies, he was the star of the senaie, and 
idol of the people. His wife was beautiful 
and virtuous ; his estates were among the 
richest, his palaces the most superb, his 
stud the most fleet and graceful, his 
assemblies and gondolas the most elegant, 
^nd his galleries the most raagniticent in 
Venice ! What more was wanting to make 
him the happiest man in Italy .' 

At the age of twenty, Count Giulio 
espoused Diomida, the niece of John di Cor- 
naro, the venerable doge, then in the eighty- 
Iburth year of his age ; preferring her to an 

f heiress of the powerful house of Strazoldi, 
lo whom he had been in childhood be- 
trothed. Diomida was then in her seven- 
I teenth year, and her beauty, not less than 
her exalted rank, made her the first lady in 
Venice. Her mind was not inferior to her 
charms, which were such as man rarely 
looks on. O Diomida ! even at this distant 

re, when the silent tomb has so long 
sd over tbee—ny. even now, when 
Iff back thraagh the long, dark vista 




of years of horror, I can recall to memt 
thy lovely sweetness and majestic beaut 
true attributes of thy blood and hig. 
descent, which made thee the noble gloif 
of Venetians ! 

For a time after his marriage, na taan 
was happier than Count Giulio, and na 
woman more loving or beloved than 
Diomida. Proud of each other, theii 
mutual tenderness and devotion appeared 
to increase every day, and their happines 
became a proverb among their friends. Jf 
the count relumed ruffled in temper bji 
losses at the gaming-table, by debates I4 
the senate, by any obstruction opposed » 
the passage of his gondola on the canal, tl' 
his train on the steps of the Rialto, tbt 
soft voice and gentle smile of Diomida wen) 
sure to soothe his flery spirit, which Mi 
easily chafed by trifles into a fury, Al ihft 
sound of her voice or the pressure of her 
little hand, the gloom vanished from bis 
haughty brow, and the annoyance vns 
forgotten; Diomida was formed for love 
and delight, and anger Hed from Ui 
presence. The count doted on theuobfe 
girl whom he had taken to his bosomiaol 
enthroned in his palace ; his afTectim ^{^ 
no equal save her own. His innocMBli] 
was supremely happy— giddy with joys I 
were too bright to last. She saw not 
storm that was gathering in the distal 
and which, urged by the power of her 
genius, was so soon to overwhelm her. 

The young Count di Straioldi —who ] 
been serving under Zoiidodari, Gn 
Master of Malta, and had gained cOnsi{ 



nthow 



Giulio, at the altar of Sta. Maria (., 
Salute, had placed on the bright tresfitt 
Diomida that coronet which ought to& 
adorned the sister of Strazoldi. 

Like all the Venetian nobles, the CM 
di Scrazoldi was fierce, haughty, a 
infatuated with his family raiik j a 
being naturally of a libertine disposim 
his residence among the knights of g 
Giovanni— whose loose mode of life isg 
verbial— did not improve bis morals. T 
wild cavaliers and reckless military bob 
with whom he had associated, in t 
garrisons of La Valetta and Melita, 6 
altogether destroyed the little sense 
honour which a Venetian education li 
left uncorrupted ; and he returned a pel ' 
devil in heart, though assuming thefi,,—^ 

f a soldier, and the graceful maone 
of an accomplished cavalier. When fluA 
with wine, ViQw6"jei, \v\s ifca.1\Mft^ had 
stern expression, a.tvi ■Vi\=, Tcyit^^ c>f«& 
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daring look, that quiet men shrunk from : 
and he then looked more like a debauched 
and brutal bravo than a polished Venetian 
gentleman. 

Lucretia, his sister, to whom La Torre 
had preferred the gentie and timid Diomida, 
was the most imperious and haughty signora 
in the duchy — notwithstanding the exquisite 
softness imparted to her brilliant charms 
by the Lombardo blood of her race. Fired 
at the preference of La Torre for the 
beautiful Comaro, her love turned to the 
deadliest hatred, and she demanded of her 
brother Stefano to challenge La Torre to a 
duel on the Rialto. But Count Strazoldi 
was tired of fighting ; he had seen enough 
of it under the banner of Malta, and in the 
valley of the demons in Sicily, under the 
Marquis de Leda, and was not disposed 
hastily to enter into this feud at the behest 
of his incensed sister. 

' Patience and peace,' said . he, with a 
grim smile ; * I will anon avenge you more 
surely and amply.' 

He had met the Count della Torre at the 
Dogale palace, at the gaming-houses, and 
other public places, and found him a gay, 
agreeable young man, upon whose gene- 
rosity and frankness of heart he had little 
doubt of imposing ; and from whose 
princely revenue he hoped to repay himself 
for the ducats he had squandered in the 
.Turkish wars, and among his wild com- 
panions at Malta and Gozzo. The Count 
della Torre was in turn pleased with the 
gay and fashionable manners of the hollow- 
hearted Stefano Strazoldi — who first gained 
his esteem by losing some hundred sequins 
with an air of unconcern, and performing a 
few pretended acts of friendship. Strazoldi 
afterwards won the admiration of Della 
Torre, by relating the battles, sieges, and 
fierce contests by sea and land in which 
he had borne a conspicuous part, whilst 
serving under Zondodari and the grand 
cross Antonio Manuel de Vilhena, who, on 
the death of the former, succeeded him in 
the office of grand master. 

Although La Torre made a constant 
companion of the dissolute Stefano, and 
dissipated his patrimony in gay entertain- 
ments, he had more prudence than to invite 
him to his palace. His unhappy countess 
mourned in loneliness the sad change in 
the manners of her husband, who, led astray 
from the path of honour, spent whole days 
at the gaming-house, and nights at the cafd 
or the cantina. He associated also with 
other reckless spirits, to whom Strazoldi 
introduced him, in visiting those thrifty 
mothers who had rising families ol 



daughters, and who were anxious to 
procure them dowries according to the 
infamous custom of that abandoned city. 
In short. Count Giulio was no longer the 
same man he had been, and days passed 
without his crossing the threshold of his 
wife's apartment Poor Diomida! this 
terrible change sank deeply in her heart. 
\yhen during the day her husband at times 
visited the palace, it was only to extort 
money from his terrified steward, who 
warned him in vain that the splendid 
revenue of his estates was miserably 
impaired. But palled with excess, jaded in 
spirit, and morose with losses, such answers 
only chafed the count into a tempest of 
rage ; and the steward was glad to raise 
the gold, by having recourse to Isaac, the 
famous Jew broker on the Rialto. 

Seldom now did he look on the pale face 
of his once-loved Diomida, whose silent 
sorrow— she was too gentle to upbraid — 
passed unheeded. Her grief was increased 
to agony when she learned that in the 
society of her dangerous rival Lucretia the 
count now spent the most of his time ; 
the passers-by shrugged their shoulders 
when they beheld the vast facade of the 
Palazzo della Torre, so silent, gloomy, and 
dark— having the air of a deserted mansion 
— while the gorgeous palazzi of the Strazoldi, 
the Comaro, the Balbi, and other nobles, 
were blazing with light, and brilliant with 
festive assemblies. 

One evening, full of sad thoughts, Dio- 
mida sat in her boudoir alone ; alas ! she 
was now seldom otherwise. Her cheek 
was pale, the slight roseate tinge that 
once suffused it had fled, and the lustre of 
her eye had faded. Long weeping and 
pining in secret were destroying that fresh 
bloom which rendered her the most admired 
of all Venetian beauties, and the pride of 
the venerable doge, her uncle. Her books, 
embroidery, and guitar were all neglected, 
and she sat moodily in her dimly-lighted 
room, watching in despairing anxiety for 
the tread of her husband (whom for four 
days she had not seen), and weeping for 
the past joys of their early marriage days. 

As she listened, step after step rang in 
the adjacent streets, and heavy spurs 
jangled beneath the paved arcades ; other 
men were passing to their homes, but the 
count returned not to his, and the tho- 
roughfares gradually became silent and 
empty. The clock in the marble cupola of 
Santa Maria tolled the hour of midnight^ 
and the countess bowed down her fair heaa 
\ m 'WT^t.Ow&^Tife'sa % ^^ \x^«^ •^•jjS- ^^^ ^^^ 
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and she would rather have known that he 
*as dead than in company with her 
triumphant rival or damsels of still more 
doubtful fame. She was about to summon 

r attendants previous to retiring, when 
the dash of oars broke the silence of the 
canal, and a ^'ondola jarred with hollow 
sound on the steps of Istrian marble, lead- 
ing fron:) the portals of the palace. A flush 
of hope glowed on the f^allid cheek of 
TJiomida, and listening intently, she pre 
ler hand on her fluttering heart, 
breathless expectation she paused, listening 
to the measured tread of manly footsteps 
approaching, marked hy the ring of silver 
spurs on the tessellated floor of hall and 
vestibule, and a sword clattering in unison, 
as the wearer ascended the lofty stair 
three steps at a time, A hand cased 
long buff glove drew back (he ancient 
langin^s of the doorway. 

'Giulio ! Giulio — beloved one— you have 
□I quite forgotten me !' e^iclaimed Dlo- 
mida, in piercing accents, as she sprang 
forward to embrace her truant husband. 
as caught in the arms of Stefano 
iStrazoldi ! 

'Excellent, my beautiful idol!' he ex- 
davraed, pressing the sinking giri to his 
breast ; ' you are somewhat free for a doge's 
jiiece, but not the less welcome to a joyous 
cavalier, tired of the timid Ionian girls and 
copper -coloured nymphs of Malta, with 
their cursed Arabic tongues ;' and lie 
laughed boisterously. His broad plumed 
|tat placed on one side of his head revealed 
(the sinister aspect of his face, now flushed 
with wine and premeditated insolence ; his 
cloak, doublet, and rich sword-belt were all 
awry, and Diomida beheld with dismay 
.that he staggered with intoxication. 

' I thought you were the Count Giulio, 
jny husband,' said Diomida, shrinking back 
■with horror, for she could not look upon 
'fitrazoldi, the destroyer of her domestic 
^ce, otherwise than as an accomplished 

' Unhand me, my lord !' she added 
indignantly. ' I am a lady of noble birth, 
and shall not be treated thus with im- 
punity.' 

; ' Nay ;' exclaimed Stefano ; ' do not ruffle 

your temper, sweet lady ; our married 
dames of Venice heed little when their 
cheeks are pressed by other lips than those 
of their liege lords. Why, my beautiful 
idol ! thou art as coy and enchanting as 

I Elmina la Mondana, the fairest priestess of 

'Infamous !' exclaimed the struggling 
mtess, tumbling with rerrt>r and ludig- 



nation. ' Darest thou name such i 
presence ? 

'Aye, in presence of Madonna ; and why 
cot to thee ? 

' 1 am the daughter of Paolo Comanji 
the first of our Venetian cavaliers, before 
whose galley tlie bravest ships of the 
Mussul men have fled. Alas! were he no* 
alive, I had not been thus at thy mercyt 
Unhand me. Count Strazoldi I " 
ruffian ' 

' The prettiest little chatterbox in Venice! 
said the count gaily. ' Cut enough of this] 
Know that your loving lord and naaster hai 
assigned you to me for the sum of thrM 
thousand sequins, fairly won from him ai 
hour ago at cards in the house of th^ 
Mondana; therefore, art thou mine, signott 
as this paper will testify.' 

The Swaggering libertine grasped fi 
the shrinking girl with one hand, while wil 
the other he displayed a paper to which d.^^ 
saiv with horror Giulio's name attached 
A glance served to inform her that the ton 
tents were such as her assailant had d 
scribed them to be. La Torre, intoxicaft 
with wine, and maddened hy losses, lu 
staked and lost his beautiful wife for d 
sum of three thousand sequins to his led 
less companion, who, hurrying- away frtu 
the side of La Mondana. threw himself inl 
his gondola, and reaching the palace * 
the countess, had ascended to her a|n 
ment by the private stair, the key ta fl._ 
entrance of which he had obtained EraSl 
the depraved husband. Diomida treoiblf' 
M-ith shame and indignation, and s 
have swooned ; but the revolting- expre 
in the gloating eyes of Strazoldi — 
her with the courage of desperatic .__ 
shrieked wildly, invoking the Madonnq^S 
protect her, as Stefano, inflamed to 1 
beauty, and encouraged by her helpleL— 
ness, was proceeding to greater violenc^ 

' Peace, pretty fool !' he exclaimed jll'l 
hoarse whisper, 'or 1 will twist this s— " 
round your throat, as I have done to m 
a less noisy damsel in the land of the Tui 
and Greek. Sformato ! have I not gain 
you fairly at faro from your husband, x 
offered him my sister Lucretia in excbanj 
Silence, woman I wouldst thou force me _ 
gag thee with my poniard i Beware, *fis H 
Campoforte !' 

The ruffian laughed fiercely, and grasped 
her with a stern air of determination, while 
she redoubled her despairing cries for 
assistance. JJut, alas ! the palace wai_i 
empty now, and the few attendants sleeiid 
ing in fte basevweM. \\eaiA Xiei t««.. ■" 
I was a\jOUX to mvV Itom. cuiiaMWluiQ, - 
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steps were heard springing up the private 
staircase. She exclaimed with passionate 
joy: 

' Tis the count — ^'tis my husband ! Oh, 
Giulio, save your once-loved Diomida, be- 
fore she expires at your feet !' 

It was not La Torre, but a tall and 
richly-clad cavalier, wearing the uniform of 
the Dalmatian guards, and having a black 
velvet mask on his face, as if he had just 
left a masquerade. 

' Draw, Count Stefano ! Ungallant ruf- 
fian ! whose vices in peace obscure all the 
brilliant feats performed in war. Defend 
yourself !' 

Strazoldi drew promptly, while Diomida, 
overcome, sank upon a sofa almost lifeless. 

Fierce was the conflict that ensued be- 
tween the cavaliers, who were both armed 
with those long narrow-bladed and basket- 
hiked rapiers then usually worn by Italian 
gentlemen. Strazoldi, brave to excess, 
fought as resolutely in a bad cause as he 
could have done in a good one, and the 
stranger was compelled to put forth his 
best skill. Both were perfect masters of 
their weapons, but Strazoldi had youth and 
agility in his favour. While his antagonist 
managed his sword with all the stern de- 
liberation and coolness of a practised duel- 
list, the fierce Stefano lunged forward, 
thrusting furiously, until by a sudden 
circular parry his weapon was struck from 
his hand, and whirled up to the frescoed 
ceiling. His adversary rushed upon him, 
beat him to the floor, and, placing a foot 
upon his neck, commanded him to ask 
pardon or die. 

* Of the countess I ask pardon most 
assuredly, but not of you !' replied the 
vanquished libertine, panting with rage. 
* Strike, whoever you are ! Stefano di 
Strazoldi — who has ridden through the 
thickest battalions of the Turks, and 
planted the standard of Manuel de Vilhena 
on the summit of the Castello Roso — will 
never ask mercy of mortal man !' 

* I esteem you brave among all the nobles 
of Venice, and, reckless libertine and ruffian 
as you are, would regret to slay you. Once 
more I ask, will Count Stefano of Strazoldi 
yield ? 

* Never I' 

* Not to me f 

' No ; not were you the doge himself* 

* That shall be proved,' replied his con- 
queror, removing his velvet mask and re- 
vealing the noble features of the venerable 
John Cornaro, his brow contracted and 
stem, SLnd his large dark eyes flashing with 

anger and indigoation. 



' Oh, spare him, spare him, guilty though 
he be !' exclaimed the countess. 

* You know me, Count Strazoldi, and will 
not scorn to beg life as a boon at the hand 
of your doge ? 

' Doge or devil, Di Strazoldi will never 
submit to any such humihation !'' replied the 
reckless cavalier, startled, but not abashed, 
on discovering his conqueror to be the 
illustrious uncle of Diomida. * Strike, 
illustrissimo ! but keep me not in a posi- 
tion so degrading !' 

Cornaro raised his hand, yet stayed the 
impending thrust, and spared his ad- 
versary. 

* Rise, signor, receive your sword, and 
learn to use it in a better cause than the 
defence of guilt and outrage. Rise and 
begone ! John Cornaro can respect 
bravery even in a ruffian. Away I but 
remember this affair ends not here. Both 
with Count Giulio and yourself a stern 
reckoning must be made. I swear by San 
Marco ! that this right hand, which never 
suffiered insult to pass unrevenged or wrong 
unpunished, shall, without appeal to council 
or to senate, redress most amply the out- 
rage offered to the child of my brother. 
Wretch ! save such as you, every man in 
Venice would have respected the daughter 
of Paolo Cornaro, the bravest admiral that 
ever led the fleets of our republic to battle. 
Begone to the infamous Giulio ! You know 
his haunts — at the house of Signora Elmina 
or any other bordello, where he wastes his 
ducats and his davs. Let him know of 
this night's work, and tell him to dread 
the vengeance of John Cornaro !' 

Strazoldi retired covered with confusion. 
The tall and imposing form of the venerable 
doge, whose breast swelled with anger, and 
whose eyes kindled with indignation, made 
him quail. Fierce and profligate as he 
was, Stefano knew that he was wrong, and 
his natural effrontery failed him before the 
virtuous wrath of the incensed doge, whose 
generosity added a sting to this stem re- 
buke. Leaving Diomida, who had swooned, 
to the care of her women, Cornaro de- 
parted ; resolving to call the Count della 
Torre, and his unworthy cousin, Strazoldi, 
to a severe account at a future time. But 
the doge returned to his palace only to 
sicken and to die ; the excitement of that 
night's conflict caused a relapse of a dan- 
gerous illness, which ultimately carried him 
to the grave. Of that more anon. 

From that time the dissolute husband of 
Diomida ^aM^ \vvks&^M ns;?^ nk^ "^s^^ 'k>s5j*w 
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consumed in ennui and gloom, the nights 
e spent in carousal and riot. When he 
promenaded the sireeis, or his swift gondola 
shot through the canals, all women of 
IRodesty shrunk from his gaie, and drew 
-down their veils ; while noble cavaliers 
'pitied the wild young profligate who was 
Tushing headlong to ruin, dissipating a 
^ncely patrimony, and blighting the 
iftncestral honours of a noble name. 

Giulio now shunned entirely ihe presence 
of the heart-broken Diomida, thouj^h often 
his palace resounded with the noise and 
tumult of reckless companions, the prin- 
cipal of whom was his evil genius, Count 
Strazoldi. 

It was rumoured in Venice that the 
lieautiful but vicious Luc ret ia had too 
leadily favonred the addresses of Count 
Giulio, and that her brother had been ren- 
.dered both blind and dumb by a present of 
many thousand sequins. Their amours 
were the common topir of the day, and 
ribald improvisatori of the lowest class sang 
of their intrigues to the rabble on the 
Rialto, the Piaiia of St. Mark, and all the 
public places of the city. Poor Diomida 
clasped her hands and prayed to heaven 
for succour when she heard of these things. 
She was sinking fast, yet still fondly hoped 
that Giulio might see the error of his ways, 
and learn to love her as of old. 

Could the wretched count have beheld 
his pale and suffering wife during one of 
her many dreary hours of silent and lonely 
anguish, his heart, unless lost to every 
sense of honour, must have been wrung 
within him ; he would have been struck 
I remorse to behold the misery he had 
wrought for one so young and so beautiful 
■—so loving and so patient — an angel of 
heaven, compared with the demon of 
wickedness to which he had transformed 
himself 

But the count never saw her now. With 
lis cousin, the abandoned Lucretia, and 
her equally -abandoned brother, or with 
Elmina la Mondana, the most beautiful 
rtesan in Venice, he lived a life of 
' debauchery and extravagance till his 
coffers were drained, his relinue dismissed, 
'his horses sold, and his estates, pictures. 
'Kbraries, jewels, and plate had all melted 
[away like snow in the sunshine. The grass 
Igrew in (he stable court where the stall 
collars of sixty steeds had rattled in his 
rfethcr's days ; weeds and flowers flourished 
On the palace walls without, and spiders 
spun their webs undisturbed on the gilded 
Columns and gorgeous frescoes within ; 
1 the once gay gondola, that bore the 



crest of his house on its prow, lay untued 
and rotting in the Grand Canal. Kise*- 
hausted finances would not now admit ol 
his giving splendid entertainments t 
beauties at their own houses, or m 
f^tes on the moonlit water ; he no longtt. 
reclined in glittering gondolas, gorgeuW 
with rich hangings, redolent with the per- 
fume of flowers, and ringing with laughtet 
the music of lutes, and the voices rf Elmin 
and her companions, as they glided a 
the winding canals of Venice, after « 
other sound in the city was hushed- 

Afteran absence of some months from Ml 
home, the count one night returned— I " 
how accompanied ? He brought with h._ 
Kfmina and a troop of her companioiBL 
who again filled the once desolate palaci 
with riot and disorder, and penetratii^ 
even to the private apartments of the u* 
happy countess, insulted her so grosilf 
(hat she (ushed out in sorrow and tenW 
into the streets. 

'O, Girolarao, my brother, badsl DuM. 
been here, instead of sleeping on the fid 
of Francavilla, thy unfortunate sister hi 
not been brought to this !' was tiie r^^ 
clamation of the poor wanderer, as i 
abandoned her once happy hotne at n' 
night, and, accompanied only by one a;. 
domestic, set out for Nuo\-ale, the last! 
their country villas which the spcDdlbiit^ 
had left unsold. 

She might have complained i 
wrongs to the good do^e, her uncle, B 
he was bowed down with sickness, ■; 
and infirmities brought on by his wottd 
received in the wars of the republic, »L_ 
increased by troubles arising from flie il 
irigues of proud and plotting Venc^ 
nobles. She wished not to add to his d 
tress by a recapitulation of her dwil " 
hoped that by suffering in StlencftV- 
would bring about a change, for sllft ' 
cherished the idea that her still-loved Oil 
might again return her affection. But, 91 
for Diomida ! time brought no change \ 
happiness for her. 

Forgotten and forsaken she lived i 
utmost seclusion and retirement, while h 
husband continued his career of riot, gftil 
and dissipation at Venice, with his c»!H 
Lucretia. That most beautiful but ab 
doned woman seemed to rejoice in d 
openly triumphing over her married s 
virtuous rival ; but her wicked ends m_ 
not yet accomplished, She had long ab- 
solved that Diomida should be destroyed 
and that the count should become her o " 
A terrible climax was fast ap 

It was soon whispered ( 



luld become her owBi I 
fast approaching. 1 
icred abroad by ihfl I 
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scandalous tale-bearers of the city that 
for most imperative reasons the Signora 
Strazoldi had retired to a solitary villa on 
the Brenta, accompanied by her mother, 
the old countess, who, in her younger days, 
had been equally infamous for her intrigues 
and dissipated life. Meanwhile, Count 
Stefano, to preserve appearances, chal- 
lenged Delia Torre to a duel in the Piazza 
of St. Mark at noon. But other means 
were to be taken, and the cavaliers never 
came to the encounter. 

Bewitched by the beauty of the artful 
Lucretia, tormented by her tears and re- 
proaches, and stung by the taunts of her 
mother, and the threats of the boisterous 
and fierce Stefano, Count Giulio thirsted, 
with all the avarice of a miser, to replenish 
his exhausted exchequer with the yet unim- 
paired fortune of his cousin. Yielding to 
all these baneful impulses, he concerted 
the destruction of the unhappy Diomida, 
sinking his soul yet deeper m misery and 
crime. The honour of the Signora Lu- 
cretia was to be fully restored on her public 
espousal by the Count della Torre. De- 
scended from one of the most ancient of 
the twelve electoral families, he now found 
himself obliged to wed a daughter of his 
uncle by marriage, who ranked only in the 
third class of the Venetian nobility, and 
whose name had been enrolled in the 
' Golden Book ' for a few thousand sequins, 
required in some of the pressing emer- 
gencies of the republic. 

It was arranged that the young countess 
should be murdered while her uncle, John 
Cornaro, laid on a couch of pain and sick- 
ness, was unable to avert or avenge her 
fate. Elmina la Mondana was employed 
by Count Giulio to be the assassin, and she 
departed from Venice with ample bribes 
and instructions from Lucretia and her 
mother. Accompanied by Count Stefano 
she reached Nuovale in disguise, and was 
introduced alone into the sleeping apart- 
ment of Diomida when the latter was pre- 
paring to retire to bed. The aspect of this 
fair young girl — perishing under the linger- 
ing agony of a breaking heart and a 
wounded spirit, tortured by the reflection 
of a life lost and a love misplaced — raised 
no pity in the bosom of the cruel Mondana, 
who marked, with heartless exultation, that 
the roundness of the stately form of the 
wronged wife was gone, her cheek pallid as 
death, and her eyes glassy and colourless. 

* Pity me, gracious countess P whined the 
creacherous Mondana, grasping a concealed 
pistol, while she bowed humbly before her 
victim ; * I am a poor woman whose bus- 



band was a trooper, and served under the 
brave Girotamo Cornaro in the wars of the 
Count di Merci, and was slain in battle by 
his side on that unhappy day in the Val di 
Demona.' 

* Poor woman !' said the countess, touched 
by her tears ; * and what would you with 
me? 

* Charity, if it please you, gracious lady. 
I have heard that none sue a boon in vain 
of the beautiful Diomida, whose heart is so 
compassionate.' 

* 1 have had more than my own share of 
woe in this bad and bitter world, even 
though I have barely seen my eighteenth 
year,' replied the poor girl, sighing deeply, 
with an air of pity and dejection that would 
have touched the heart of anyone not 
wholly depraved. *All who have served 
with my beloved Girolamo, on that fatal 
field, are welcome to me. And so you say 
your husband was ^. trooper, poor woman ? 

* A soldier who did good service against 
the enemy, as this letter from the Colonello 
Cornaro to the Count di Merci can suffici- 
ently prove.' 

' For my brother's sake I will cherish the 
memory of this poor Italian soldier, and 
befriend thee as his widow. Rest this night 
at the Villa Nuovale, and to-morrow you 
shall be properly provided for. Mean- 
while, I would fain look on the letter of 
my brother Girolamo.' 

Throwing on her laced night-robe, and 
confining within a gauze caul the luxuriant 
tresses of her golden hair, the unsuspecting 
girl drew near a lamp to peruse the pre- 
tended letter, when Elmina, taking advan- 
tage of the moment, levelled a pistol at the 
gentle head of Diomida and fired. But the 
muzzle dropped, and the ball passed through 
the body of the countess, who sank at the 
feet of her murderess with a shriek, whilo 
her life-blood flowed in a crimson current, 
deluging the beautiful bosom, whiter than 
marble of Paros. 

Struck with horror the moment she com- 
mitted this frightful act, Elmina fled to her 
guilty paramour. Count Stefano, who had 
been watching impatiently beneath the 
window of the apartment. On learning 
that Diomida was only wounded, he rushed 
upstairs to complete her destruction, and in 
a transport of infuriated malignity, stabbed 
her with his poniard, until her bosom be- 
came a shapeless mass, so horribly was it 
mangled. 

Masked like a bravo, with his broad hat 
flapping over his eyes, Stefano cut his way 
through those whom the uproar had as- 
sembled, and who, though disposed to bar 
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passage, shrank from his bloody band 
id formidable figure. He rejoined Klmina, 
^hom he also destroyed by a blow of his 
wniard, to prevent her beirayai of him ; 
md after flinging her body into the Brenta, 
»hich flowed past the walls of Nuovale, he 
Itas conveyed back to Venice in a gondola. 
To Giulio and his accomplices at the palace 
jf Strazoldi, he displayed his bloody poniard 
|nd the marriage ring of Diomida, as 
;okens that she was now no more. Then, 
ibr the first lime, was the conscience of 
3ount Giuho touched with compunction at 
tbe sight of that little golden symbol ; his 
inind reverted in agony to the hour of his 
^pousals before the altar of Santa Maria, 
when he had placed this ring on the finger 
of Diomida, his loving and beloved bride. 
How had he fulfilled the solemn vow oi 
those nuptials ? 

But the deed was done, and the wedding- 
ting of Diomida glittered in the hand of 
her relentless rival ; who regarded it 
eyes which, bright and beautiful though 
they were, sparkled with triumphant malice ' 
and revengeful Joy. 

The ring is here, and we want but ihe 
priest to mumble Latin and so finish the 
night with a proper bridal,' said the ruffian 
Stefaiio, in tones husky with fatigue, as he 
quaffed a sparkling draught of wine. 

Giulio felt a stifling sensation in bis 
throat, and his heart beat wildly. 

' Think you, I will be wed with the ring 
of Diomida Comaroi" exclaimed Lucrctia 
scornfully. ' Perish the bauble with the 
'hand that wore it !' and thus saying, she 
the trinket into the canal that flowed 
dark and silently beneath the windows of 

le fair image of his gentle wife rose 
vividly before Count Giulio at this moment, 
and he shrank with loathing from the side 
of Lucretia ; regarding her brother with a 
horror which he could scareely repress, as 
his hand involuntarily sought the hilt of his 
poniard, 

Strazoldi noted his agitation, hut know- 
ing that taunts or threats would only be 
foe! to the fire that was smouldering in his 
heart, he called for wine ; and Giulio drank 
deeply to drown remembrance. The juice 
of the grape, and the caresses of the fasci- 
nating Lucretia, soon made him forget for 
a lime ; and the night was given to revelry, 
and the formation of plans lo cast the guili 
of Diomida's murder on the banditti of the 
hills or the bravoes of Venice. But they 
;rably deceived. 

Morning came, and with it horror, dread, 
wd eloubt~to the unhappy Giulio, at least ; 




coQsin and adviser. Count Slefano, \ 

illain too hardened to feel compunction 

having murdered a woman whose life 

s an obstacle to the accomplishment of 

any purpose of his. Morning came, and. 

Rumour, with her thousand venomed 

tongues, had poisoned the ears of all 

Venice with the hideous tidings. ~" 

church Delia Salute was hung with black,.- 

the bells of San Marco tolled a knell, and> 

the banner bearing the winged lion of the 

republic hung half hoisted on the ramparts: 

of the ducal palace. 

That night a gondola cleft the bright 
waters of the Canal di Giudeca, conveying 
the terrified and guilty fugitives fromf 
Venice ; gold strengthened anew th 
of the sturdy gondolier!, as they I 
through the foaming sea. Meanwhile, an: 
enraged mob had given the palaces of- 
Counts della Torre and Strazoldi to the 
flames ; a lurid light from these I ' „ 
piles shone on the domes and spires of 
Venice, on the long lines of magnificent 
edifices, and the canals that wind betweeit 
them. As the hum of the multitude died. 
away on the night wind, and the fugitives 
saw the city grow dim and vanish behind 
the northern Islets of the Lagune, their 
guilty hearts beat less fearfully. Liomazar 
received them, and the heads of their fleet 
Barbary horses were turned towards the 
Austrian frontier ; that day ihey rode sixty 
miles without drawing bridle. They force4' 
their horses to swim the Piove and Livena " 
even though the deep broad currents 
these rivers were unusually swollen bjr 
floods rushing down from the mountains (rfi 
the Tyrol, laden with shattered pines and^ 
terrible with rolling stones and fallin 
rocks. But on — on ! was the cry ; ft 
fierce pursuers were behind. Fifty cavf 
liers, the flower of the young nobles, with a,' 
squadron of the Dalmatian guard, followed 
them with headlong speed. 

Belgrado and Laiisana opened their 
gates to these guilty ones ; but they were 
still forced to fly, goading on their sinking" 
steeds with spur and poniard. Lucretia 
and the countess her mother were faint 
with fatigue ; the horses were failing fast, 
and the mountains of Carinthia were yet 
far distant ; while the passing breeze 
brought to their ears the blast of a trumpet j' 
its sound was their knell, for their pursuers 
kept on their track like Calabrian blood- 
hounds. 

Finding it impossible to cross Ihe fron-' 
tier, they threw themselves i 
of Fana, a liaronial hold of Count Giulio, 
near Gradiska, one of the strongest garrison 
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towns in Austrian Friuli. On this impreg- 
nable castle, perched on a rock overhanging 
the fertile valley watered by the Isonza, 
Giulio hoisted his standard ; but his lialf- 
Sclavonian, half-German vassals mustered 
unwillingly beneath it when they found a 
siege was to be endured, the cavaliers from 
Venice, having invested it on every side, 
resolved to exterminate this infampus 
family. 

Empowered by letters from the doge, the 
Venetians obtained the assistance of the 
Count di Lanthiri, Grand Bailiff of Friuli, 
who raised all his military followers in 
arms, together with the vassals of the 
duchy. In addition to these, a regiment 
of Austrian infantry was brought from 
Gradiska by its deputy-governor, the brave 
Baron di Fina, knight of Carinthia and ;:he 
Golden Stole— an order which none but the 
noblest Venetians wear. 

The castle was encircled and a trench 
thrown up to cut off all communication 
with the surrounding country, while a 
strong force of Austrians guarded the 
opposite bank of the Isonza, to prevent 
escape ; a needless precaution, as the rock 
on which the fortress stood descended sheer 
down to the river many hundred feet below, 
where, foaming over in a white cascade, 
the stream rushed in boiling eddies round 
crags and promontorfes, as ft hurried on to 
hide its waters in the Gulf of Trieste. 

Stefano di Strazoldi was roused to the 
utmost pitch of ferocity of which the 
peculiarly excitable temperament of an 
Italian is susceptible, when he beheld the 
fortress environed. He resolved on a 
vigorous defence, and resorted to all those 
military tactics which he had acquired 
when serving^ under the Grand Master 
Zondodari. The unhappy Giulio, finding 
that no alternative was left but to die 
bravely sword in hand, or perish ignomini- 
cusly on the scaffold, gathered a fierce 
courage from despair, and assisted in the 
defence of the walls with an energy which 
drew forth many a boisteh)us encomium 
from Stefano, who seemed quite in his 
element when the castle rocked to its base 
with the discharge and recoil of its artillery ; 
he swaggered from place to place, bluster- 
ing and swearing, dividing the time be- 
tween draining deep flagons in the hall, 
and urging the defence of the garrison. 
The sturdy Sclavonian vassals of Fana, 
though terrified at beholding the displayed 
standard of the grand bailiff, and seeing 
that the assailants wore his livery and the 
Austrian uniform, fought, nevertheless, with 
the most resolute valour ; as their lord and 



feudal superior, they deemed the count a 
greater man than Lanthiri, and with un- 
flinching spirit toiled at the castle guns for 
four-and-twenty hours. The vassals of the 
duchy, repulsed and disheartened, were 
about to abandon their trenches and re- 
treat ; but just then the Baron di Fina 
brought an Italian brigade of artillery 
against them, and the flagging conflict was 
renewed with redoubled vigour. 

From its rocky base to its frowning battle- 
ments the whole castle was involved in fire 
and rolling smoke, and the inhabitants of 
Friuli and Gradiska crowded to the ad- 
jacent hills to behold the unusual scene. 
Clad in his rich state uniform, a white 
feather in his hat, and the star of St. 
George of Carinthia sparkling on his 
breast, Count Lanthiri led the assailants, 
and directed their operations. He was 
mounted on a spotless black horse, and 
formed a perpetual mark for the cannon 
and musketry of the besieged. For twelve 
hours Di Fina's cannon poured their iron 
hail against the outer wall till it was 
breached, and an enormous mass fell with 
a thundering crash into the Isonza. The 
Sclavonians then retired with precipitation 
to the keep, where they fired from loophole, 
bartizan, and barricade with unyielding 
resolution. The breach being effected, 
Lanthiri sent forward a trumpeter, who 
summoned the garrison to surrender ; but, 
contrary to the usage of war, and regard- 
less of the banner of the duchy which was 
displayed from the trumpet. Count Strazoldi 
shot the bearer dead. A tumultuous shout 
of rage burst from the assailants on be- 
holding the cruel deed. 

' Forward, the grenadiers of Gradiska I 
Revenge F exclaimed the grand bailiff, 
spurring his black horse up the outer 
breach. ' On, on ! — close up and fall on ! 
No quarter ! Follow me with bayonet and 
sabre P 

Regardless of the fire to which they 
were exposed, and which was strewing the 
outer court with ghastly piles of killed and 
wounded, the vassals of the duchy pressed 
on. The brave old Baron di Fina blew 
open the gate of the keep with a petard, 
which he hooked to it, and fired with his 
own hand. With a triumphant *viva' 
the soldiers rushed through the opening, 
where Lanthiri was encountered hand to 
hand by Count Giulio ; who, forgetting his 
crimes, gaye way to that inborn thirst for 
blood and conflict which for ages had dis- 
tinguished his family. The combat was 
brief He was borne backwards before the 
charged bayonets of the Austrians ; while 
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juilLy companion, Stefano, was beaten 
to the earth, and lost his right hand by a 
stroke from the Baron di Una's long Italian 
■award, which was wielded with both hands, 
and did terrible execution among the 
Sdavonian vassals of Fana. These in- 
feluated men were appalled by the fall of 
Straioldi, whose activity and presence of 
inind had conspired mare, perhaps, than 
the count's authority, to animate them 
during their desperate and rebelhous re- 
sistance. They were compelled to yield 
before the headlong rush of their infuriated 
assailants, and in ten minutes the banner 
lof Count Giulio was pulled down, torn to 
shreds, and given to the winds. He him- 
self was heavily ironed, and despatched, 
with his mutilated associate in crime, under 
ilain Austrian escort, to the strong citadel of 
Gradiska ; vrhWt his castle, lands, and 
followers were given up to pillage and 
'devastation by Lanthiri. 

During the fury of the sieg« the miser- 
tble Lucretia, overcome with terror and 
^morse, and the fatigue of her rapid 
flight, was prematurely delivered of a son. 
The fierce Lanthiri, regardless of the tears, 
sighs, and agony of 5ie desolate mother, 
ordered the child to be cast into the Isonza ; 
but the more humane Di Fina, a veteran of 
Ihe Count di Merci's wars, directed that the 
ibfent should be placed in the monastery of 
Saa Baldassare, in Friuli, where there was 
a lantern for the reception of foundlings. 
On finding himself a fettered captive in 

Kie gloomy dungeons of Gradiska, Sirazoldi 
ecame furious with rage and almost in- 
Lsane, through the conflicting emotions of 
love for his sister, sorrow for her dishonour, 
and shame for the dark blot which crime 
Jiad cast for ever on their family name. 
Cursing Lucretia and her amours, his 
eiother and himself, he tore the bandages 
^m his wounds, and bled to death. Count 
Giuiio, who was confined in the same vault, 
beheld with stem composure the life-blood 
of his companion ebbing away, without 
offering aid. Thus, in a fearful paroxysm 
of mental and bodily agony, the soul of the 
fierce StefanO passed into eternity. 

Lucretia and her equally wicked mother 
Vere placed in a Calabrian convent. Delia 
l"orre was ordered by the senate to be 
brought to Venice, where his name was 
erased from the piges of the 'Golden 
Book," which contains the arms and names 
II ihe nobles of the state. His par- 
ticipation in the assassination of John 
Comaro's niece, and his rebellion against 
the Bailiff of Friuli, were the climax to all 
Jijs other e.tcesses, which his enemies now 



exaggerated, until they were regarded as at 
tenfold enormity. The people, onci 
rising in a mol^ demolished such r 
his palace as the fire had left, and, tearing; 
the very foundations from the earth, set up 
instead a column of infamy, to mark tiat 
spot to all succeeding ages. 

In custody of the common headsman— 
black-browed ruffian, with naked arma^ 
blood-red garb, and ghitering axe— Dell? 
Torre entered Venice. Only three day* 
after the venerable Coraaro, weighed down 
with the cares of state, with age. infirmity 
and sorrow, departed in peace at the palan 
of Saint Mark. His body was embalmed 
and laid for the allotted time on a bei 
of state, covered with cloth of gold, bi* 
sword girt on the wrong side, and nia spun 
having the rowels pointed towards the W)0(( 
^sueh being the usual manner of arrayina 
the doges, when, after death, their bodiM 
are laid out to be viewed by the kniglitf 
and nobles of the republic. 

Forgetful of the illustrious dead, 
Venice rang with the shouts of ' Hail n 
the new doge, Alviso Mocenigo !' prO' 
ditor-general at sea, and commander 
Dalmatia, whom the great chancellor i 
conveying to his coronation. The Mass de 
Spirito Santo was sung in the cathedral rf 
the patron saint, Marco. Its vast domfa 
upheld by nearly three hundred columns of 
marble and porphyry, towering like an 
Eastern pagoda, and brilliant with alabasl^ 
and emeralds, the spoil of rifled CoHstanti' 
nople, reverberated to the holy : ' ~ 
within, and the joyous bursts of loya; 
without. Amidst the clangour of bells ai 
the shouts of the people the new doge « 
barked in a magnificent gondola, cove 
with a canopy of velvet and gold, l.__^ 
decorated with the banners of the knigia 
of the Golden Stole and St Mali th 
Glorious. Onward it moved, amid beattsj 
of drums, braying of trumpets, the bo<wr^^ 
ing of artillery and the acclamations trf tt 
people, towards the I'alazzo di San ^" 
followed by two hundred gondolas, bearinj 
the standards of noble families, and sat 
rounded by the gleaming bayonets f-^*^ 
halberds of the Dalmatians, the Si 
vonians, and other battalions of the Vena- 

The two great pillars, surmounted 1 
gigantic lions, which formerly stood on tl 
Pineus of Athens, and now erected ia tl 
arsenal of Venice, were enveloped in ga_ 
lands of flowers and floating streamers g 
two himdrcd cannon thundered ftwill : 
salute from the banks of the Grand C 
while the ships and galleys replied i 
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broadsides in honour of Alviso. The 
nobles were escorting the new doge to that 
lordly donie from which but an hour before 
the superb catafalco bearing the remains 
of his aged predecessor had departed. 
Scattering gold among the people, the 
Doge Alviso ascended the Giant's Stair- 
case, on the summit of which he was in- 
vested with the ducal robe and bonnet, 
studded with precious stones ; after which 
the most noble Angelo Maria Malipierro, 
senior of the forty-one electors, made an 
oration to Alviso and his people. 

Amid this scene of joy and splendour — 
to which the bright meridian sun of a 
glorious sununer day lent additional 
charms, spire and tower gleaming in its 
golden light, and the long vistas of the 
sinuous canals (where not shadowed by Uie 
gigantic palaces) shining like mirrors of 
polished gold — Giulio della Torre, who 
never again could partake of these festivi- 
ties, stood an outcast felon, fettered and in 
rags, by the column of infamy that marked 
the site of his detested palace. Never did 
he feel the bitter agony of merited humilia- 
tion so much as at that moment, when the 
doge's splendid train, glittering with all the 
pomp of wealth and nobility, swept through 
the marble arch of the Rialto. 

There is no crime, however foul, for 
which gold will not procure a pardon, both 
from church and state, in Italy ; but Count 
Giulio was a beggar, without even one 
quattrino. Those who now possessed his 
villas and castles — having either purchased 
them in the days of his mad extravagance, 
or holding them from Moccnigo on his for- 
feiture — were loudest in his condemnation ; 
although his hands were yet unstained by 
blood, and he had been the dupe of a 
beautiful but vicious woman and the unwit- 
ting tool of a desperate debauchee. In the 
solitude of the horrible piombi, he had 
ample time to reflect on the insanity of his 
career, and to repent : he wept for Diomida, 
and beat his head against his dungeon- 
walls in the extremity of his agony. He 
endured all the pangs of remorse and self- 
reproach ; and looking back to that proud 
eminence on which he had so lately stood, 1 
admired, honoured, and beloved— a posi- 
tion to which the talents of his high-bom 
ancestors had raised him, and his then 
virtues entitled him — Diomida, the gentle, 
the suffering, and beautiful, arose vividly 
before him, gashed by the dagger of 
Strazoldi. Then his reason tottered, and 
he longed for death to relieve him of his 
misery. 

The new doge, Alviso Mocenigo, remem- 



bering an old grudge he bore Count Giulio, 
showed now, in the plenitude of his power, 
the true Venetian spirit of revenge : he cast 
him into one of those dreadful cells under 
the roof of the palace of St. Mark—the 
worst of the piombi or leaden dungeons — 
where the wretched prisoners, stripped to 
the skin, are chained to the pavement, and 
exposed to the biuning rays of a hot Italian 
sun concentrated in a focus, until their 
brains boil and they becom^ raving 
maniacs. 

During the heat of a scorching summer, 
the unhappy Della Torre experienced these 
frightful torments in their utmost extreme, 
till he found relief in furious madness. 
The stem Doge Alviso, insatiate in his 
thirst for revenge, consigned his fallen foe 
to the galleys of the Maltese knights, where 
the flaying rod of the task-master restored 
him to his senses and the pangs of reflection 
and remorse. 

Recollection slowly returned, and the 
once noble Giulio deUa Torre, who had 
been chained to the oar a crazed maniac, 
became in time a hardened villain, lost to 
everything but a craving for vengeance on 
Mocenigo, which, happily, was never grati- 
fied. The bandits, bravoes, and other 
murderous villains, with whom he was 
compelled to associate, applauded, pitied, 
and encouraged him by turns, or affected 
to do so ; iJut the meanest citizen of Venice 
would not have glanced at him on the 
highway. Mocenigo died ; and for ten 
long years Giulio tugged at the oar ; but 
the thirst for revenge never passed away. 
The galley was wrecked on the rocks of 
Alfieri, on the Calabrian coast ; he escaped, 
and turned robber. From a robber he 
became a hermit, secluded in the wild 
woods, and dwelt in the habitation which 
you now behold. 

Know that / ain he of whom I have 

spoken : once Giulio Count della Torre di 

Fana ; but prouder of the humble title of 

II Padre Eremito of the Tomb ! Here have 

I dwelt for sixty long, weaiy, monotonous, 

though peaceful years. Time seemed to 

stand still, and death appeared to have 

forgotten me. Until three days ago, when 

first I felt his cold hand upon my heart, I 

feared that, like the wandering Apostle of 

the Scripture, I was to live bn undying, 

until that last dreadful day when the 

heavens and the earth, the dead and the 

living, shall come together. 

* * -^ * * 

Such was the story related to me by this 
singular being, omitting the frequent out- 
bursts a%d exclamations of horror, grief, 
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remorse, and exhaustion with which ils 
.■as often inierrupled. The dying 
w finally paued, overcome wilh 
and the intensity of his emotions. 
After many pious ejaculations and niut- 
lered prayers, his strength gradually became 
weaker, his voice more faint, and, utterly 
exhausted by his long confession, he sank 
into that dull lethargy so often the fore- 
runner of death. Rolled up in my cloak, 1 
Bat besidf him, watching the ebb of decay- 
ing nature, and pondering on the peculiarity 
.of my situation and this strange tale of 
Other days. 1 seemed still lo hear the 
querulous tones of his feeble voice long 
after his lips had ceased to move ; but at 
last, overcome witii the loi! of the previous 
day and night, I could no longer resist the 
weariness thai oppressed me, and sank into 
a deep sleep. 

When 1 awoke, the morning sun streamed 
brightly through the ruined window of the 
tomb, ajid its yellow light, piercing through 
the gloom, fell with celestial radiance on 
the bushy beard, attenuated form, and rigid 
features of the old recluse. The clasped 
hands, the fixed eyes, and relaxed jaw in- 
formed me that his spirit had fled, and I 
reproached myself bitterly for having been 
so fo^^etful as to sleep, and permit the poor 
old man lo die unwaiched. I stirred him, 
but he felt no more ; I laid my hand on 
bis heart, but its pulses were still. How 
maoy millions of his contemporaries had 
■iMen consigned to the tomb, where per- 
chance even their bones could not now be 
found, while he had lingered on— an ani- 
mated mummj", withered in heart and 
crushed in spirit ! 

I now departed, obliged lo leave to fate 
the chance of the hermit's remains obtain- 
ing the rites of sepulture. The idea troubled 
me but little at that time ; when campaign- 
Ing, unburied bodies are no more thought 
of^than dead leaves by the wayside. But 
J learned afterwards that, by order of 
Petronio, Bishop of Cosenza, the old hermit 
was interred with great ceremony in the 
ancient tomb, which was converted into 
an oratory, where the prayers of the passers- 
by might be offered up for Ihe repose of 
fais soul. The gown and rosary of the 
hermit may yet be seen there by anyone 
who is curious in these matters. 

Upon leaving the tomh, i thought more, 
perhaps, of my horse than of the hermit : 
poor Cartouche had been exposed to all 
the fury of the last night's storm. 1 has- 
tened to the place where I had picqucted 
him : he was gone, and there still lay many 
piiles of wild ^nd mgged country between 



and Crotona ! First securing the dooi 
of the tomb, to keep wolves, lynxes, or pol& 
Its from tlie remains of the recluse, and 
uttering a hearty malison on my predicfl" 
ent and the loss of my valuable horse, I 
■X out in the direction of the rising sun," 
which was my surest guide to Crotona.. 

After breakfasting on the wild apple% 
plums and peaches that flourished by t' ' 
roadside, and taking a hearty pull at i 
friendly flask to correct their crudeness, ] 
pushed forn-ard on my solitary march wi 
all speed. On reaching a piace where tl 
road dipped down between two steep a 
pending banks, from the summits of whic 
the shady oaks formed by their entwini 
branches a thick, impervious arch of tl 
richest foliage, what was my delight c 
beholding my gallant gray quietly croppii 
the green herbage under the dewy shadi 
His reins trailed on the ground, his co 
was rough, and the saddle and hou^i 
were awry ; but on hearing my voice anQ 
well-known whistle, the noble chargel 
pricked up his ears, neighed in recogn' 
tion, and, trotting up, nibbed his hea) 
upon my shoulder. In a minute more ' 
was upon his back, and passing hill ani 
hollow at a speed which not even thi 
swiftest horse of the boasted Calabria] 
blood could have equalled. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE SIEGE OF CROTONA. 

Descending the chain of mountait__ 

minating in the Capo della Nuova, I beheb 
before me the wide expanse of the Adriatt 
Sea, stretching away into the Gulf \ 
Tarento, now beautifully illumined by (1 
light of the setting sun. As the fiery oi 
sank behind the hills 1 had left, it beame 
a bright adieu on the towers of the Achaea 
city, tinging with saffron and gol " 
waves that broke upon the Capo dell 
Col on n a — the ancient promontory of hi' 
cinium, once celebrated for the magntficei 
temple of Juno, destroyed by the soldie 
of Hannibal. 

■ The school of Pythagoras^the glory < 
Grsecia Major — had disappeared with t' 
power of Crotona, and of the majestic & 
of Juno Lacinia, but one solitary coluin 
— rearing its massive shaft above the pro' 
triite ruins of the rest, and half aubmeigf 
in the waves oP the encroaching sea- 
remained lo attest the grandeur of til 
edi6ce in its glory, whep Greek, Ausotiiail 
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and Sicilian bowed their heads before its 
pagan altar. The temple is now nothing 
but a heap of stones, mantled with green 
slime and seaweed, and the drsolation is 
heightened by the discordant screams of 
flocks of sea-birds. 

The banks of the classic Neathus have 
lost all their boasted beauty and verdure, 
and are now covered with sedgy marshes, 
and stunted trees, and shrubs very different 
from that umbrageous foliage which clothed 
them in the days of Theocritus. 

Having ridden for the greater part of 
the day under a burning sun, during the 
sultry hours of afternoon — a time which 
the voluptuous Italian passes in the slum- 
bers of the siesta— I was half choked by 
thirst, and the oppressive heat of the atmo- 
sphere, and Cartouche was beginning to 
falter with fatigue. As I slowly followed 
the tortuous windings of the road to Crotona, 
the approaching dusk of evening gradually 
invested in its sombre veil the brilliant 
scenery : the Adriatic turned from gold to 
crimson, and the distant hills from emerald 
green to misty purple, until their bright 
summits faded away into the dim horizon, 
and the blue vault of heaven assumed the 
aspect of a spangled dome, spanning land 
and sea ; while the moon ascended slowly 
to her place, like a mighty globe of liquid 
silver rising from the dark heaving waters 
of the ocean. 

Evening had given place to night ; but 
^ such a night ! It seemed more beautiful 
than day ! The balsamic odours of orange, 
olive, and lemon groves were wafted on 
the soft, refreshing breeze, till the whole 
air seemed to thicken with delicious fra- 
grance. The sweet strains of the * Ave 
Maria ' stole up the valley from the lighted 
chapel of a solitary convent, and the deep- 
toned chimes from a distant steeple were 
borne on the cool air, mingled with the 
tinklings from the lowing herds, and the 
evening hymn chanted by the shaggy- 
coated herdsman, as he drove his cattle 
towards the basin of a gushing fountain 
Myriads of insects buzzed around us, and 
Cartouche kept switching his long tail like 
a whip, and shaking his ears with irritation, 
as they floated in a black cloud around him. 

I found the modern Crotona to be littld 
better than a village, dominated by the 
citadel or castle. Every vestige or me- 
morial of its ancient grandeur had passed 
away, save the moss-grown column on the 
cape, and nothing surviv,ed of the once 
magnificent city, from the gate of which 
the gigantic Milo led forth a hundred thou- 
sand men tq battl^. Tli^ superb temples 



over which waved the banner of Justinian, 
the massive walls and brazen gates, which 
the cohorts of Totila, the Goth, aesailed in 
vain, had long since crumbled into dust, 
and a wretched hamlet marked the site of 
the ancient Crotona of Mysellus. 

The half- ruined citadel, built by Charles 
v., was occupied by a French garrison. 
It was blockaded by a brigade of British, 
commanded by Colonel Macleod, and the 
free corps of Santugo, on the land side, 
while t\\e Avtphion frigate, with a squadron 
of Sicilian gunboats, cut off all suppHes, 
succour, and communication from seaward. 
The French were reduced to great straits 
at the time of my arrival, and were daily 
expected to capitulate. General Regnier 
— who, since the battle of Maida, had 
endeavoured to maintain his ground be- 
tween the citadel and Catanzaro (one of 
the finest towns in the province) — made 
suddenly a precipitate retreat towards 
Tarento, abandoning his soldiers in Crotona 
to their fate. 

At Tarento he was attacked by the 
chiefs of the Masse and the brigands, who 
compelled him to retire, after losing 
seven hundred men. The Marchese di 
Monteleone narrowly escaped being taken 
prisoner, while leading on a desperate 
charge, at the head of a * handful * of 
cavalry. To his bravery and exertions, 
when commanding the rear-guard, Buona- 
parte attributed solely the effective retreat 
of his shattered forces through these wild 
and savage provinces. The discomfited 
general retreated along the shore of the 
Adriatic with the utmost rapidity, passing 
through Melissa, Gariati Nuova, and Ros- 
sana. until he reached the northern frontier 
of Calabria Citra ; then, turning like a 
hunted stag on his pursuers, he stood once 
more at bay ; and, with the remnant of his 
force, took up a position at Cassano. There 
he intrenched himself, and awaited the 
formation of a junction with Massena, the 
Prince of Rivoli — ' the child of victory,' 
and of devastation— who was advancing at 
the head of an anny flushed with success. 
Gaeta, after a brave defence for three 
months, had been surrendered to Mas- 
sena's division by Prince William of Hesse 
Philipstadt. 

On my approaching Crotona, the red 
gleams that flashed across the darkened 
sky, and the deep booming sounds tliat 
broke with sullen reverberations the silence 
of a calm evening, announced that an 
interchange of heavy shot was taking place 
between the besiegers and the citadel. The 
loud report of the frigate's forty -t>voi 
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uiders could easily be distinguislied from 
lighter artillery ol the gunboats and the 
curricle guns, which formed the only bat- 
|ering-train Macleod had with him. From 
Kn eminence I had a perfect view of the 
whole plan of operations. The noble frigate 
—whose lofty masts, well-squared yards, 
■Sparkling top-light, and swelling aides, 
were reflected in the dark-blue water— 
Rad been hauled close in shore, tor the 
purpose of battering the citadel ; but now, 
as the darkness was fast descending, her 
boats were towing her beyond range, and 

;ame to anchor otit of gunshot in 
Gulf of Tarento. 

From the moment the ttrst parallel 
laid down, the siege had been pushed 
iitrenuoiisly. On the land side, a line of 
:fircum\fallation, consisting of a good breast- 
Work and ditch, had been drawn around 
the fortress, to defend its besiegere from 




It fire of die citadel. The daring 
1 determination of this gallant little 
rison drew forth the admiration of all, 
t the revengeful Calabrians, who panted 
iis surrender with a blood thirst! ness 
increased by resistance. The garrison was 
Ommanded by Lieutenant -Colonel de 
~ mt ; it had numbered only a thou- 

the time of Regnier's retreat, and 
*as now greatly reduced by the casualties 
tf war. One night, sallyiag forth at the 
lead of two hundred grenadiers, and pass- 
^^ig through a line of count er-approach. De 
Jourmont completely scoured that pan of 
he trenches occupied by the Calabrians 
inder Visconte Santugo. The e\aspera- 
ion of these Calabrians, and their thirst 
ir deadly retribution, are inconceivable. 
n their crucifixes, on their daggers, and 
_i lie bodies of the slain, they solemnly 
owed vengeance on the garrison when it 
upitulated, and only our bayonets re- 
trained their cruelty. 

The streets of CfOtona appeared empty, 
■iid the town almost deserted ; the spent 
ifflnnon - shot and shell splinters, against 
iirhich my horse continually struck his 
Jlcofs, sufficiently informed me of the 
«ason. Many houses had been unroofed 
)y the bomb batteries, or reduced to ruins 
iy the cannonade ; very few remained in- 
labited, and those only which were at a 
listance from the fire of the batteries. The 
i'rench works were motmted with forty 
IS of the heaviest ordnance. 
I found Macleod among the parallels, 
1 the alert day and night, 
upcrintending the relief and defence of 
he trenches. His uniform was completely 
•oncea)ed by a rough great-coat, above 



which he wore a tartan ptaid 
from the dew that falls heavily By 
this warm climate, and always it 
tion to the intensity of the heat of noonda]t 
An undress bonnet, a dirk, and baskt 
hilted sword completed his ec|uipment. H 
read by torchlight the laconic letter of 1 
friend the general, who, however, had ei 
closed documents of a more official natu^ 



' Dear Peteh, 

'If Crotona does not surrender r 
twenty -four hours after Dundas arrive 
take the d — ned place by storm. 

' Yours ever, 

'J.S.' 

' Exiing-uish the torch, or there wWl be i 
vacancy m the Bufis to-morrow,' said MSil 
ieod to the soldier who held the tussnt 
and flaring link. At that moment a thirtj 
two pound shot came whizzing along', c 
buried itself in the breastwork, covenng 
with dust and clay. 'A narrow escApe' 
continued the colonel ; ' these favours an 
exchangBd liberally here. The podesdl 
will order you a billet somewhere for ^ 
night, but come to me in the morning j wj 
quarters are in the Strada Larga. 1 must 
send you to De Bourmont, as none of my 
fellows know any language save that 
spoken north of the Brig of Perth. By . 
dawn we will have the citadel summonfii '' 
in due form by sound of trumpet, Meui- 

After considerable trouble, I discov««4 
the residence of the podest^ in the miser-' 
able market-place. I procured a billet Ml ' 
house which proved to be a place rfj 
entertainment, though a very dcsouile on&f 
There I hastened to take up my quaneraJ 
wearied with fatigue and the heat of Itlisl 
past day, and having an appetite like d ' 
of a han^t. Resigning Cartouche to G 
care of the colonel's groom, I fbrthfri 
ordered a meal which was to pase 1(1^1 
dinner and supper. Brisket k ta rdy^&4 
garnished with pickles, macaroni witfi • 
Parmesan cheese, etc., were the best the 
house afforded ; these, with fruit of all 
kinds, and a decanter or two of Gioja wine, 

islied a good repast enough for a 
hungry soldier, who had just escaped tin 
iron pill that no mortal stomach cotdd 
digest The waiter had just removed the 
cloth, and I was stretching myself on tte 

to enjoy my first cigar, when S»ntuge 
entered, cloaked, booted, and belted, as if 

ome important expediti 
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glasses, his glance fell upon Bianca's ring, 
which glittered on my finger. He changed 
countenance visibly, and for an instant 
his dark eyes kindled with fire, while his 
brows knitted and became as one. 

I was beginning to erect my bristles itt 
turn, when, assuming a grave but not 
unpleasant tone, he thus addressed me : 

' Signoi" Claude, I perceive you have 
already won fat on the good gratres of ftiy 
cousin Bianca. From what passed ftt 
Palermo, I might havie expected this ; and 
yet, considering the shortness of the time, 
and the pride of the giri, I am somewhat 
surprised. But I have no wish to interfere, 
nor shall I have cause, if, in loving her, 
you bear always in mind that she is the 
daughter of a soldier, and the cousin of one 
of the first Neapolitan nobles.' 

Not altogether pleased at his tone, I was 
about to reply — perhaps with an air of 
pique— when he contintied, with a laugh : 

* Stay, caro Claude ! I know what you 
would say — that you value not a rush the 
wrath of any man, and that you love Bianca 
as never man loved woman. 1 can imagine 
all that, but beware how you displky the 
jewel before some eyes. Many a poniard 
th^t . now rests quietly in its sheath toight 
be edged and pointed anew. Eh— ah ! 
excuse my brevity and want of ceremony 
just now, but, having a love affair in hand, 
time presses. One at a time is quite 
enough to be concerned in.' 

* Believe me, Luigi, if I can be of any 
assistance, it will afford me inexpressible 
pleasure.' 

* Good ! "i knew you would be my 
friend.' 

' But whom mean you to parade ? said I, 
stretching my hand over a table where my 
pistols lay. 

* Per Bacco !' said he, with an air of 
displeasure ; *a duel is the first thing you 
Britons think of when one is in a scrape. 
There are none fought in Italy. A bravo's 
poniard at a ducat the inch — you under- 
stand ? 

'Then, Santugo, the lady ^ 

*Is a nun of the convenf of Santa 
Caterina da Siena here, at Crotona.' 

* A nun ?' 

* In that little word lies all the danger, 
the difficulty, and the devilry.' 

* To poach on the preserves of his hoh- 
ness is ticklish work in this part of the 
world.' 

*I know it,' he replied gloomily; *and 
am acquainted with three gentlemen of 
Naples who, for meddling with ecclesiastics, 
have borne all the terrors of the law— 



* How, my lord, for the trenches to-night? 
said I, springing up. 

*No, faith! the free corps h^ve had 
enough of the trench duty. Bat, per 
Bacco ! my friend, how rejoiced I am to 
see you,' he exclaimed, flinging his plumed 
hat one wciy and his mantle another. Caz- 
zica ! I am going to a place to-night where 
few men dare show their noses, and yet 
there are some of the prettiest faces in the 
kingdom of Naples within its walls — faces 
which, Inonsignore, the sun (as being of 
the impure, masculine gender) dares not 
even to kiss with his rays. What say you, 
sign or ?' 

'That I shall be most happy to accom- 
pany you, my lord ; but let us finish this 
decanter first' 

' Of th6 most inveterate soakers are you 
red-coats. Signor Claude, of all men in 
Italy, I would prefer you to stand by my 
side tonight.' 

* There is danger, then ? 

* You readily appreciate the compliment. 
It may so happen that there will be a 
scuffle,' said he gaily, as stretching out his 
legs and lounging back on his chair he 
half closed one eye and with the other 
scrutinized the colour of his wine with a 
critical air. 

* Good Gioja, that ; what vintage, think 
you ?* 

* The last earthquake, perhaps.' 

* 111 trouble you for the caraffa. In 
short, signor,' said the visconte, becoming 
suddenly grave, 'I am obliged to throw 
myself entirely upon y. u, and rely >n 
obtaining your assistance and advice. 
Being a Maltese religioso, Castelerm^ 
declines to accompany me, though I know 
that he love» convents no better than I 
do. He was oncfc jilted by a nun, and 
plundered of his patrimony by an abbess, 
as he may yet relate to you, for poor 
Marco is a most inveterate proser, and sure 
to tell his love-story when not absorbed 
with his other theme, the glories of Malta, 
the knight Valetta and old Villiers de I'Isle 
Adam. My relation Benedetto mounts 
guard in the trenches to night, and their 
greatnesses of St. Agatha and Bap^ara are 
doubtless immersed in the intricacies of 
chess or the nonsense of faro ; thus I have 
no friend but you, and as we were good 
friends of old in Sicily, and comrades at 
Maida, I am encouraged to make you the 
depositary of my secret.' 

This serio-comic preamble led me to 
expect some wondrous disclosure. He 
paused for a moment, and heaved a long 
.preliminary sigh ; when, as I filled up our 
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I imprisonment, ignominy, the weight of the 
public scurlada, and confiscation of every- 
' thing ; they are now compelled to sen'e 
1 imdcr Fra Diavolo, Francatnpa, and others, 
as commoti brigands. Per Bacco I I have 
not focgotlen the unhappy Cavaliere di 
Castelluccio, who was lately spirited away 
by the Jiishop of Cosenia, and has never 
been heard of since. Hoivever, these are 
but slight dangers for us, over whom the 
Holy Office once stretched its ii 
In these days, what priest would dare to 
put forth his hand against me, the Visconte 
di Santogo, and Grand Bailiff of Calabi ' 
Ultra? Well, Claude, the lady is a ni 
and I must have her to-uigbt, even should 
we be compelled to fire the conven 
carry her off in the confusiun, Ah ! 
Casiagno tried that with a girl at Nit 
— a dashing attempt ; but he was caught 
by the sbirri of the Bishop Petronio, and 
consigned for six months to a dungeon at 
Canne, where black bread and stale water 
so completely cured him of the tender 
passion that lie regarded the poor damsel 
with the most pious horror, and has now 
become the sober - minded husband of 
Cousin Ortensia. But I jest with a heavy 
heart I Dundas, 1 believe you to be 
honourable as I have found you brave, and 
in the affair of to-night would rather have 
you as my comrade than any of the volatile 
Neapolitans of my acquaintance — fellows 
whose friendship will perhaps only last 
while the flask contains a drop of wine 
the purse a ducat.' 
' The lady f I observed impatiently. 
' Is Bianca's sister.' 
' How ! the Signora Francesca ? 
' Even so, the second daughter of old 
Annibale di Saniugo, who fell while fight- 
ing under the Cardinal Ruffo in Apulia. 
Though poor in ducats, he was rich in 
blood and fame— being my father's younger 
brother. With his last breath he be- 
queathed to my care his three motherless 
girls— Ortensia, Bianca, and Francesca. 
Francesca was esteemed the greatest 
beauty iti Italy, yet in an excess of folly- 
or, rather, let me call it generosity — si 
immured herself in a convenL To remo\ 
the only obstacle to her sister's marriage 
with my friend Benedict, did this dear girl 
(of all the loves I have had, my only true 
one !) give up her slender patrimony, and 
take the veil in this convent at Crotona. 
But the bright tresses shred from her brow 
were scarcely consumed on the altar ere 
bitter repentance and heart-consuming grief 
seized her. I was serving with the Nea- 
n army in the Roman territories, and 



then seen her— at least, sine 
childhood. Would to God that I i 

How much agony might have bea 
spared both of us ! 1 met her at the batb 
of Nicastro, where, in strict charge of m; 
er, she had gone, by special permiS 
, for the recovery of her health, wbid 
the close confinement of the cloister, i 
availing regrets, and a lingering love 
the world she had left, were destroying, 
was fiery, ardent, and only three-aiu 
twenty ; she, a drooping but beautiful g ' 
devoted to Heaven— a veiled and vof 
nun. Oh ! what madness could ha» 
prompted me to love her ? But Cupid a: ^^ 
the devil are always at one's elbow. W 
were cousins— a dangerous relationship 
and our intimacy, open and unconstrain© 
plunged us at once into this delicioi 
passion, the impulses of which I found. 
impassible to resist 1 evaded the walchi 
eyes of my mother, and gained, beyoi 
redemption, the affections of poor Fr 
cesca- She returned to her conv 
wretched and heart-broken. Infamy a 
death are, perhaps, before her. Oh I J 
donna mia ! She must be rescued, and ; 
all risks !' he exclaimed, leaping up j 
wrapping his cloak around him. ' You w 
accompany me, of course? Remember, 'i 
the sister of Bianca.' 

' And if she consents to elope V 
' We must carry her off to a little viUa 
have somewhere in the Val di Demon 
There she can be quietly domiciled ui 
the uproar is over, and I can obtain a i 
pensation from Rome, after which she n 
resume her old place in society, and lav 
at the authority of the si^ora abbadessi 
who, 1 learn from her fnend, Benedetto, 
a regular tartar. Now, Claude, let : 

1 buckled on my sabre, drained ' 
decanter, and, forgetting the fatigues of i 
day, set forth with Hantugo. We wo" 
both mufiled up in our cloaks, and had oi 
forage-caps pulled over our faces, to elu 
observation. 

At the comer of die Strada Larga, I lit 
cigar at the consecrated lamp before 
Madonna, and we pushed on at a bi~ 
pace, regardless of the maledictions s , 
cries of ' Eretico 1' which ray heedless i 
called forth from some Crotonians > ' 
observed it. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE ABDUCTION. — A SCRAPE. 

We left Crotona by an ancient archway, 
massive, dark, and covered with lichens ; 
and almost hidden beneath a mass of vines 
and ivy. Through this gate, perhaps, had 
rolled the * tide of war ' that swept a^yay 
the host of the luxurious Sybarites. Taking 
the road to the old promontory of Lacinium, 
a quarter of an hour's walk brought us 
beneath the high walls of the convent, 
which, from the summit of a wave- beaten 
rock, threw a long dark shadow across the 
moon'lit Adriatic. The wild roses and 
orange-trees grew in luxuriance on three j 
sides of it, and filled the air with a fragrant^ 
perfume. 

' How brilliant the moonlight is !' said I, 
by way of saying something, for my lively 
friend had become unusually silent and 
thoughtful. 

*Hush! Signor Claude; speak softly, 
and keep well in the shadow. As for the 
moon, 1 would that the angel of darkness 
stretched his wings between us. I could 
well spare her lustre just now. If we are 
observed, our walk will have been to little 
purpose.' 

' Ghieu ! I believe you ; ho, ho !' 
laughed a strange voice near us. 

•Did you speak? asked Santugo, in a 
fierce whisper. 

'Not 1,' was my somewhat curt reply. 

* Corpo di Bacco ! then we are watched !' 
he exclaimed, drawing his sword, and 
searching about him with kindling eyes. 

' Imagination, Santugo.' 

* Ghieu ! ho, ho !' laughed the voice 
again, close behind me. I turned suddenly 
round, but saw nothing, save the massively- 
jointed wall. I was startled and annoyed, 
and instantly loosened my sabre in its 
sheath, keeping my sword arm free from 
the folds of my cloak. 

Santugo's irritation was excessive ; he 
ran his sword into every bush, searched 
every nook and comer, and scanned the 
whole walls, even at the imminent risk of 
being discovered, but to no purpose : 
whether the voice was real or imaginary 
was yet a mystery. We listened intently ; 
all was still, save the. soft rustle of the 
orange-trees, and the dash of the surf, as 
the Adriatic rolled its waves on the basaltic 
cliffs beneath the convent walls. A bell, 
swung from a beam in the square, open- 
arched campanile, or steeple, tolled mid- 
night ; and a faint, flickering light was 



immediately seen transiently lighting ths 
tall windows of the chapel, illuminating the 
bright hues of the stained glass, and 
burnishing the stone tracery of each in 
succession. 

* 'Tis Francesca d'Alfieri !' exclaimed 
the visconte, with rapture. * She does 
penance alone in the chapel to night ; each 
sister does so in turn. I have enlisted the 
zitella of the convent in the service of love, 
and have no. doubt of success.' While 
speaking, he threw a handful of sand 
against a lattice, which opened, and a youngf 
female face appeared ; a rose was thrown 
to him, and he clapped his hands twice ; 
these were the private signals agreed upon. 
At that moment, I was certain I heard a 
growling chuckle close by us ; but, without 
taking notice of it, I listened attentively for 
any sounds that might follow. 

'Is all safe and quiet, Signora Pia? 
asked Santugo. 

' All, monsignore ; but for Sister Fran- 
cesca's sake and our own, be cautious,* 
replied the girl, with a trembling voice* 
She then unrolled a ladder of rope from the 
window, to the inside of which she assured 
us it was firmly fastened. In imitation of 
Santugo, I folded my cloak round the left 
arm, and, mounting alter him, scrambled 
to the summit of the wall ; then leaping 
down, we found ourselves standing in the 
garden, where our feet made terrible havoc 
among the abbess's flower beds and glass- 
covered seeds. 

' Cbe gioja !' said Santugo ; * all is safe ! 
a twenty-oared scampavia awaits uc 
beneath the shadow of the convent wall ; 
Giacomo has manned it with thirty of the 
most unscrupulous in the ranks of the 
free corps. But two grand points are yet 
to be gained ; the postern must be unbarred, 
and the cord of the alarm-bell cut ; after 
which, we may proceed leisurely, and laugh 
at the rage of the abbadessa.' He walked 
quickly towards the chapel, and I followed, 
feeling somewhat piqued at the cautious 
manner in which he revealed to mc his 
plans. 

The zitella (or girl of the convent) led uii 
into the chapel, every part of which waD 
involved in deep gloom, except a little 
shrine where, beneath a Gothic canopy ?f 
white marble, stood a silver image of Saint 
Hugh. Two tapers glimmering before it 
served to reveal the figure of the fair 
devotee, as she knelt with clasped hands 
before the gilded rail which enclosed the 
object of her devotions — the shrine of the 
patron saint of her family. The beauty of 
the little edifice, and the richness of its 
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les ; its columns with shafts of porphyry 
and capitals of marble, its roof of gilded 
o, and floor of the most elaborate 
SDosaic, its alabaster tombs and gorgegus 
altar, were all unheeded. We stole softly 
ap a side-aisle, and concealed ourselves 
behind the dark shadow of a monument, 
(irhere I had leisure to observe Francesca, 
{(ud compliment Santago od his admirable 

There was something' in the gloomy and 
mysterious aspect of the place, the situa- 
tion and sombre garb of the recluse, which 
fescinated me, not less than ihe beauty of 
faer person. It was long since 1 had seen 
ber, and she now seemed inore lovely and 
aiore interesting than ever, and more hke 
~iiaaca. Her face was pale — too pallid I 
perhaps — but of a beautiful oval form, and 
possessing a regularity of feature whicli 
would have been deemed insipid, but for 
Hie lustre of her dark Atisonian eyes, and 
tiw ^culiarly aristocratic curl of her lip. 
Luigi spoke hurriedly : 

'Signor Claude— you remember her- 
ald the night with the conciarotti. Tis 
jrancesca^m^ matchless Francesca, as 
good as she is timid and beautiful ! O, 
fnima mia — behold me— I am here!' he 
44ded, going softly towards her ; ' courage, 
tweet one 1 there is not a moment to be 
lost. I have possession of the postern 
towards the sea, where a barge of twenty 
awaits us. Do not shrink Irom me, 
Francesca ! The hour of deliverance and 
f happiness is come.' 
^^ 'Oh, never for me— on earth, at lea^t ! 
Madonna, guide me, look upon me in this 
ipoment of doubt and a^ony 1' she 
jxclaimed, in tones of despair. Sinking 
i|gainst the altar-rail, she citing to it with 
one hand, and covered her face with the 
Other, sobbing heavily. The viscontc knelt 
Inside her. Her beauty, her distress, her 
Teaemblance and near relationship to 
Bianca, all operated powerfully upon me, 

nd I felt for her deeply. 

' Oh, misery 1' she exclaimed, in a low 
but piercing voice ; ' Luigi of Santugo, to 
what are you about to tempt me ? Reflect 
■upon the deadly sin of this act !' 

' Evoe I ho, ho 1' laughed a shrill voice, 
which awakened ibe thousand echoes of 
^he hollow chapel. Francesca clung to 
Luigi, overcome with shame and terror ; 
juid looking up, I beheld above my bead 
,toe great visage of the hunchback, peering 
from beneath uie shadow of a Gothic canopy 
under which he was squatted 'hke a jjagod. 
I niche obscure.' A terrible grin of 
jnalice and mischief distorted his hideous 
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ihed upon him, but he 
slid down a pillar like a cat, and eluded 
me. The startled viscontc silenced 
once all the scruples of his cousin, I ^ 
snatching her up in his arms and bearinj 
her into the garden, a task which evident); 
required consider; 
standing the seeming lighmcss of her figurih 
But a plump girl of twenty o ' 
easily run away with as romancers wouU 
have us to suppose. At that moment, tht 
alarm-bell was rung furiously, and ihrougl 
the open arches of the campanile we sai 
the figure of the hideous imp, Gaspar 
Truffi, swinging at the end of the rope, an 
grinning like a demon, while he dancet 
and yelled at the top of his voice, ' Evoe 
ho, ho ! Ghieu ! Kacrilege and rescue 

' Would to heaven I had pistols tosile 
the clamours of that apostate wretch I' 
claimed Santugo, as the noise of approa 
ing feet and the hallooing of n 
heard in the distance. ' The bell is arousini 
the paesani 1' he added, drawing his swon! 
' Quick, signor 1 As my friend and brothfl 
officer, good service must you do mc thi! 
night, or, by the crown of the Sicilies, yol 
must thmk no more of Bianca d'Alfiert 
1 liked neither the words nor the tonq 
but pardoned them, out of consider^ 
lion for the anxietv of my excitable cr 

' Ihe zitella kaeps the postern besidt 
the fountain, sparkling m tliE mooiJigh 
yonder, and through thu,! door we mus 
pass to the sea !' The poor zitella la] 
senseless beside the gale, weltering in hc 
blood, which (lowed copiously from a seve^ 
wound in her temple, and the key luniti 
been broken in the lock by Gaspare, ot 
retreat was utterly cut off ! The aiarm an 
exasperation of Santugo were indescribahlq 
The devil ! what a moment it was 1— a fci 
lorn hope was nothing to it ! 

The bell continued tolling ; the wh« 
convent was alarmed, and a mob w . 
beard clamorously demanding admitlanc 
at the porch. The visconte's foUewe* 
were as noisily enforcing ingresi at t 
seaward gale, on which they thunder 
with their oars and musket-butts, vowi, 
dire vengeance if their lord was ia t 
least maltreated. Lon^ ere thi^ t 
Sitrnora Franceses had fainted. 

Aprite !a porta ' (Open the gate 1) ' 



yields ; strike well and together I 
hundred ducats to the hand that 1; . 
down the door 1 Heaven be thanked, 
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cloud is obscuring the moon, and it will 
not be known which way we steer I' 

*Viva la Signora d'Alfieri. Viva Mon- 
signore Santugo ! Corra^gio, colonello 
mio !' cried the Calabresi, as they re- 
doubled their attacks on the strong oaken 
postern. 

' Sacrilege !' cried the shrill voice of the 
abbess from a window, whence she im- 
plored the people to rescue a daughter of 
the Church whom brigands were carrying 
off perforce. 

At this critical moment the great gate 
was opened, and a mob of peasantry, mule- 
drivers, and fishermen, armed with clubs, 
rifles, ox-spears, and poniards, almost 
filling the garden, rushed with a yell upon 
us. Giacomo's boatmen at the same time 
had beaten the postern door to fragments, 
and the light of the waning moon poured 
through upon the glancing bayonets and 
white uniforms of the CalalSrian free corps. 

* Save the zitella !' cried Santugo. 
Giacomo bore her on board the scampavia, 
in the stem^ sheets of which Santugo 
deposited his cousin, and brandishing his 
sword aloft, gave a reckless shout of 
triumph. It was the last I saw of them. 
Enveloped in murky clouds, the moon 
sank behind the mountains of I sola, and 
the scene became suddenly involved in 
gloom. The assailants were too close 
upon me to permit my following the 
visconte's- example by springing onboard, 
and I was compelled to stand on the 
defensive. I slashed one across the face 
with my sabre ; he fell shrieking into the 
water, where the relentless Giacomo 
despatched him with the boat-hook. I 
was soon hemmed in on every side, and, 
sinking beneath a shower of blows, was 
beaten to the ground. The last sound I 
heard was a yell of defiance and rage, as 
the broad oars dipped into the water, and 
the swift scampavia shot away like an 
arrow from the shore. 

Supposing me slain, Luigi thought only 
of savmg Francesca, and while his twenty 
rowers pulled bravely, the soldiers gave the 
baffled pursuers a volley from their firelocks. 
The Calabrian peasants never went abroad 
without their cartridge-boxes, poniards, 
and rifles. The latter were in instant 
requisition, and a skirmish ensued, in 
which several were wounded on both sides 
before the fugitives were beyond range of 
musket-shot. 

Reckless and bold as he was by nature, 
perhaps Santugo would not have dared 
to commit such an outrage against his 
religion, and the prejudices of the Italian 



people, at any other time. But the power 
of the Church, shaken by the recent destruc- 
tion of the (misnamed) Holy Office, was 
feeble ; and such was the disorderly state 
of the country, then filled with armed 
banditti, who made it the scene- of peipetual 
rapine and warfare, that the authority of 
the law, at all times weak, was completely 
neutralized. The rank, power, and wealth 
of Santugo's family, and his interest with 
Carolina and the court of Palermo, em- 
boldened this wild young noble to plunge 
into what was esteemed by the superstitious 
and bigoted Calabrians as a deed replete 
with sacrilege and horror, and which could 
not fail to draw down the utmost vengeance 
of the Church and heaven itself upon the 
unhappy perpetrator and his impious 
followers. Indeed, a short time afterwards 
the papal malison was duly thundered 
forth against Santugo and myself, and 
published in the columns of the Diario di 
Roma^ consigning us to the warm pro- 
tection of his most satanic majesty. 

For that I cared less than for the broken 
head and sore bones which were my share 
of this adventure. I had also the pleasant- 
prospect of my name becoming a standing 
quiz at every mess in the Mediterranean 
when the story appeared in the Gazetta 
Britannica — a gossiping, military, patriotic 
paper published during our occupation of 
Sicily, and the only public journal in the 
island, where the press is (or was) under 
the severest restrictions. 

The damours of the people at this act 
of sacrilege led me to expect the worst 
treatment at their hands. Stunned by the 
blow of a club, I was severely beaten while 
lying on the beach, and narrowly escaped 
being poniarded by the hunchback, from 
whose vindictive malice I was saved only 
by the intervention of a priest. Elevated 
on the shoulders of some herdsmen, Truffi 
now harangued the rabble — proposing, 
first, that they should tie a stone to my 
neck and cast me into the sea, or bind me 
to a tree, and make me a target for their 
rifles at eighty paces. Resistance was 
vain, a§ they had securely bound me with 
my sash. But I demanded instant libera- 
tion, and that my sabre should be restored 
to me ; and I threatened severe retribution 
from our general and the chiefs of the 
Masse, should they dare to maltreat me. 

Though they laughed at my threats, 
theii* effect was not altogether lost, and I 
was not subjected to further violence. 
Placed upon a sorry ass, and accompanied 
by a throng of shouting peasantry, I was 
conducted back to Crotona in ridiculous 
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jiumph, and then thrust into an iron cage 
Rt [be end of the Casamatta, or ancient 
prison of the town, where 1 was left to my 
iwn refleccioDS for the remainder of the 
light, or rather morning — for it was then 
}ast three o'clock. ) was burning witii in- 
lignation against these base ra^amuflins, 
whose pommelling inaJe every joint of my 
body ache, but nevertheless soon fell into 
a sound sleep on the stone Ooor of the 
cage, nor did I awake until the morning 
isuti shone down the picturesque vjsta of 
the dilapid^tled Strada Laiga. ! arose 
'h siitfcred limbs, and at first was unable 
mprehend whei-e on earth 1 






But the ' 



; of ' 



ribaldone V etc., and a thousand otlier | 
injurious epithets with which I had been ' 
greeted by the rabble, were yet ringing 
jn my ears, and, together with the dis- 
ordered state of my dress, brought the 
whole affair to my recollection. With 
Tevengeful bitterness, I remembered the 
many indignities I bad received from 
Gaspare Trufli ; once he had snapped a 
pistol in my face, twice he attempted to 

Eoniard me, and he would probably have 
ad me despatched, but .for the firm in- 
tervention of an old Basilian father. A 
recollection floated before me of 
having seen his gnome-like visage peering 
iron bars of the cage Ion? 
arter the crowd had departed — his eyes 
glaring with hatred and malice, that made 
[hem glisten like a snake's, beneath the 
dark shadow of his heavy brows — while 
Jie informed me, in the guttiAral Italian of 
Naples, that I would ' yet feel his knife 
'between my ribs, as he was sworo to 
revenge his gambling defeat at Nicastro," 
.and me sabre cut bestowed on his hump 
at the villaof Alfieri. 

'Sdeath I' thought I. while starting up 
from my hard couch, ' I must have this 
iCrcature flogged or hanged ! It is too 
ridiculous to be persecuted by a con- 
temptible hunchback, who follows me like 
an evil genius everywhere. Ola, Signor 
Uenedetto, Cavaliere del Castagno !' I 
cried aloud, as that redoubtable gentleman 
swung himself over a window of the 
podestk's house, and alighted in the street 
about a hundred yards from me. But 
without looking to wliere the voice came 
from— as he had evidently no wish to be 
rec^nised— he drew his hat over his eyes, 
threw his ample cloak over his disordered 
Attire, and hurried down the Strada Larga 
I remembered the podestJi's daughter— a 
pretty girl, from whom I had received n,y 
biJIet hist evening. 



' Poor Ortensia !' thought I ; ' and t 
your loving Benedict spends his 
duty in the trenches !' 

tiave himself, no one seemed yet stirrii 
in Crotona ; its ruined streets were coi 
pletely deserted. At times a casual pati 
of our troops passed ; but these were ' 
beyond hail, and, in truth, 1 looked forwi 
with dread to being discovered in 
cage — knowing too well it would furni 
a subject for laughter to every corps 
Sicily. The idea of the general's aide-d 
camp being barred up in an iron cage, libe^ 
a common rogue, or a rat in a trap, was 
too replete witb ridicule to he patien^v 
endured ; but, after a few attempts to break 
prison and escape, I was ol^liged to 
ihe attempt, and await my deliv 
patiently. 

To increase myannoyance, a few withered 
and sunburned gossips gathered round the 
parapet of a circular well (a fountain, bf- 
the-bye, is ever [he grand rendezvous d' 
Italian gossips), and after filling thi'"' 
classic -shaped jars with water, they n 
them on the margin of the spring, 
stared at me to their full c 
relating to the passers-by their 
of the story, with such adi 

variations as the exuberance of their , 

or hatred of a heretic suggested. To <Sll^i 
peasant, come to market in bis wolf-afc^' 
jacket and leather gaiters : the hind, dtivh 
his team of oKen to the field ; the shepl 
on his way to the mountains ; to the ■- 

carrier ; the impudent, rosy faced, itii 

improvisatore, with his lute ; and thCw^i 
bearded Franciscan, w' ' 
angular hat, snutTbegrimed casstx^ 
begging-box — to each and to all 
stopped at the well, did these shrivell 
crones relate, with great empbi . _ . 
gesticulation, the story of the sacrik, 
committed at the convent of St. Catberii 
by the English heretic. 

Vehement and ugly, as all old women 
Southern Italy are (the lower classes, at 
least), they soon collected a dense crowd. 
round the cage, and I was stared upon tgr 
a circle of hostile eyes in a manner very 
unpleasant to endure. I might hai» 
laughed at a predicament so ridiculous, but 
the petulance of the Crotonian rabble soon 
became annoying ; their religious scruples 
were aroused by the malicious observa- 
tions of these old gossips, and I began 
to expect a martyrdom like that of St 

But relief was at hand. Cavaliere Bene- 
detto, though he hurried olT so abruptly, 
had recognised me, and despatched a party 
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from the trenches to my rescue. I hailed 
with joy their glittering bayonets, which I 
soon saw flashing above the head of the 
mob. Bitter was the wrath of the Italian 
soldiers when they beheld me so unworthily 
treated ; their musket-butts were in imme- 
diate requisition, and in three minutes one 
side of the cage was dashed to pieces, and 
I was free. 

Under their escort I gladly hurried to my 
billet, where I put my disordered uniform in 
proper trim for appearing before Macleod 
after breakfast. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SUMMONS OF SURRENDER. 

Meanwhile, Santugo and his fair com- 
panion were ploughing the waters of the 
Adriatic, and scudding along the coast of 
Calabria as fast as twenty oars and an 
ample lateen-sail, filled by a strong borea, 
or breeze from the north, could carry them. 
With the visconte, and still more with his 
cousin, the affair was not yet ended ; in- 
numerable griefs and troubles were in store 
for them. But I heard no more of the 
abduction for a time, save in the jokes of 
my comrades, and once in a friendly note 
from the general, warning me to avoid all 
such affairs in future, as they were calcu- 
lated to prejudice the Calabrians against 
us, and injure the cause of Ferdinand, for 
whom we were fighting. 

I had just completed my brief toilette, 
and was hastily paying my respects to hot 
chocolate, devilled fowl, cream cheese 
marmalade and macaroons, when Sant- 
ugo's grave friend, the Maltese knight, 
il Cavaliere Marco di Castelermo, entered. 

* Basta !' he exclaimed, casting aside his 
sword and sable cloak, *what have you and 
the visconte been about last night ? Broken 
into a convent of consecrated nuns, as if it 
had been a mere bordello of Naples, and 
carried off, by force of arms, the queen of 
that sainted community I It is a sad affair, 
signor.' 

' Sad, indeed, as my ribs find, to their 
cost, this morning ; moreover, I have lost in 
the scuffle a splendid sabre of Damascus — 
the last gift of a friend who fell beneath the 
guns of Valetta.' 

' Ah ! you served there ? So did I. So 
Santugo has robbed the convent of its 
brightest jewel, Francesca d'Alfieri, who 
shone among the beauties of Palermo like 
a comet among the lesser stars.' 



'The young lady has attractions 
which ^ 

' Attractions !' exclaimed the enthusiastic 
Italian ; ' I tell you, signor, she is magnifi- 
cent 1 Ah ! had you seen her last yeaf, 
when she appeared as Madonna, on the 
festival of the blessed Virgin ! The whole 
country did homage to her wondrous 
beauty. FraAcesca seemed a vision of 
something more than mortal, as she sailed 
along on the lofty gilded car, among clouds 
of gauze and silver, with a crown of dia- 
monds blazing on he.r ebon tresses, wings 
on her shining shoulders, and incense, 
divine music, light and glory, floating round 
her. Basta ! slie was an angel of love ! 
The people, as they knelt, forgot their 
prayers to Madonna, and offered up only 
praises of her beauty. I honour the vis- 
conte for carrying her boldly off. The girl 
would have been destroyed in an Italian 
convent, where (I blush to say it) purity of 
heart is a wonder, and innocence a crime. 
-But I tremble to think of the retribution 
which the Bishop of Cosenza may deem due 
for the abduction ; he is a stern, relentless 
fellow.' 

' But what will the lieutenant-colonel 
commanding think of Santugo abandoning 
his battalion— deserting, in fact, with thirty 
rank and file of the free corps, with their 
arms and accoutrements ? 

* His youth, rank, and the ideas of our 
country niust plead for him.' 

' And then the sacrilege, signor : what 
will the people say of it ?' 

* Just what they please. Santugo is too 
spirited a cavalier to value a rush the silly 
scruples of a bigoted peasantry, or the idle 
thunders of a knavish priesthood. He will 
only remember that, in abducting his 
cousin — replete with the danger though the 
act may be — he has done a good deed in 
the cause of love and humanity. Corpo di 
Bacco ! read " The Prosecution of the 
Dominican Nuns of Pistoia, in 1781, by 
the Canon Baldi," and you will see there 
disclosed a mass of the most corrupt 
female profligacy— a revelation amusing as 
it is horrible. Signor, you would shrink 
with dismay if made acquainted with one- 
half of what passes within the walls of our 
southern convents, where belladonna, the 
dungeon and the poniard are too often at 
work. In the indictment of the Canon 
Baldi there is displayed a regular system of 
depravity, into which the young nuns are 
slowly initiated (after the first year of their 
novitiate is past), as into a lodge of Free- 
masonry — craving pardon of the gentle 
craft for a comparison so vile. Basta. ', 
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toanfiiUy as I have fought for haly and her 
ancient liberties, I would yet more willingly 
lend a hand toward the utter demolition of 
lievery convent within the land. Still, 
ttanks to Madonna, I am a true Catholic, 
iltnd Commander of the Maltese Cross, and 

K9 such I swear to yon, signor, on the 
lessed badge of the isle, tl^t no man has 
% better reason for being at feud with the 
'female order of ecclesiastics than I have. 

vas ruined in my prospects, seared in , 
, .It, and robbed of my patrimony by the i 
knavery of an abbess and the art of a | 
deceitful nun. But enough of this.' He i 
paused, with a kindling eye, and his cheek 
coloured, as if he remembered that more 
llad been said than was quite necessary ; 
but, mastering some old recollection or 
inward emotion by a strong effort, he con- 
tinued, in a tone of affected carelessness : 
I* Signor Claude, there is a relief in telling 
one's sorrow ; and some night, when the 
■Cioja or Lipari loosens my tongue, you 
may learn how it first came to pass that 1 
Ahaped the Maltese cross on my shoulder. 
"■ ■ just now we must hurry to the trenches, 
upon which De Bourmont has commenced 
'jus morning salute of round shot and 
frapc.' 

We found the whole citadel of Crotona, 
land the outwork possessed by the French 
between it arid the sea, enveloped in while 
Smoke, amid which the dark corbelled 
battlements, the flames that flashed 
ihrough, and the bayonets that glittered 
over them, ivere seen for a moment, and 
then obscured as the smoke-wreaths rolled 
■on the morning wind. The French worked 
St their batteries manfully, pouring showers 
" cannon-shot, bombs and bocibelles on 
,r troops, who were pretty secure behind 
eir breastworks, and repaid them with 
nsiderable interest from an eminence on 
■which a fascine battery was erected. 

Le Moine fired salvoes by sound of bugle, 
jnd the Ampkion discharged her broad- 
Sides, and with such effect that a great part 
Of the casde wall came away in a mass 
from the rocks, and the unfortunates who 
lined it were hurled into the ditches in an 
Instant ; the well-jointed masonry rolled 
idown like a stony avalanche, and cannon, 
*ith their carriages, fragments of bodies 
and weapons, strewed the streets below, 
T'hree hearty cheers arose from our 
Itenches, and were echoed by the tars of 
the Amphion, which was hauled yet closer 
In shore, and poured her shot in rapid 
succession nn the lower works of the 
atade). The Sicilian gunboats, with their 
^irty-two pounders and howitzers, dealt 



death and destruction among the sand-ba^' 
batteries and stockades ; these the Frenc* 
soon abandoned, retiring with precipitation' 
into the castle of Carlo V. After inai&' 
laining a brisk cannonade for nearly Iv 
hours, the fire of the enemy began 
slacken, and by the material with whii 
their guns were served — such as pieces 
metal, crowbars, broken bottles, ston« 
-bolts, and bags of naiis— we perceived wi 
satisfaction that their ammunition was fa 
failing. Yet they manned the breach, as 
expecting an assault immediately ; an 
even while exposed to a galling fit 
worked bravely, repairing the damagi 
wall with fascines, bags of sand and woi 
stakes, and 'chandeliers.' They we. 
doubtless resolved to meet any escaladi 
with the courage of Frenchmen, and wi ' 
the indomitable valour that distinguish* 
all the soldiers of the empire. 

Al last the fire on both sides ceased, tl 
clouds of smoke curied away from the 
towers of Charles V., the bright 
joyously on bastion and curtail 
plainly beheld the sad havoc made by 
salvoes of our batteries and the broadsidi 
of the frigate. 

'Now, Dundas I' cried Macleod, --.^_ 
bling out of the trenches, 'as the gal}afl 
Monsieur de liourmont has given 
morning's shooting, and as yc 
somethmg of his lingo, just tie a handkei 
chief to the point of your sword, and go 
and inquire whether or not he means 
surrender the place without any moiif 
bother? If not, let him expect broken 
heads to be plenty before tattoo to-night. 
By heaven i the Ross-shire BulTs will dye 
their tartans red in the best blood of his 
garrison, brave fellows though they be 1' 

'And the terms, colonel f 

' Such as Frenchmen — such as brave 
soldiers may accept without dishonour; 
but nothing' more. Give this my summons 
of unconditional surrender; and, as they', 
know not of the fall of Gaeta and Massena's ' 
advance, they will no doubt yield at disCTt- 

With a white handkerchief fiuttering&om If 
the point of my sabre, and having a Cors!- 
can bugler in attendance, I departed on 
my mission from the trenches, where tAOIO', 
than two hundred of our soldiers lay welw- ' 
mg in their blood. Most of their wound\ 
being inflicted by cinnon-shot or the ex- 
plosion of bombs, were ghastly beyond 
description. The earthen trenches in soms 
places were literally flooded with gore. 
None but those who have seen a man bleed 
to death from his wounds being left nn- 
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dressed can imagine how much blood the 
human frame contains. The ensanguined 
mud, where corpses, wounded men, fascines, 
shot and shell, lay all mingled together, 
made our approaches frightful, and I gladly 
sprang out and left them behind me. 

As usual, the morning was beautiful ; 
earth and sky were bright with summer 
splendour. The sea of Adria shone in a 
blaze of yellow light, and the chain of 
mountains stretching away to I sola, the 
little white village dotting the sandy beach, 
and the solitary column of Juno Lacinia, 
afar off, made up a charming landscape, 
the beauties of which my mind was then 
too much occupied to appreciate. To bear 
a flag of truce is an exciting duty, and I felt 
my pulses quicken on finding myself close 
under the enemy's cannon, yet warm with 
the heat of their last discharge. As I 
approached the old fortress, its walls shone 
gaily in the bright sunlight ; bu.t the blood 
oozing from the carved stone gargoyles^, or 
spouts of the battlements, told a terrible 
tale of the havoc made by our shpt and 
shell. 

An ample tricolour waved lazily in the 
warm breeze, and serried lines of bright 
bayonets glittered over the ramparts, while 
grim faces peered at me through the dark 
embrasures and narrow loopholes of the 
time-worn walls. The troops were formed 
in rank-entire^ with arms shouldered. 
Poor old Bourmont was evidently making 
the greatest possible display of his force. 

When within twenty yards of the gate, 
the Corsican sounded * a parley ' ; which 
was answered by beat of drum within the 
fortress. The rattling drawbridge descended, 
and a wicket opened in the gate, which was 
composed of enormous palisades, cramped 
and bolted together. (1 observed every- 
thing narrowly while they allowed me the 
use of my eyes.) Immediately on stepping 
through the wicket, we were encircled by 
twelve voltigeurs, with fixed bayonets ; and 
a young French officer, saluting me with 
his sabre, informed me that my eyes must 
be immediately blindfolded, and my orderly 
committed to close ward in the guard- 
house. 

' Monsieur,' I said indignantly, * I am, as 
you see, a staff-officer in the service of his 
Britannic majesty, the bearer of a despatch 
to Lieutenant- Colonel de Bourmont and not 
a spy !' 

' My orders are strict,* he replied, with 

equal hauteur ; * since you have entered 

J the gates, your eyes must be blindfolded, 

' or you and the bugler will be made prisoners 

^ forthwith ! I pledge you my word as a 



gentleman and soldier that no dishonoui: 
will be offered.* 

We shook hands ; the Corsican boy was 
consigned to the care of the barrier guard, 
while my eyes were blindfolded, and giving 
me his arm, the officer led me away in this 
ludicrous manner, I knew not whither. 

On the bandage being removed, I found 
myself in a large vaulted room of the old 
castle. It was roofed with stone, and I 
heard the tramp of feet and rumble of eun- 
slides on the bartizan above. The groined 
arches sprang from twelve dilapidated 
corbels, representing the apostles. A bare 
wooden table, a few chairs and trunks, 
cloaks and sabres hanging on the wall, 
spurred boots, empty bottles, and cigar- 
boxes lying in a comer, constituted the 
furniture of the room. The light streamed 
into it between the stone muUions and 
corroded iron bars of three deeply- embayed 
windows, through which a view was obtained 
of the Gulf of Tarento, stretching away to 
the north, ajnd the dark;* wooded ridge$" of 
La Syla to the westward, rising five thou- 
sand feet above the sea's level. 

Coffee, wine, cigars, French army-lists, 
Parisian Moniteurs^ and the last grand 
bulletin lay on the table, at which De 
Bourmont, a fat but pleasant-looking old 
man, dressed in a blue frogged surtout and 
scarlet trousers, with a crimson forage-cap, 
was seated with another officer, at break- 
fast. 

* Monsieur le Commamdant,* said the 
officer who introduced me, ' a flag of truce 
from the trenches — an officer of the 
enemy.' 

' Ah ! they have come to terms at last,' 
said the little commandant, nodding with a 
very satisfied air to the officer who sat 
opposite him ; and then rising, he handed 
me a chair. * Proud to see you, monsieur,' 
he added, uncovering his bald head ; * be 
seated — the wine is close to you. There is 
Muscatelle, or, if you like it better, far- 
famed Lachryma Christi and Greco, from 
grapes raised on the slopes of Vesuvius. 
We can get these things, you see, notwith- 
standing that the Scots colonel does push 
the trenches so vigorously. Mille bombes ! 
ah, what a man he is I Yes, and we can 
get that which \varms our hearts better 
than qven Falernian wine or Greco— eh, 
Pepe?* he added, rubbing his nose, and 
giving a sly glance at his morose com- 
panion, who intently broke the shell of his 
third egg, without deigning to notice me. 

'Would you prefer chocolate to wine, 
monsieur? continued the colonel. *We 
will talk over ma^tters during breokfias^- 



you 

I accepted his invitation, but could not 
resist smiling at the complacent n-anner in 
■which the Frenchman spoke of besiegers 
fcoming to terms with the garrison of a 
place which their cannon had almost re- 
duced to ruins. 

How did your free Calabrians like the 
way we scoured the trenches the other 
night ? asked Captain Pepe, while handing I 

You taught them a good lesson. The 
marmalade ? Thank you. An hour in the 
trenches has given me quite an appelite.' ' 

' And how did your old tub of a frii,'ate, ; 
and her fry of gunboats, like the chain-shot, 
the cross-bars, and stang-balls we favoured ; 
them with this morning ?' 

lieur, I did not come here to 

insolent questions, but to dehver 

this despatch to Colonel Bourmom, who, I 

have the pleasure to perceive, is a French 

officer of the old school— a gentleman, and 

)t a Parisian bully.' 

A quiet smile spread over Bourmont's 
face, as he bowed and look Macleod's 
letter ; while Pepe, like a cowed bravo, 
bit his while lips, and glared at me with ill- 
concealed malice and animosity ; but I 
continued to help myself with perfect com- 
posure. 

Exaspcriled by this cutting contempt— 
' By heaven and hell 1 lie exclaimed, 
' were it not that I must hold sacred the 
white flag you carry— mille baionettes ! — 
I wonid cut you in two I' and starting from 
the table, Pepe retired into a recess of the 
window, where he affected to observe the 
saucy Amphion, which was riding with her 
broadside to the shore, the union-jack 
waving from her miien peak — a striking 
feature in the view, but ill- calculated to 
soothe Ihe wrath of the irritated Gaul, I 
could read the history of this repulsive man 
in the coarse features and strong lines of 
fcis sunburnt visage. 

The French army at that time possessed 
many such spirits. Raised from the dregs 
of the people during the anarchy which 
followed the revolution, many nf ihe actors 
in those frightful tragedies and massacres 
that disgrace the nation became — rather by 
the force of circumstances than their own 
deserts — commanders in the armies of 
Buonaparte. Savage and black-hearted, 
furious and sour republicans, thus found 
themselves marching beneath the banners 
of an emperor, and some of them obtaining 
bonours m ihat profession which numbers 
JJ the kiags and princes of Europi 



its members. But the true I'arisian rabbU 
without one spark of the generous spirit < 
the soldier, were destitute of that chivalr 
which distinguished the old French a 
in the time of the Boiu-bons. A knowledg 
of the men they fought against caused ou 
troops to regard the soldiers of the revoli 
tion with equal detestation and contempt 
this latter feeling, however, soon becaia 
changed when ibey encountered them i 
the army of Napoleon, who restored FratJi 
to '.hat honourable place among the kiti 
donis of Europe from which she fell 
1792. The oanguinary rabble who haili 
with yells of triumph the axe as it 4 
scended on the neck of the queenly Mai 
Antoinette— who clove in two the head 
the beautiful Princess Lamballe, 
dragged her naked body for days abo 

the kennels of Paris, were forgotten ■* , 

contemplating the glories of Napoleon, iJ 
long succession of his victories, the dcwtl'' 
tion of his soldiers, and the 
enthusiasm of the old guard, 
proceed. 

De liourmont looked over Madeod 



But ( 



, but could 



noihing of it ; upon which he asked me , 
translate it. So far as I can remember, 
ran thus ; 

■ Trenchci it/ore Crotena, July, 

'Sir, —Further resistance on your 
being now in vain, I give you until su 
to send away all the women and childrei 

after which, if the citadel l)e 

dered, your garrison shall be buried 



' I have the honour to be, etc., 

' Petkr MACL£on. Lieut. -Got 
' Commanding Ross-sliire 
Lieut.-Col. De Bourmon'I', 
' Knt. Grand Cross of the Iron Crowi^ 
' and Commandant of Crotona.' 



' Sur ma vie !' said the little coloM 
reddening with indignalion, and tumit 
up hia eyes on hearing this blunt messag 
'Poof! what say you to that, Pepe, r 

' Guerra i mort !' frrowled the l 
Captam Pepe. ' Bedieu ! 1 wonlo 
the bearer's nose, and send bim back tpti 
writer as a fitting answer. Or what tKi 
you to summon a file of the guard, and C 
,i /<( lantsme, as of old ? MiUe bombe 
I have served many an English prisoner: 
in Holland; but that was in the days' 
Robespierre.' 

'Halt! silence, monsieur 1' said 1 
angrily; 'remember X 
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among the soldiers of Napoleon the First, 
not the rabble of the faubourgs of 
Paris/ 

The captain bit his nether lip and again 
retired to the window, while the colonel 
continued : 

* I shall not surrender, having good 
reasons for fighting to the last : and you, 
monsieur— monsieur ' 

' ' Dundas,' I suggested. 

* Ah ! Dundas ; yes ; pardon me. You 
are too much of a soldier not to be aware 
of them.' 

' Colonel, I know not to what you refer. 
General Regnier has taken up a position at 
Cassano, from which he will inevitably be 
driven with immense slaughter by the 
chiefs of the Masse and the leaders of the 
brigands, who are all drawing to a head in 
that direction ; so from him you can expect 
no succour. Monteleone by this time must 
have yielded to Colonel Oswald ; and, 
Scylla excepted, every fortress has opened 
its gates to us. Of a force of 9,000 men 
who encountered us at Maida, 3,000 only 
march under the standard of Regnier. In 
the upper province your troops have melted 
away before the Italians alone. Our 
shipping cut off all retreat by sea, our 
troops by land. You must capitulate ; re- 
sistance will be madness, and a useless 
sacrifice of your brave soldiers ; therefore, 
permit me to entreat you to think well 
over the answer which I am to bear to 
an antagonist so fiery and determined as 
Macleod.' 

* Monsieur Aide-de-camp, I thank you 
for the advice ; but I hope French soldiers 
will not be cowed by Scot or Englishman,' 
said the colonel. ' Remember that, in the 
service of the emperor, to be unfortunate 
once is to be for ever lost. Do you pretend 
ignorance of the fact that Gaeta was sur- 
rendered lately by the Prince of Hesse 
Philipstadt to Massena, who is now pushing 
on to our relief, and is by this time within 
a short day's march of Regnier's position at 
Cassano ?' 

* I know that the strong fortress of Gaeta 
has surrendered, after a gallant resistance,' 
I replied, equally surprised and chagrined 
that he^ too, was aware of the circumstance; 
*but whoever informed you that Marshal 
Massena was in the frontiers of Calabria 
Citra told that which is false ! His division 
is still at Gaeta, nearly two hundred miles 
from Cassano.' 

* Then I have been deceived !' exclaimed 
Bourmont bitterly. This intelligence seemed 
to fall upon him like a thunderbolt. After 
a little reflection, he said : * Monsieur, if 



you pledge me your word of honour that 
the marshal is so far off, I will yield Cro- 
tona within an hour, reserving permission 
for the garrison to march out (through the 
breach, if we choose) with all the honours 
of war — with bag and baggage, colours 
flying, and drums beating — the officers, of 
course, retaining their swords, and the 
whole force to be permitted to march to 
the camp of Cassano without farther 
hostility.' 

' Impossible, monsieur ! Who can answer 
for the barbarous banditti and lawless 
soldiery of the Masse ? Remember the 
escape of Monteleone, and the massacre of 
his regiment at La Syla !' 

' True, true !' he muttered bitterly. * Mon 
Dieu ! we are but a handful !' 

' As a gentleman, as an officer, I pledge 
you my word, colonel, that Massena's divi- 
sion has not yet left even the Terra di 
Lavoura.' 

'Enough, monsieur ; Crotonais lost, and 
with it the faithful services of many an 
arduous year! Arcole, Lodi, Marengo — 

my God !' he covered his face with his 
hand. 

' Ghieu ! ho ! ho !' croaked the voice of 
the everlasting hunchback, as he emerged 
from a recess in the thick wall, where he 
had been coiled up, unseen by me. ' I tell 
you, Signor Colonello, that the Prince of 
Rivoli's advanced guard was at Latronico, 
in Basilicata, three days since !' 

*Now, by heavens ! crookback again, 
and here even !' I exclaimed, bestowing a 
black look on Truffi, whose false assertions 
were calculated to stagger De Bourmont. 

1 This wretch, then, is the channel of your 
intelligence, monsieur } If my pride would 
permit me condescending so far as to 
defend myself against the idle contradic- 
tions of such a despicable opponent, I 
have in my sabretache a letter which 
proves where the marshal was three days 
ago. It was found among the {)apers of kn 
officer killed by a cannon shot, when our 
fleet fired on Regnier's line of march by the 
Adriatic' 

'A letter! bravissimo !' croaked Gaspare, 
while he snapped his fingers like castanets, 
and grinned so hideously that I burst into 
a fit of laughter. ' Ghieu ! Era scritto in 
tempo del scirocco !' (Fie ! it was written in 
time of the sirocco !) 

* No, Signor Canonico, you mistake,' 
observed Captain Pepe, who could not 
resist giving us the vulgar Italian joke. 
* The letter, I have no doubt, was indited 
at the trenches yonder, and may be right, 
after all. You know that a pig and an 
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Englishman are the only animals insensible 
to the effects of the sirocco.' 

' Excellent !' roared the hunchback, his 
Jiump heaving with laughter. 

'Captain Pepe will oblige me by retiring 
to his qiianers, and Fri Gaspare bj^ quitting 
the room.' said De BourniLial indignantly. 
' In my presence no British officer shall be 
wantonly insulted. Montaigne, send here 
the Captain de Viontessan court ; I will 
confer with him on this maicer.' 

Pepe and Truffi disappeared together, 
and Montaigne, the officer who bad intro- 
duced me, and who had hitherti) remained 
silent, in a few minutes ushered in a tall 
tiderly man — one of those kindly -looking 
old fellows that gain one's gaod-will at first 
sight. He wore a light-grean uniform, and 
the medals on his breast, together with the 
keen, determined expression of his eye. 
Announced him a thorough soldier ; while 
his politeness and urbanity declared him 
Jo be every way the reverse of Mr. Pepe ; 
in fact, he ivas one of those high-minded 
chevaliers of old France who had weathered 
the sanguinary storm of the revolution. His 
bair was white as snow, and he seemed to 
be about sisty years of age, Bourmont in- 
troduced him to me, saying : 

'Captain de Viontessancourt, 33rd Volti- 
Jfeurs of the emperor — Lieutenant Dundas, 
of the British service. My friend Vion- 
tessancourt has grown gray under his 
harness ; and with him I wil! consult on 
this matter ; it is useless to ask counsel of 
any of my officers, whose continual cry is 

. Giving me a file of Moniteurs to peruse. 
Hid pushing a brace of decanters toivards 
be, he drew the tall chevalier into one of 
iie deep-recessed windows, where they re- 
Aained in earnest conlab for nearly half 
n hour. Bourmont then seated himself 
t the table at which I was sitting, and 
..Tote to Macleod, offering to surrender the 
Sitadel, if the garrison were permitted to 
evacuate it with the honours of war, and 
march without molestation to the French 
camp at Cassano. 
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To ibis proposal Macleod was half inclined 
.0 accede ; but the captain of the frigate, a 
^'/^ ^"cf impatient sailor, whom he con- 
la/ted on the occasion, advised his accept- 



ing of nothing but an unconditional 
render. The colonel, who perfectly un 
stood the punctilious ideas of tnilitai 
honour whicii animated De BounnoDi, vn 
inclined to spare that gallant Frenchnn 
the disgrace of a complete capitulation 
but yet, being resolved to get possesion 
Crotona, he had recourse to a curio,^ 
military quibble, which has beea resort! 
to on more than one occasion, particular 
when General Ferrand, in 1 793, surrendei 
the town of Valenciennes to our trocn 
under H.R.H. the Duke of York. 

I returned to the citadel with Macleod 
swer, and ilie high-spirited Bourmon 
yielding to the pressure of circumstanca 
was obliged to consent to the dictate 
terms ; these were— that his troops shot" 
march forth from the gates o( Crotona, wi 
all the insignia of military parade to » 
banks of the Esaro, where, at a given pi 
they were to halt, pile arms, yield thets 
selves prisoners of war; surrendering an 
colours, drums, cannon, and everylltii 
except their baggage. After some trouble 
some diplomacy, and journeying to and 
between the trenches and the citadel, 1 1 
the whole affair arranged, and the artic.^^ 
of capitulation signed and sealed by bo£ 
cornmanders, within an hour of sunset, '^^ 
which time Bonrmont's garrison « 
paraded, for the last time. In hea 
marching order, and ready to evacuate t 

The sun was setting behind the ; 
tains when the frigate fired a gun 
before the white smoke had curled aw^ 
through her lofty rigging, the tricolour hal 
descended from the ramparts of Croton* 
The g^tes were thrown open, and 
drawbridge descended with a clattei 
the ditch. 

' It is the signal-gun : they come nowf 
cned Macleod, as he leaped on his horM 
■Mr. Dundas. the brigade will come -tv 
"a"tteniion"and "shoulder." Dmmlufrasi' 1 
he added, addressing a strong, broad* 
chested, and red-whiskered captain of his 
regiment, 'march vour company to ths 
gates, and the moment the last Frenchman 
has left ibem hoist, the standard. But, in 
the first place, march in and receive ovrt 
the posts.' 

The tail captain touched his bonnet, and 
giving the order, ' Grenadiers, threes right, 
:{uick march,' his company, with the band 
;n front, marched up to the guard-house, 
where the French guard was under arms, 
and where, after all the usual formulas, the 
whole ot vVie sentries and posts were re- 
lieved by \i\e \Vva\\\awie(s. 
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After delivering Madeod's order to the 
different battalions of his brigade, I selected 
from the ranks of the Calabrese corps, 
Luca Labbruta (or blubber-lipped Luke), a 
ferocious follower of Santugo, to watch for 
Gaspare Truffi (who, not being a French 
subject, was not included in the capitula- 
tion), and to seize the hunchback the 
moment the garrison marched out. He 
touched his knife with a grim smile of 
intelligence, and left me. 

The British forces, consisting of the 78th 
Highlanders, les Chasseurs Britariniques, 
a small party of artillery, and the marines 
of the Aviphion^ formed two lines from the 
gate, facing inwards, and through this lane 
the garrison of Crotona were to march. 
In the rear were drawn up the ranks of 
the free corps, scowling darkly, and hand- 
ling their murderous poniards with a 
sternness of intent and ferocity of manner 
which declared how little they relished the 
modern laws of war, or understood that 
chivalric courtesy which brave men may 
yield to each other with honour, and which 
the soldiers of Britain and France can so 
well appreciate. Behind these dark-visaged 
battalions crowded the people of Crotona, 
while every window, nook, and corner, 
were filled with faces eager to get a glimpse 
of their dreaded enemies, on whom they 
showered maledictions and abuse without 
cessation. The picturesque costumes of 
the crowd lent additional interest to the 
scene ; the Madonna-like profiles of the 
women, shaded by their linen head-dresses 
falling gracefully on the shoulders, or 
crowned by luxuriant dark hair, secured 
by a gilt arrow, agreeably contrasted with 
the aspect of the well -mustachioed con- 
tadino, grim and swart, half bandit and 
half peasant, clad in his shaggy doublet 
and high hat, flaunting with ribands and 
the red cockade of Ferdinand IV., a 
dagger and horn in his belt, and the long 
rifle sloped on his shoulder, as we see him 
depicted in the spirited etchings of Pinelli. 
The buffalo herdsman with his long pole 
or glittering ox-goad, the bearded canon 
with dark robes and shaven scalp, and a 
thousand other striking figures, made up 
a scene such as a painter or romancer 
would love. A battalion of the Chasseurs 
Britanniqiies — a corps composed of men'of 
every nation — were drawn up opposite the 
Ross-shire Buffs, the garb of the latter 
nearly resembling that of the imperial 
legions whose swords had laid all Europe 
and part of Asia at the feet of Rome. 

Filling up the background of this novel 
and picturesque scene, on one side to^ 



the dark citadel, with its heavy ramparts 
and machicolated battlements, in the style, 
of the Middle Ages ; on the other lay 
the little Italian town, with its balconies, 
verandas, and terraces— its flat roofs o| 
wood or tile, and its little square towers, 
open on four sides, and covered with broad 
projecting roofs — one half in light, tb^ 
other in deep shadow, as the setting sun 
poured its ruddy lustre from the summits 
of the distant hills. Beneath the castled 
rocks shone the glassy gulf, where cape 
and headland, breasting the rolling waves, 
stretched away to the horizon in dim per- 
spective, till the soft blue of the ocean 
blended with that of the evening sky, and 
some white shadowy sail alone indicated 
the line where air and ocean met. 

Immediately iifter the gun was fired from 
the Amphion^ the French drums were 
heard beating, and the garrison came forth, 
about six hundred strong, having two field- 
pieces in front, with two tumbrils of am- 
munition, and two of baggage. They 
marched in subdivisions, with bayonets 
fixed, the right in front, the field officers 
mounted, with colours flying and brass 
drums beating ; the gunners carried their 
linstocks lighted at both ends, and a ball 
was placed in the mouth of each piece 
of ordnance. Their tout ensemble was 
peculiarly service-like and soldierly, their 
dark greatcoats enlivened by red worsted 
epaulettes and scarlet trousers, and the 
bearskin caps surmounting bronzed visages 
with rough, wiry mustachios. Many of 
them were veterans of the empire, with 
hair gray as their goatskin knapsacks. 
The hoarse rattle of their brass drums, the 
sharply sonorous trumpets and clashing 
cymbals — a not unharmonious clangour 
of metallic music — loudly resounding as 
they marched through the archway of the 
citadel, lent additional spirit to the scene, 
as they advanced with all the order and 
steadiness of a review on the Champ 
de Mars. Their bayonets, brass-feruled 
musket -barrels, and the gilt eagles on their 
caps, gleamed in the rays of the setting 
sun, and the heavy silken tricolour flapped 
in the breeze, as it was up-borne above the 
marching column by Bourmont's only son, 
a mere boy, fitter for his mother's side than 
the harrowing scenes of war. 

* Portez vos armes !' cried Bourmont, 
lowering his sabre on passing the first 
stand of colours. 

' Brigade — present arms !' answered 
Macleod, with a voice loud and clear as 
a trumpet ; awdo^ax ^^s^c&JsrN^^O -^^^^^s^s^^ 
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swords, while our bands struck up the 
grand national air of the Bourbons, 'Vive 
Henri Quatre.' The French would perhaps 
have preferred the ' march ' of Napoleon ; 
but 1 perceived a flush cross the lace of 
the old Chevalier de Viontessan court when 
the fiKst burst of the air fell upon his ear. 
The animosity on both sides had evapo- 
rated ; our hearts were full, and the 
generous ' hurrah !' so hard to be restrained, 
rose to eve'ry man's lips as the Frenchmen 

The moment the last file had cleared 
our ranks, we 'shouldered arms,' anti, 
followed byawing of the Buffs— to prevent 
the revengeful Calabrians from assaulting 
them— the French continued their march 
to the Tomb of Crotoo (which, as old Ovid 
tells us, was the origin of the city), where, 
by the articles of capitulation, they were 
to be deprived of all their militarj" insignia. 
Macleod, with the remainder of his bri^de, 
took possession of the citadel, marching 
in with the Amphion's marines in front, 
the right being the post of honour generally 
assigned to that maritime corps. Drumlu- 
gas hoisted the British flag, which was 
saluted by the heavy ordnance of the 
frigate thundering over the still waters of the 
gulf, while the echoes of the Strada Larga 
were yet ringing to the music of tlie French 

The Maltese knight, the Duca di Bag- 
nara, and Cavaliere del Castagno, mounted 
on true Neapolitan steeds— small, strong, 
compact, large-headed, and bull-necked, 
perfect prototypes of the horses in ancient 
Roman bassi relievi— brought up the rear 
with thefr battalions of the free corps, which 
immediately broke ranks and dispersed 
over the fortress in search of plunder ; we 
had the utmost difficulty in rescuing from 
their bayonets and daggers the numerous 
wounded soldiers whom De Bourmont had 
left behind. 

On reaching a pile of ruins called by 
tradition the Tomb of Croton, and situated 
near the banks of the jtsaris of the 
ancients, the French troops halted and 
piled arms ; the officers dismounting, and 
the whole marching to a certain distance 
from the stands of muskets, they surren- 
dered their cannon, colours, and drums, 
without scathe or damage, to the Ross shire 
Buffs, commanded by Major Fertntosh. It 
was a humU ating act, but the honour of 
France was saved— the garrison having, in 
the fullest sense of the term, marched out 
■•wA ■ the honours of war.' 
J The sn-ords of the officers were restored 
I rheui, and, with ihe soldiers, they were 



permitted to retain their baggage ; but t 
whole were immediately embarked 
board the AmphioH, where they were 
safe enough keeping within 'the wood_ 
walls of old England.' They were sent 1 
Messina, but were soon after exchanged 
and transmitted by cartel to France. 

Fri Gaspare^whom I was now mor 
than ever eager to capture, ha\'ing dis 
covered that he acted the treble part e 
spy, assassin, and traitor— was not to b 
found within the fortress. All the efforts e 
Luca Labbruta, who, encouraged by i 
promised reward, searched every nook a 
comer of the fortress — the secret passag 
stair-turrets, cells, and dungeons (the ard.,^^ 
lect had provided enough of them all)- 
were in vain. I was provoked by his wi 
of success. The hunchback certainly I; 
not come forth when the garrison marchq 
through the gates, and I could not 
quite at ease under the idea thai this . ._ 
dictive miscreant might still be lurking! 
one of the numerous holes or hiding-place 
in the old citadel. 

A writer on Italy remarks that i 
national trait of the Cahbrian provincial 
to be inflamed with the deadliest animosit 
against any person who discovers or reveal 
their secret \illainy. I was well aware e 
this, and knew that Gaspare Truffi was t 
be dreaded rather than despised. Bll 
Cavaliere Benedetto soon discovered t 
De Bourmont, who found the little w 
useful as a spy, had connived at his e 
in one of the covered waggons. 

' 1 knew that he was not within till 
citadel,' said Benedetto ; ' my fellows haw 
searched every hole that would hide e 

mouse ; not a place between bartizai 

dungeon-fioor has escaped them, and 
could have sworn by our Mother of Loretti 
— ay, and the miraculous grot of Capri, t 
boot— that they would find him. But, pe 
Bacco ! we shall have tUe cursed gnonu 
in our clutches some othw time, and n 
while, signor, consider yourself safe.' 

' I am surprised at being so fortunate ii 
escaping his malice so long. He has hai 
so many opportunities, when a shot — --^ 

' No, no, signor.' said Casiagno, wavin 
his hand disapprovingly ; ' I may say, wit 
something akin to national vanity, that 
Calabrian— though monks and scholars wt 
tell you that he is but a mongrel of Greet 
Latin, Lombard, and Saracen blood— cai 
strike with his poniard surely and deeplyA 
close quarters, but would scorn the; — *' 
shooting even his bitterest enemy fi 
distance.' 

' Our tnend ftve ^na,T « 
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this rule ; I have had ocular demonstration 
of the fact. It is cowardly assassination, 
any way— a distinction without a difference.' 

' But old superstition has rendered it the 
fashion nowadays,' he rejoined, with a 
jaunty, careless air, as, bowing, he replaced 
his cigar, and left me. 

That night we had a joyous house - 
heating in the citadel. Our foragers came 
unexpectedly upon a stock. of choice old 
wine, which De Bourmont had been re- 
serving in some of the cool, dark cellars — 
probably for his own particular use. He 
had, doubtless, come by it as lightly as 
we did, his soldiers having plundered every 
house in and about Crotona. But Macleod, 
his successor, set the casks abroach, and 
the wine flowed as from a fountain. 

His own officers, accustomed to the 
potent aqua vitae of their native hills, were 
seasoned topers, and imbibed the juice of 
the ' Tuscan grape,' and the light wines of 
Cyprus and Sicily, as if they were water ; 
but most of the Chasseurs Britanniques, 
and the Ainphwn^s men, lay beneath the 
table when the morning sun peeped in 
upon the scene of their orgies. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

ANOTHER DESPATCH. 

On the evening of the next day Macleod 
put into my hand a despatch for the general, 
containing an account of the capture of 
Crotona, with a list of the prisoners, stores, 
and casualties. With this document I had 
to set out forthwith for the castle of Scylla, 
where Sir John Stuart, with the brigade of 
Colonel Oswald, was pushing the siege in 
person against a French garrison, which 
made a most resolute defence. The French 
soldiers were comnjanded by the Marchese 
di Monteleone, who, by some unaccountable 
means, had passed the picquets of the 
Masse, and contrived to reach the fortress 
from the distant camp at Cassano — his 
known bravery well entitled him to assume 
the command. 

At first I was chagrined at the idea of a 
journey of more than a hundred miles 
through such an extraordinary country ; 
but, understanding that Marco of Castel- 
ermo had offered to be my guide and com- 
panion by the way (and on my return, if 
necessary), I looked forward to the long 
ride as a probable source of pleasant and 
exciting adventures ; for every day brought 
forth something new and stirripg dufmg 



our campaign in these turbulent provinces, 
and every rood of ground over which we 
marched was rich in the recollections of 
the past. 

The morning gun aroused me next day 
by dawn, and with alacrity I quitted my 
couch, which consisted of nothing more 
luxurious than a wooden bench and my 
horse- cloak. 

Through the open iron lattice the bright- 
ening east gave promise of another glorious 
Italian day — a coJd gray light spread over 
the sky, distinctly revealing the most dis- 
tant points of the scenery, even so far as 
the peaks of Santa Severina (famous -for 
that wine which Pliny of old so much com- 
mended), and the little city of Strongoh, 
perched on the summit of a lofty moun- 
tain, rising up abruptly from the shores of 
the Ionian Sea. The sun was yet far below 
the horizon, and the streets of Crotona, the 
dark courts and blood-stained walls of the 
citadel, were yet gloomy, silent, and still. 
Masses of shattered masonry, splinters of 
shells, scattered shot, broken gun carriages, 
with here and there a corpse which our 
fatigue parties had not yet removed, and 
coagulated pools of blood, crusted on the 
pavement of platform and parapet, yet met 
the eye, attesting the valour of the garrison 
and the slaughter of the siege. With his 
plaid and feathers fluttering on the breeze, 
a sentinel of the Ross-shire Buffs trod to 
and fro by the flag- staff ; and the hour 
being early, and no one stirring, he chanted 
a song to cheer his lonely post. He sang 
of a land which had more charms for him 
than bright Ausonia, and his thoughts were 
amid the pathless glens and savage soli- 
tudes of Ross. 

The clatter of hoofs on the pavement, as 
our horses were led into the court, and the 
appearance of the tall figure of il Cavaliere 
di Malta, muffled in an ample black cloak, 
with a scarlet cross, and booted and spurred 
for the road, made me hurry forth to meet 
him. 

* Now, signor,' said Marco, as he put his 
foot in the stirrup, * look well to your girths 
and pistols, for we may have often to trust 
more to our horse's heels and a flying shot 
than to downright valour. Many a mile of 
wild wood, deep morass, mountain gorge, 
and desert plain must be passed between 
this and Scylla, and it is very unlikely that 
we shall be permitted to travel so far with- 
out having a brawl of some kind.' 

' I trust your provincial gentlemen of the 
road will not find us quite unprepared^ at 
all events^' ^^vd \^\^^^vwi,*\s&a -w^c^ "^i:^^^^*: 
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' Basta I for myself 1 care little, being 
.ble to keep any man at arm's length ; but 
I) a gorge like La Syia, hedged by the 
ifles of a thousand banditti, the wisest 
lolicy is to take off one's hat. The country 
igh which we must pass swarms with 
followers of Scarolla, Fra Diavolo, 
tenincasa, Gaetano Mammone, and, lasily, 
he terrible Francairipa, the king of St, 
Sufemio.' 

'And on each of these matchless vaga- 
»nds the court of Palermo has bestowed 
t. Constantino and a colonet's 
commission I' 

' On all, save the horrible Scarolla.' 

' But Francatripa is said to be chivalrous 
and brave, and a perfect hero of 
though a mountain robber.' 

' You may chance to find him 
Kite fiend '.' said Castelermo, as 
iff : ' ay, worse than a fiend, if it suits his 
lutnour ; and as for chivalry, basta I I 
annot see any in a bearded capobandilo, 
^^vith Satan in his heart, and a belt round 
faim, garnished with poniards and pistols. 
Vet Francatripa's actions are formed after 
a noble model ; it is his greatest pride to 
be considered like poor Marco Sciarra, rfe 
.della Campagna.' 

' Ueviias a prince among Italian bandits! 
I remember having read that once, in the 
Xnountains of Abruzzo, his band plundered 
ft poor wayfarer, whom they botmd with 
j^rds, and brought before him. 

'"Well, signor," said the robber king, 
** what are you ?" 

' " Only a poor poet, Mesaer Marco." ■ 

'"Good I" replied the other, his frown 
relaxing. " Your name ?" 

' " Torquato Tasso, of Sorrento." 

" What ! the author of " 

" Gierusalemme Liberata," said the 
prisoner, bowing profoundly. A shout of 
itcdamation burst from the band, and the 
'* king of the open country " knelt on the left far behind the 
sod, kissed the hand of the poet, and, Crotona. 
restoring to him his baggage, escorted him 
'n person beyond the dangerous passes of 



by the red appearance of their eyes, had 
evidendy been carousing all night, and 
were yet dreaming over their half-drained 
liagons ; while the empty jars, cards, and 
dice, scattered on the board, informed us 
that they had enjoyed the night so meiri^ 
that they were not yet inclined to separate. 
Ad itinerant performer on the KarDpogna, 
or Italian bagpipe, was playing for ihi 
entertainmentcrf the drowsy revellers, when 
a gigantic Scot, in dark tartan, one o 
Maclead's regimental pipers, passed by, 
on his way to the Strada Larga, to play a 
rouse for the soldiers billeted there. Stop- 
ping before the cantina, the Scottish piper 
surveyed with surprise and curiosity the 
litde chanter and inflated skin of the Cala- 
brian's primitive bagpipe ; while, at iht 
music of this feeble reed, the face of tht 
Highlander gradually contracted, from ( 
ludicrous expression of wonder, to a hf 
midable scowl of Gaelic contempt. He 
threw the three long drones of the gitab 
warpipe over his left shoulder, and pufGne 
up Its mighty bag. in an instant poured 
forth the wild northern pibroch of the race 
of Seaforth. The strange variations and 
tremendous din of the Highland bagpipe 
astounded the poor liltie zampogriator^ 
whose notes were lost amid the shrill and 
sonorous tempest which poured forth so 
volubly from the pipe of the Highlander . 
whom he regarded for a time with a drtffl 
look of silent wonder, and then slunk awaj 
retreating backwards, while his statwai 
rival strode after him, taking step for sf 
and blowing fiercely, as he literally *walk 
into ' the discomfited Italian. 

Discordant as the 'war-note' of CI 

Kenneth must have been to the nice Itali 

ear of Castelermo, he would fain have 

to listen ; but his fiery Neapolitan hoi 

such inclination; after snorting aj 



prancmg, i 



off a 



the 

■ All this, and much more, I have heard 
in the nursery : but as neither of us hap- 

Siens to be a Tasso, and King Marco has 
ong since gone to the shades, any adven- 
ture we may have with his successors and 
iraitalors will not terminate so pleasantly. 
Look there, signor, and behold a competi- 
tion of minstrels 1 Hark 1 we shall hear 
iqualling the pipe of Hei 



the road lay throu^ 
covered w '-^^ 



During the cool 
a very pleasant one, ; 
a level part of the 
rich crops, and studded with little vill „ 
and olive groves, interspersed with 1q| 
elms, and clumps of pale-green willow ova 
hanging gurgling rivulets ; but the seel 
changed as we penetrated among l) 
mountains, where we rode on for nitli 
without encountering a human being, sai 
perhaps some smoke- begrimed charcoa 
burner, or bandit like peasant, in puna 



Under the vine-covered veranda of a | of the red deer, which abound in those wil 
cantina sat six or eight of the Chasseurs places. At times the road wound betwee 
Britanniques and Free Calabrians, who, i the green and solitary hills, through gorgt 
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like the bed of a dried-up river, where the 
rocks frowned grimly, rising up on each 
side, like walls of basalt or iron ; but they 
were not devoid of beauty, for in their 
clefts flourished the daphne and the rho- 
dodendron, blue monk's hood, pink fox- 
glove, and the whortleberry ; while the 
bronze masses of dark Italian pines shed 
their sombre influence over the scene from 
the summit of the cliffs above. 

The scorching heat soon compelled us 
to take shelter in the hut of a shepherd 
during the sultry noon. We met him on 
the lonely mountains with his flock of goats, 
the tinkle of whose brass bells awoke the 
echoes of the hollow valley whence they 
were ascending. He walked lazily in front, 
playing drowsily on the zampogna, and the 
herded flock followed in close order behind, 
drawn after him either by the charms of 
his pipe, or by the dread of a sharp-nosed 
sheep-dog, with long white hair, who formed 
the rearguard, and watched his fleecy 
charge, with red, ferret-like eyes. His poor 
cabin could afford us nothing more than a 
morsel of coarse cake, a handful of olives, 
and the manna, or congealed dew, which 
in the morning is gathered on the mulberry- 
leaves in Calabria ; in lieu of wine, we had 
a draught of the limpid water that gurgled 
from a rustic fount, supplying the duct, or 
hollowed tree, that lay before the door, and 
was half buried in the turf, for the con- 
venience of his flock. 

The shepherd was clad in a doublet and 
waistcoat of rough, undressed skins, with 
the wool outside, fastened by ties of thong 
or horn buttons ; red cotton breeches, and 
a broad-leafed hat of plaited straw, adorned 
with a clay image of the Madonna ; long 
uncombed locks waved in sable masses on 
his brawny breast and muscular neck, 
which, like his legs and feet, were sun- 
burnt and bare ; a pouch and Ihiife hung 
at his gifdle, and his face, which, perhaps, 
had never been touched by a razor, was 
fringed by a short and thick black beard. 
In ideas and manners, he was, perhaps, 
little different from the shepherds who in- 
habited these very mountains when the 
trumpets of Hannibal awoke their echoes ; 
only he prayed not to * thundering Jove,' 
but to Madonna, believed in the miracles 
of St. Hugh and the holy Eufemio, instead 
of the amours and valorous deeds of Pan, 
and kept Lent in lieu of the Lupercalia of 
the Latins. 

* Everything here seems centuries behind 
northern Italy, in the march of civilization,' 
I observed to my friend and cicerone. 

' Truly we have got amongst fauns and 



satyrs here,' replied Castelermo, as he 
drank from a pitcher of cold water with 
no very satisfied air. * Basta ! was the 
Arcadia of Virgil like this } Hark you, 
Signor Menalcas (if that be your name), 
does not the Villa Belcastro lie somewhere 
near these wild mountains ? 

* Yes, illustrissimo,' replied the poor 
rustic, quite abashed by the hauteur of the 
Maltese knight ; * about a league beyond 
the Tacina, among the wooded hills.' 

* Good ! I hope we shall procure better 
quarters and entertainment than this poor 
den can afford.' 

* I have been often plundered by the 
French marauders, signor,' said the goat- 
herd humbly. 

' And this Villa Belcastro ; do you know 
the way to it ? 

* Yes, Signor Cavaliere ; but a thousand 
golden ducats would not bribe me to be 
your guide thither !' 

' Why so, fool ?• 

*My shoulders ache at the recollection 
of the scurlada. The Cavaliere di Bel- 
castro ' 

* Has a very bad name in the neighbour- 
hood. Ah ! I heard that even at Palermo. 
And so, Signor Sylvanus ' 

''My name is Renzo GroUe,' said the 
herd angrily. * The sbirri at the villa allow 
no one to approach within rifle-shot of the 
gates ; as the noble signor makes the 
French war a pretext for many an act of 
oppression, I was scourged like a mule 
for leading a poor monk of Cassano there 
a few days ago ; and yet, perhaps, he 
proved no unwelcome guest. Whom think 
you he was, illustrissimo ? Why, the great 
Marchese di Monteleone in disguise, and 
on his way to Scylla ! Madonna ! I dis- 
covered that afterwards, when he was be- 
yond the reach of my knife ! His excel- 
lenza of Belcastro can act the robber, as 
well as the king of St. Eufemio. But, 
perhaps, the less I say the safer for myself, 
and I trust to your honour in being scath- 
less for what I have said already. His 
dungeons are deep, and I am but a poor 
peasant, whom he might crush by a word.' 

*At this age of the world, can such 
things be ?' asked I, touched by the poor 
man's terror and humility. * A devil of a 
fellow, this ; we will pay him a visit out of 
pure spite. What say you, Signor Marco ? 

* By all means,' replied the cavalier, as 
we took the "road again. 'His sbirri will 
scarcely dare to fire on me ; and we can 
make our quarters good in the king's name. 
Basta ! let Signor Belcastro look to him- 
self, if swords are drawn : I believe I have 
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n before, and if my ssspicioos are j 
t, 1 slisll nol spare steel on him.' 
'There is, then, some stoty connected 

•And lo ihe old tune— Italian jealocsy. 
^^le is said to be married lo a beautiful 
Neapolitan, whom he espoused during a 
' ' I love-lit ; but in consequence of 
rilling aiTairuben residing; at \'enice 
during the carnival, he became inflamed 
'wiih jealousy, like an old-fashioned hus- 
band of the "Ancient Talcs,'' and poniarded 
iin officer of the Dogale guard. Bringing 
his lady inlo this wild country^ he hag ever 
since kept her a close prisoner, and held 
bimself in such strict seclusion, that his 
residence was unmolested by the French, 
It only because it was unknown to them ; 
or perhaps he is an ally ; for ISuonaparte. 
iinxioiis to root out from Italy the last 
irAces of the feudal system, has given 
Kejinrer orders to demolish every castle 
iand fortified villa in the Calabrias. !n one 
flf these ancient dwellings, which can easily 
he made a strong place for defence, Uel- 

istro keeps his beautiful wife a close 
icaptive. 1 doubt not but she has been 
iperfidiaus ; in the course of my intrigues 
wiih the sex. I have found more than oue 
voman so !' 

' 1 have always heard, signor, that you 
were somewhat too sarcastic on the good 
feith of your dark eyed eounirywomen.' 
' By Sant Ermo ! I have cause to be so,' 

ic replied, while his dark brows contracted, 
as they abvays did when he was in the least 
iexcilcd, and his eyes sparkled fire from 
beneath the shade of his black velvet 
^fetta, or forage-cap, which was adorned 
■with the Maltese cross, and the letters 
I, H. S. in red enamel. 'There was a 
'time,' he continued, half communing with 
himself, 'when 1 was the gayest cavalier on 
;the Corso of Naples, or the Marina of 
IPafermo. It was generally allowed that 
c dressed more gaily, rode more grace- 
folly, played and drank more deeply, than 
■Marco of Caslelermo, No man's opinion 

rent further in all matters of taste, fashion, 

r dissipation, whether it was given on a 
_.ew collection of antiques or paintings, a 
choice of wines, a race-horse, a new 
■CttiTiaBe, or the belle of the season. My 
'Word wiks a (lat in the fashionable world. 
.£asta ! I was not then a commander of 
Malta. God and St, John forgive me if 
it was rather in a sinful spirit of revenge 
and chagrin, than a holy sentiment of 

■nerathn and religion, that 1 girded on ; 

stt-ord nnd mantle of iliat most sacred 

rocherbood. There isa pleasure, a morbid 




one though it be, in telling one's griefs 
and since you have half acknowledged I 
me your passion for the fair cousin of m^ 
friend Santugo' (1 had never told thi 
sharp-sigbied Italian a word about it^ * 
should not behave with more reserve t 

He paused for a moment ; old recoUeC 
tions, long forgotten but or 
sentiments, hopes and fears, a 
array before him, and his dark and i, 
features became flushed, as with that livdt 
frankness which so often characterizes tt 
better classes of his countrymen, be c 
menced as follows. 



CH.\PTER Xl.X. 

N.\RRATIVE OF C^STELERMO. 
It was in the Church of the Holy Spirit 
Naples, during vespers, that I first bebe 
Oespina \'ignola, then in the first year ( 
her novitiate. It is said that the beauty < 
our Italian women soon fades ; it may b 
so : I am no traveller, and cannot judge, 
but all must acknowledge that their charm 
while they last, are often truly dazzling 
Such were Despina's. To me slie seeme 
a personification of all that is lovely il 
woman : her bright brown hair 
gathered up behind, in many an 
braid, while a mass of glossy ringlel 
clustered round her high, pale foreheai 
and waved on her fair neck. A robe i 
white satin fell in deep broad folds s 
her figure, leaving her polished shouldet 
and taper arms uncovered, from the braci 
leted wrist to the dimpled eibow. Tl 
graces of her person were displayed lo tl 
utmost advantage by the richness trf" b 
attire ; for it was not the custom of tl 
fashionable convent of Santo Spirito I 
robe the novices in the grim paraphemali 
of the cloister ; until the vows were takes 
they always appeared at Mass in full drest 
Despina was formed for love and life, nc 
for the nun's veil and cloistered cell, 
which, according to a custom too cotDmOi 
in Italian families, she had been vowed h 
infancy by her parents. It was my fate t 
love her passionately and truly, when fe 
others would have dared to look impurel 
upon the affianced biide of heaven — on 
from her childhood vowed to Kladonna 
She was an orphan, and her guardians — al 
avaricious aunt, and Her Vignola, a rascally 
notary of the Strada di Toledo^to procuii 
the te\-ets\on oi \vw \\u\c ^---' 
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before her continually the enormity of not 
fulfilling the vows of her parents. 

In Italy, one is more prone to fall in love 
at church than any other place ; this may, 
perhaps, account for the numerous intrigues 
of our female ecclesiastics. There is a 
n^sterious influence in our religious service 
— a mixture of heavenly aspirations and 
earth-born delights — which powerfully 
awakens the better feelings of our nature, 
softening the heart and rendering it more 
sensitive to tender and lasting impressions. 
Was it not at church that Petrarch first 
beheld the bright-haired Laura, whose 
beauty shed a light on his pilgrimage 
through life for twenty years after? Ah, 
signor ! our holy religion belongs to the 
days of poetry and romance ! 

None but an Italian can know what a 
first love is to an Italian heart, or how 
ardently and wildly the tender passion 
burns beneath these sunny skies. In those 
days I was a young alfiero (or ensign) in 
P^lorestan's battalion of the Guards, and my 
daily attendance at the Church of Spirito 
Santo soon became a standing jest at our 
mess, and a topic for laughter to my gay 
companions, who were quite at a loss to 
comprehend the reason of such sudden and 
rigid attendance to the duties of religion. 
An aged aunt of mine, who departed about 
that time in all the glory of virginity, out 
of her admiration of my piety, put a codicil 
to her will, by which 50,000 ducats became 
mine, instead of being poured into the 
treasury of the Greek Padri of St. Basil, 
as she had first intended. 

While kneeling beside the envious iron 
^rille^ which separated me from Despina, 
and kept all profane sinners from the 
vicinity of the fair vestals, I felt happiness 
even at being so near her — to hear her soft 
breathing, her low responses, and the rustle 
of her satin dress — to watch the heaving 
breast, the long lashes of the downcast eye, 
and the beauty of those auburn ringlets, 
which seemed * interwoven by the fingers 
of love !' as Petrarch has it. O Madonna 
mia ! these were the pure aspirations of a 
young and gallant heart. But, alas ! how 
were they responded to ? — how requited ? 
I will not trouble you with much more of 
this ; though love quickens a fertile 
imagination, and I could relate a thousand 
devices formed to gain the attention of the 
beautiful novice, which all proved vain. 
She kept her long eyelashes cast down, and 
her bright eyes obstinately fixed on the 
monotonous pages of her Mass-book, which 
she affected to prefer to the gayest cavalier 
on the Coxso, for such I considered myseVi 



in those day a of youth and vanity ; and 
certainly my cap had the tallest feather, my 
belt the longest sword, and my uniform the 
smartest cut in all Naples. We all know 
how passion is inflamed by difficulty, and 
from the time she left the church after 
vespers, until the moment of beholding her 
again at matins, ages seemed to elapse ; 
but they were ages of scheming, con- 
trivance, and stratagem. 

The abbess, who was Despina's near 
relative, soon suspected the object of my 
devotion was an earthly, and not a heavenly 
virgin ; she was an acute Calabrian, and 
watched me attentively ; in short, the fair 
novice 'appeared at matins. Mass, and 
vespers no more. 

But the ingenuity of Monsignore Cupid 
is fully a match for all the cold precautions 
of guardians and enemies. Daily and 
nightly I came with my friend Santugo 
(then a joyous student, fresh from the 
University of Naples), to survey the lofty 
walls, the iron portal, and grated loop- 
holes of the convent, with the faint hope 
of beholding her ; but, corpo di Bacco ! 
we might as well have looked down the 
crater of Vesuvius, the flames from whose 
summit often lighted up our nightly patrols. 
In short, signor, with a key of gold I 
gained over the portress, who conveyed to 
Despina a most elaborately written letter ; 
a ring, bearing her initials, D. V., was my 
only answer. Croce di Malta ! Even at 
this distant hour the recollection of the 
joyous moment when I first received it 
stirs up a tumult within me ! After that 
we used to meet in the convent garden 
every night, but only for a few moments. 

Dupe that I was to believe this creature 
loved me ! But ah ! the happiness of those 
brief visits will never pass away from my 
memory. I found Despina as attractive in 
mind and manners as she was charming in 
person ; she was a joyous donzella, who 
knew better the poems of Alfieri and 
Gorilla than the doggerel hymns of the 
padri ; and while we enjoyed our iite-d,- 
tete in an arbour, Santugo kept watch, 
perched on the summit of the garden-w^all. 
Often we cursed the villain notaiy, who 
lent all his influence to crush the blossoms 
of so fair a flower, but at last my passion 
took a more noisy turn. 

By Santugo's advice, I engaged all the 
improvisator! in the city to celebrate 
Despina. I mustered twenty with mando- 
lins, twenty choristers, as many bell-ringers 
and scrapers on the viol, with all our re<^- 
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i«intertained the sisterhood »ith a grand 
■serenade, making all Naples echo with 
T)urs[s of joyous music, until the abbess, 
^deeming her 'commandery' disgraced by 
Aur clatter and charussing, procured a 
joard of sbirri from the Uishop of Cosenja 
(^ whose palace unluckily stood in the ad- 
joining street), and on the first night after 
tliis reinforcement we were greeted by a 
■volley of blunderbuss-shot, which was 
■within a hair's breadth of sending us all to 
the banks of the Styx. Three choristers 
Vere killed, and several wounded. Sant- 
Vgo escaped unhurt, but I was peppered 
■with slugs so severely, that for the npxi two 
Ihonths I was confined to my apartments, 
9nd in the interval Despina took the veil ! 
She either supposed 1 was dead of my 
»Dunds or deemed me inconstant. Per- 
haps it was dire necessity, as the last day 
tf her novitiate had expired ; and. after a 
thort residence at the house of the notary, 
ta take a last view of the world (as the 
custom is), she relumed to offer up her 
VOWS. AH the bells of Naples were lolling 
Dn the occasion ; several novices were lo 
Sake the veil that day, and the fashionables 
flocked to the Church of the Holy Spirit as 
|0 some great festival of joy. 

'O Madonna!' exclaimed poor Marco, 
tifeatitig his breast with true Italian energy, 
* will the bitter recollections of that infernal 
oorning never pass away f The princess 
Krf Squillaci, a damsel old in years, wicked- 
ness, and fashionable dissipation, was also 
io take the vows ; and all the foolish city, 
ftom Portici on the east, to Misenum on 
ihe west, held it as a day of universal 
joy. 

' While all this was goinf; on, you cannot 
Imagine the agony of mind I endured ; 
WeAer than a child, I was prostrated upon 
a sick-bed, by a long and wasting illness. 
)ily brain was diz/y. 1 wondered how the 

Kn could shine so joyously on the bay and 
e city, which lies so magnificently along 
its spacious margin ; to me it was a day of 
feloomy horror ! The bells seemed to toll 
fer the funeral of Despina. My mind was 

R chaos, and I would have hailed an erup- 
on of Vesuvius, an earthquake, or any 
orrible convulsion which would have over- 
Hvhelmed the whole city ; but neither came 

epass, and 1 lay stretched on my fever- 
d, helpless, forgotten, and miserable, 1 
KIrank cup after cup of wine, but there 
Seemed a fire withm me, which all the 
■Vater^ of the bay would not quench. The 
9ain of my n-ounds, the wine I drank so 
\ly, and the fiver of mind and body, 
>a made me delirious, and Santugo alone 



restrained me from sallying, sword in hani^ 
into the crowded streets, to search IbrsomA 
imaginary foe. 

That night, while yet the fever n^«d, 
within me, and my brain whirled with the 
champagne 1 had drunk, I arose, dressed) 
and armed myself, and issuing forth, sooft 
found my way to die closed gales of thti 
convent. The streets were silent and daric; 
my thoughts were strange ; even while ra« 
head swam and my knees tottered, J 
imagined that I had the strengtli of ft 
Hercules. Aware ihat I was mad with 
fever and wine, my pranks had some of ti^ 
caution of sanity in them, and I shrarjt 
beneath the deep shadow of the cloisteij 
when a passenger approached, or the moon 
streamed its light between the fleecy cloudii 
which the south-west wind piled in gleam* 
irg masses over Naples. 

At times I laughed bitterly ; anon 1 
wrung: my hands, and cried aloud, 'DespinS' 
— Despina 1 Anima mia I' antl chanted' 
some of our merry madrigals, till the hollo*. J 
cloisters and the long vista of the empty I 
street gave back the ravings of foliy and 

A new fit seii^ed me ; I became gloomy, 
and fled from the city, to wander aisMtg 
the ruins of Queen Joanna's p^ace, ai fiaa ' 
rendered terrible to the superstitious fistiftt^ 
men by the tales of horror connected vnA > 
it. From thence 1 wandered as far as tiiata 
dreaded valley, the Forum Vulcani, a 
filled with fabled terrors from time 
memorial, and shunned by the vulg 
Naples. The superstition is, that it i| 
haunted by fiends and spirits, who toil a 
shriek through ca\-erns of fire, ffatchi 
that hidden gold, which {by day) U,._ 
wretched lazzaroni have sought for otfti 
turies. At times the ground is covertdfl 
with burning sulphur, and rent with chftsW 
belching forth pitchy smoke, flame^ t 
boiling water, which the fabled giants «4 
are buried there vomit up from hell. Pelmft"] 
Damianus supposes that purgatory Iie> 
beneath it, and tells of frii>htrul noises^ 
groans, and shrieks, issuing from clefts in 
the rocks, whereon sat monstrous shapes d., 
birds and men, who, on the croaking of M 
gigantic raven, plunged headlong ii " " 
chasms, and appeared no more — a 
not for many days. 

At night, when viewed by the light of fe 
setting moon or the flame of Vesuvius, tl 
Forum Vulcani, with only its natural temt 
is gloomy enough ; hemmed in by rockfi * 
basalt, from the clefts of which the burfiin||^l 
^ bitumen flashes fovi-h at times, or whittS 
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thick with sulphur, and trembling with the 
throes of the mighty volcano in the dis- 
tance, it has horrors enough for ordinary 
men ; but that night it had none for me, 
and I startled the echoes of its rocks with 
my cries of ' Despina !' 

I again found myself beneath the convent 
walls of Spirito Santo, just as the city clocks 
were tolling midnight ; 1 was alone, and a 
strange thought occurred to me. I tore 
down a lamp, and demolishing a wooden 
railing, poured oil on the painted pales, 
and piling them against the door, set them 
on fire, laughing, and shouting ' Despina !' 
as I fanned the flames with my hat ; and 
when the blaze increased apace, I folded 
my arms within my mantle, and watched 
its rapid progress with the most intense 
satisfaction. Aim or object I had none ; I 
was mad! — and yet I can remember the 
whole like some wild dream. The forked 
tongues of flame shot upward, and licked 
the wooden balconies and projecting eaves 
of the old convent, which was likely to be 
soon enveloped in fire. Its magnificent 
oratory, with columns of jasper and dome 
of marble — its shrines, tombs, and relics — 
the miraculous crucifix which spoke to 
Thomas Aquinas, the true cross, the 
Virgin's petticoat, and Heaven knows what 
more — now stood in greater peril than ever 
they did during the outrages of the mad 
fisherman of Amalfi. 

The lazzaroni came yelling in thousands 
from every point ; the whole Strada di 
Toledo was red with the blaze, and the 
Piazzi di Mercato, and the fagade of the 
royal palace, were all gleaming in light ; 
even the starry vault above was sheeted 
with sparkling fire. Basta ! how I laughed 
at the roaring flames and the clanking 
engines, from which the hissing water 
poured in streams — at the shrieking nuns, 
the shouting mob, and all the mingled 
dismay and uproar I had so suddenly 
caused. But, being soon discovered to be 
the author of the mischief, I was carried 
off by the Neapolitan guard and lodged in 
prison ; where three months' close confine- 
ment, with no other fare than hard crusts 
and cold water, cooled my blood so com- 
pletely that I came forth an altered man, 
and so heartily ashamed of my late extra- 
vaganza, that I resigned to the Duca di 
Florestan my commission in his battalion 
of the Guards, and left the service. 

With liberty all my love for Despina 
returned, and circumstances which followed 
soon after raised my passion to its former 
height and ardour. 0»e morning, on 
awaking^i I found ^ Uttle colQured billet \a\d 



on my pillow ; tearing it open with hurried 
and trembling hands, I found it to be an 
invitation — from whom? — the Signora Aba- 
dessa of Spirito Santo, to visit her at my 
earliest convenience. How the little pink 
note came there no one knew, and I was 
too much fluttered to inquire. There was 
an air of mystery in the affair that pleased 
me, and love and. hope sprang up again. 
But aware that I had the treachery and 
revenge of a Calabrian woman to dread, 
together with the wrath of her gossip and 
well-known admirer the famous Bishop of 
Cosenza, I went well armed, taking a 
matchless poniard of Bastia steel in ad- 
dition to my concealed pistols. Happily, 
however, such precautions were needless. 
I found the |jay abbess an agreeable little 
woman ; she gave me her hand to kiss, 
and welcomed me with a pleasant, talkative 
manner which quite won me to her purpose. 
After rebuking me gently for my sacrilegious 
attempt to fire her convent, she bade me 
kneel to receive her blessing. I listened 
to her rebuke and received her benison in 
silence and distrust, wondering the whole 
time how so unusual an interview was to 
end. I thought of the bishop's sbirri, and 
the dungeons of the convent below us, and 
kept one hand in my bosom grasping my 
poniard. 

The reverend lady began by a long 
preamble on the risk she ran in the dis- " 
closure she was about to make regarding 
the Sister Brigida, as she named Despina ; 
and then, making a long pause, she kept 
me on thorns of expectation, while ob- 
serving with a keen glance the expression 
of my careworn visage. I could not love 
Despina (the abbess continued) more than 
I was beloved in return ; and, taking pity 
upon me, she had consented to quit the 
convent, and become my bride, the moment 
I procured her a disp)ensation from those 
vows which bound her to the Church — vows 
offered up on the expiry of her novitiate, 
and in an agony of sorrow for my supposed 
death. Blessed words ! But they were 
my ruin ! My brain whirled and my neart 
leaped with delight ; throwing myself at 
the feet of the abbess, and pressing both 
her hands to my lips, I declared her my 
best friend — my good angel, and bestowed 
on her a thousand of those titles which flow 
so smoothly from an Italian's tongue when 
his heart is overflowing with gratitude. 

She rang a hand-bell, and the light form 
of Despina appeared at the iron grating of 
the parlour. I sprang towards her, but she 
averted her face ; at fir^t vi^-j^^^ss^i 'sgiSsR.^ 
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lOod which shaded it ; but a mantling ' 
plush overspread lier cheek as she gave me 
er hand through the grating to kiss. 
'Ah, Despitia! had you trusted more to 
Providence, how much sorrow might have 
een spared us bolli !' 

' True, dear one,' said she, wafiing me a 
tiss through Ihe grate. 

The superior hurried me away, and I left 
"" k'ent giddy wiih deUght at the 

iSudden turn fortune had taken in ray 
Within the hour 1 wrote to my 
imde, the great Cardinal RufTo, to inter- 
cede with his holiness and procure a dis- 
pensation for Despino, nnd 1 spent nearly 
8iy whole inheritance in bribing the greedy 
Ofiicials at the papal court to hasten it, 
trusting to God and my ownjiands for the 
means of maintenance when Despina be- 
came mine. Meanwhile, I visited the 
■Convent daily, and though my ioterviews 
'with her were very short, I became more 
I ever enchanted with her beauty and 
city, which seemed to increase as the 
time flew past, and the day of her freedom 
and our happiness drew nearer. 

Often have i whiled away the hours of 
a starry night in the Toledo, watching the 
taper which flickered in her dormitory, and 
1 retired happy if I did but obtain even a 
iglance of her figure passing the lattice, 
One night, while watching thus, a tall, dark 
iBhadowfell on the muslin curtains of the 
■window'; it was not that of Despina. 1 
■paused— horrible suspicions floated before 
!me, and I felt my blood run cold. The 
;]tght vanished, the chamber became dark, 
ahd immediately a tail fellow dropped from 
the window into the street. My heart, 
which had ceased to beat for a lime, was 
now on fire ; the blood shot through my 
veins like lightning ; my poniard gleamed 
in my hand. 

' Olfi, signer cavaliere !' cried I, crossing 
his path ; ' who are you that leaves the 
convent thus, and under the shadow of 
night f 

' One who will not brook questioning by 
yon, whoever you are. per Barco I' replied 
the other, drawing his hat over his eyes, 
and standing on his guard, with a poniard 
also. ' Let me pass, cursed laxzaronc, 
it may he the worse for you." 

Jealousj", anguish, and hatred burned 
fiercely within me, and I rushed upon him 
with frantic vehemence. Parrying \' 
blow with my mantle, I, with inier aii 
slashed up his face from cheek to chi 
•iSy antagonist fled, uttering a terrible 
HaJediction. 
*Basm J' said I, while iviping my weapon, 



' he is only some craven robber after all 

Thank heaven, my suspicions were vainl 

But het window !— ! muat have mistakeit 

and yet the shadow—' A tumult o 

. thoughts overwhelmed me, and I slept 

le that night, but wandered about IhA 

Toledo like a h ousel cS's dog. SunrisW 

found me at the parlour grate o 




Despina appeared as usual, her eye? 
beaming with smiles, expressive of ecjua 
pleasure and surprise, ou beholding m( 

■ly. The fair recluse, who had __. 

sen from her pure and peaceful couc^ 

:med so blooming, so fragrant, wiJ 

beauty, youth, and innocence, that I corset 

my vile suspicions, and concluded the 

strange visitor of the convent to have beet 

robber. 

Three days afterwards, my uncle, t 
Cardinal Ruffo, sent a dispensation fo 
Despina to the convent. I heard of ir^ 
arrival, and, with a heart brimming wit 
exultation, I flew to embrace my ii 
namorata. On hearing my well-know 
ring at the bell of the porch, Despina wa 
not, as usual, at the grate, nor did tB 
superior appear, but a letter from her la 
on the tabic forme. I tore it open, an 
read the fata! confirmation of my so! 
picions : 1 fount! that 1 was the dupe s 
two of the most artful and inexplicabt 
women in Italy. Despina had eloped 
The moment her dispensation had amvd 

she quitted the convent in a c^esi' 

accompanied by a masked cavalier, a 
was gone, no one knew whither. T 
letter concluded by a request that 1 won 
visit ihe convent no more, as the abbe 
was too much incensed at Despina Vignol 
to make welcome anyone who bad ( " 
loved or been connected wiih her. 

The next thing I remembered was f... 
ing myself in the sunny Toledo, andheariq 
the jarring of the convent's iron doors, S 
they were closed and locked behind ml 
1 tore the letter to fragments, which 
scattered on the wind, and rushed Ehroug' 
the streets, to order forth horses a 
servants in pursuit — servant, I should s 
for my retinue was then curtailed ti> o.__ 
I thought only of revenge. Oh, sigDOff 
little can you imagine the agony of rag 
and shame I endured ; not, perhaps, a 
much from unrequited love, as fret 
wounded vanity and pride. Next momini 
all gossiping Naples rang with the sto 
and everybody enjoyed a laugh at I 
famous jilt of the Cavaliere di Casielem* 
by a perfidious tittle nun— per Bacco ! 
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Cardinal Ruffo, containing abundance of 
good advice, and his blessing on our 
nuptials, in no way tended to soothe my 
exasperation. Basta ! months elapsed 
before the shock of this event passed 
away, and I could listen with calmness to 
Santugo, who related to me the story of 
Despina, so far as he had been able to 
pick it up in the public places of the city. 

I had been most cruelly and strangely 
duped. Anxious to be free from those 
religious trammels which her parents' 
bigotry and her guardian's avarice had 
cast around her, the artful girl— who had 
never loved me— was willing that I should 
employ all my interest (which was great), 
and my money (which, alas ! was little), 
to procure her a dispensation, that she 
might espouse tlie brother of that diavolcssa, 
the superior. He was a ruined cavalier of 
the Calabrias, who had lost his last ducat 
at the hells, and to whom the reversion of 
her entry-money from the convent treasury 
would be very acceptable, though the 
beauty of the girl was temptation enough. 

* Basta !' said I, ' Santugo, 'tis enough !' 
I inquired after her and her choice no 
more, but strove to banish the affair from 
my mind, when the first burst of my fury 
had passed away. Luckily, I had been 
taught philosophy, and, bequeathing to the 
devil my share in the sex, found that I had 
not much more to -bestow : I had not a 
quattrino, save what I raised by the sale 
of the remnant of my patrimony, the tower 
of St. Ermo, in the upper province. Santugo 
would have shared his last ducat with me, 
but I was too proud to be dependent on 
any man. My legacy, the reward of my 
devotion, had all melted away, too, during 
my joyous life in the Guards : it was spent 
in procuring a wife for another man. I 
wish him joy of his spouse : if she proved 
as virtuous after marriage as she was 
before it, she must be a crown— but not of 
glory — to her husband. Basta ! 

Finding myself without one beggarly 
bajoccho to clink upon another, I became 
a soldier again, and served the knights of 
Malta, as a musketeer, against the corsairs 
of Barbary. On the return of our frigate 
to Malta, after a most successful cruise, in 
which we obtained abundance of plunder, 
slaves, and glory, I was admitted into the 
Italian Langue, on proving before a chapter 
of the order that my blood had been noble 
for two hundred years (easy enough for one 
who comes of a senatorial family), and that 
in my coat armorial there were the blazons 
of four patrician houses. A little pr\ze- 
money, picked up in AJgeria, funiishcd me 



with two hundred and sixty golden crowns, 
to pay my fees of diploma on passing from 
esquire to the rank of spurred and belted 
knight. In this capacity, when in command 
of a frigate, I defeated Osmin Carara, the 
celebrated corsair, who so Icng infested 
these seas, and for that exploit 1 was made 
bailiff of the commandery at St. Eufemio, 
then consisting of sixty knights, the noblest 
in Italy. 

So, signor, you now behold me a brother 
of the most reverend and illustrious order 
of St. John of Jerusalem, once of Rhodes, 
and latterly of Malta. After the reduction, 
by Buonaparte, of that barren rock (the last 
stronghold of the order), I retired, with his 
most eminent highness the grand master, 
and the poor remnant of our forces, to 
Genoa, where our solemn chapters are yet 
held. On the breaking out of the Italian 
war, when the French crossed our frontier 
to plant their banner of blood and anarchy 
on the ramparts of Rome, to assail God's 
vicegerent in his own eternal city, drive 
the Bourbon king from Naples, hoist their 
red cap above the winged horse, and 
establish a republic of injustice and tyranny 
— then I once more girded on the sword, 
and have ever since been fighting, at one 
time under the chiefs of the Masse, at 
another under the British ; but, alas ! 
oftener under Francatripa, and other bold 
bandits of Naples, who seem to be the 
only men truly stanch to Italy in these days 
of war and peril. Malediction on the hour 
when a wearer of this blessed badge has 
to stoop to a companionship so unworthy ! 
But the end sanctifies the means. 



■X- 



* 



* 



There is the Villa Belcastro ! If my 
story has beguiled a part of the way 
through this wild and mountainous country, 
I shall consider myself amply repaid in 
having pleased you : but I fear, Signor 
Claude, you have found it dry enough, 
though the tale is a sad one to me, the most 
dismal chapter of my history, indeed. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE VILLA BELCASTRO. 

* Where is the path? It seems lost in 
the wilderness hereabout,' said I, when my 
communicative friend had concluded. 

'Yonder woman at the fountain will 
perhaps show us the vi^'^ \a '^^ '•i?^^^' 
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galloped before me ; his tall cflilitary ligure, 
and peculiar garb and equipment, with the 
solitary wild around us, the castellated 
villa, and the lonely hills, had an air of 
romance with ivhich my red coat, jack- 
boots, and most unchivalric cocked-hat, 
|)ut ill consorted. 

The country through which we had 
travelled was of the most piciuresque 
character : lofty mountains rose up against 
the blue vault, which they seemed to 
sustain ; they were covered to their 
BUmmiis with the light foliage of the olive, 
ihe heavy branches of the sombre pine, 
the broad masses of the glosty leaved ilex, 
fragrant myrtle, rich arbutus, orange and 
lemon groves, all flourishing in the wildest 
' uriance ; while the aloe, the cactus, and 
^._.e-palm, grew among the ferruginous 
tocks in profusion. Little hamlets, in- 

ibited only by cbarcoal- burners, nestled 
lonely nooks ; solitary chapels, old 

osses, marking deeds of blood or piety, 
)|nd the mouldering ruins of long-departed 

Slccs, the Calabri or the Locri, appeared 
alf hidden amid the long reedy grass, in 
Ihe fiat alluvial vales through which the 
wad way wound. 

IJut on nearing the Villa Belcastro a 
change came over Ihe scenery ; the country 
Seemed deserted, or inhabited only by the 
(ynx, the wolf, and wild boar ; muddy cas- 
cades roared down over the red scaurs of 
the mountains, and a wide pathless wood of 
^ark Italian pines and tall cypresses, sombre 
find gloomy, surrounded the ancient edifice. 
The picturesque towers of the villa were 
perched on the summit of a rock that 
feared up its jagged front immediately 
before us ; but we were unable lo penetrate 
e tangled growth of underwood that in- 
tervened, so thickly interwoven with creep- 
ing wild plants that it seemed like an 
Indian jungle. BufTaioes— a species of 
Sattlc introduced into Italy during the 
seventh century— browsed in the marshy 
"places, and at times a lynx or polecat shot 
"hrough the forest, or an eagle screamed 
irom the rocks. 
The white walls and striking facade of 
the villa shone in the warm light of the 

sm sky, and frora one of the four 
turrets at the angles of the edifice, which 
rwere covered with elaborate stonework 
projecting like a heax-y cornice, we saw a 
Standard slowly hoisted and unfurled to the 
freeze. Our scarlet uniforms had probably 
Jed the inmates to suppose that British 

IS ivere in the valley below, 

ista !' exclaimed Casielermo, ' 'tis the 
n'tabJe castle Qf an ogre, this'. Cavaliere 



Galdino must be seldom troubled 
visitors, I see not a trace of road or path- 
way to his hermitage on the cliffs yonder.' 

' I trust we shall reach it before nightfall} 
a ride in the dark through such a wildemeB 
would not be very pleasant, and evening I| 
dosing fast' 

While 1 was speaking, the last segmei 
of the sun's crimson disc sank behind tn 
green ridge of hills from which we ha, 
descended ; the long, dark shadow cast Iw 
the villa-crowned rock across the woode} 
valley faded away ; the Apennines gre* 
dark, and the sombre lints of eventU- 
deepened rjpidly. 

' Signora,' said Castelermo to an oU 
woman who was filling a jar at a '■-.•-••.i- 
and whose grim aspect declared i 
the spouse of a charcoal-burner, 
any path to the villa ou this side a 



a fount(ii% 
i her Xa H 
;r, 'is the^ 

side of tlW 



' Through the woods there !s a wafiJ 
signor cavaliere,' said the woman, seltinj' 
down her jar, and endeavouring' to hide hi} 
bare bosom, for her attire was of the mio^ 
wretched description ; ' but it is a trouble 
some road, and perilous too ; and you wi) 
only lose your labour, for none get eatraiiCi 
ihci-e. The sbirri keep guard day and nlgaj 
with their rifles loaded, and more than foi 
pour peasant has been shot— mistafcoulM 
a Frenchmao, perhaps.' 

'So the cavaliere yet contrives to inailB 
tain his quota of sbirri in arms ?■ sau 
Marco. ^ 

'Yes, signor illustrissimo,' replied IM 
poor woman, glancing furtively round blMf"' 
'but ahimd ! such ruffians! They m 
slaves who have escaped, bravoes, bfuidil^ 
and the worst malefactors of Naples, nbo 
wear his livery ; and, bearing arms in Ut 
name, they commit such outrages that iks 
very relation would make you shiuMei, 
cavalieri f 

' A droll country gentleman '.' I ex- 
claimed. ' And he will not admit anyone 
say you ? 

'None, save the accursed witches, wha 
come all the way froju the peak of F)e$ol( 
to hold their Sabbath with him.' 

'Ay I and devils from the Val 4 
Demon a, to bring distempers on ch^ 
blessed infants !' cried another hag, stM^ 
ing up from behind the fountain, wfaerv sbe 
had shrunk down to conceal the scantiness 
of her attire, which consisted only of a red 
soltana, or coarse petticoat, and leather 
sandals ; ' and to blast our crops and herd% 
and make the fiends who dwell in (b 
bowels of the mountains rend the sol) 
\ eMth, and. sUaJw iw ^>as \a -^wnxsi; 
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* Madonna ! speak lower ! he is told 
whatever is said of him by the sibyl of 
Norcia, who made him proof against fire, 
and steel, and water.' 

*I care not. I am alone in the world 
now ; my husband died on Regnier's gibbet 
at Monteleone, and my sons have perished 
fighting under the chiefs of the Masse, 
Giesii Cristo ! I am old, lonely, and very 
miserable !' 

* Proof against steel, did you say, sig- 
nora ? said I, addressing the first gossip ; 
* we may test that, if he plays any of his 
pranks with us.' 

*Signor, heard you ever such stuff ?* ex- 
claimed Castelermo, while our horses drank 
of the well, and we enjoyed a hearty laugh 
at the excessive credulity of the Calabrians, 
to whose wild superstitions I was by that 
time no stranger. *01d gossips,' he con- 
tinued, putting some silver into their 
attenuated hands, to quicken their appre- 
hension ; * for what reason does thisternble 
feudatory keep garrison so closely ? Nay, 
speak one at a time, but as quickly as you 
please ; our time is short.* 

*You must have come from a distant 
country, illustrissimi signori, that you have 
not heard of the poor Cavalieressa Bel- 
castro,' said one of the old women, taking 
her jar from her head, on which she had 
poised it, and replacing it on the margin of 
the well, to pomt the periods with her 
fingers while speaking. * There is not a 
child on this side of La Syla but knows 
her story. Some people say her husband 
stole her from a convent ; others, that she 
left a noble signor whom she loved better, 
and married the Cavaliere Belcastro for the 
sake of his rank.' 

* His rank !' reiterated Marco contemptu- 
ously, his brows contracting ; * yet I may 
mistake — proceed.' 

'After marriage came repentance, and 
the Signor Belcastro was tormented by 
jealousy, believing that a woman who was 
false to another could never be very true to 
himself. And truly he had proof of her 
light carriage with a handsoriie young 
captain, who was carried away to the Val 
di Demon a, by those imps who are always 
at the signor's elbow, awaiting his com- 
mands. Since then he has kept the poor 
lady locked up in a dreary chamber of the 
villa, from which he brings her forth but 
once a week to go to Mass on horseback ; 
and she is so strictly watched that, notwith- 
standing three attempts made by the brave 
capobandito, Scarolla, she yet remains a 
Captive.'* 



^Warclied by a, spirit, who wiU never \'WL«Xia.—acv ox^«t \ax^ 



leave her till the cavalier dies and Satan 
claims his own,' added the other woman. 

* Malediction on such husbands !' ex- 
claimed the first gossip ; * if my Maso 
treated me so, I would put a dose of aquetta 
in his soup — I would! He was jealous, 
once, but we were young then, and I soon 
soothed him.' 

* How the terror of this man's name has 
besotted these poor simpletons,' said Marco, 
as we rode through the wood along a 
narrow path they had pointed out. ' He is 
said to be a dark and curious being, and 
leaving out the sorcery, their relation is 
almost word for word what I have heard at 
Naples and Palermo. I would stake a 
thousand ducats to a bajoccho we shall 
have an unseemly brawl with this melan- 
choly castellano, unless his character is 
much exaggerated.' 

* Indeed ! For my own part, I would 
willingly stake a cool hundred if I could 
serve the poor lady.' 

* Of the signora the less we say perhaps 
the better ; though I feel some curiosity to 
know her maiden name and family, and a 
great deal to see the inside of this place to 
which we are venturing, like two rash 
knights, after the solemn warnings of 
yonder Cumsean sibyls. I perceive them 
still watching our route, as if it was beset 
with as many perils as any in the " Hundred 
Ancient Tales." ' 

*By Jove, sir, they are not much mis- 
taken !' I exclaimed, as a musket flashed 
from a loophole in the outer wall, and the 
shot whistled over my shoulder. 

* May I perish if this shall pass unre- 
venged !' exclaimed the cavalier. * Basta! 
let us forward, and at full gallop !' 

In a minute we were close under the 
walls, the outer windows of which were all 
barred and far from the ground. An iron 
gate closed the portal, or archway, and 
beyond it we saw ten or twelve sinister- 
looking ruffians, clad in a sort of livery, 
and armed with black crossbelts, musque- 
toons, and bayonets. 

* Rascals !' exclaimed my companion, 
*are ye Italians, true Catholics, and yet 
ignorant that it is sacrilege to molest one 
of the Sangiovanni ? In the days of the 
Holy Office this must have been settled 
otherwise, even in Calabria. But open the 
barrier and give us instant admission, or it 
may fare the worse with your lord, to whom 
we must speak, and without delay.' 

The porter, an old Albanian Greek, who 
trembled between fear of discib^'^vcs.^ Vc^ 
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rtowly undid the bolls and chains, implor- 
hi;;, 11) his curious dialect, ihni: ue would 
lotrcn ilie wrnth of the Cavalier Galdino, 
jnd t;tvc his shoulders from the scurlada. 
Until the French invasion the resident 
fbudatories of Calabria, Apulia, etc., main- 
Mined the feudal system with all its iron 
lyranny i but since the frightful war of ex- 
ilcrmtnaiinti wag'cd in these provinces by 
Cicnerftl Manhes, and the pence of lEi;, it 
'does not cuist in any of [lie Italian States, 
except, I believe, the island of Sardinia. 
between the tyranny and oppression of the 
barons and their amied followers — with 
wliom, on various pleas, they garrisoned 
their castles and villas— the dues or tithes 
l>f the numerous priesiliood, and the out- 
ages rtl the brigands, the situation of the 
[Maccful portion of the mountaineers was 
not very enviable. 

' Which of ye dared to frre upon us, and 
by whose order f asked Casiclermo, laying 
Jiis baud on his sword, and surveying the 
culprits with a stern eye. There was no 
tCpV- ' Cowards I do you hear me ? 

' Cavalicro Marco,' said one fellow, com- 
jn.; forward, hat in hand, after a long pause, 
*i Irust we know our creed better than to 
biolest any man who wears upon his breast 
the cross of Malta. But, indeed, it was no 
Other than his excellenza himself who fired 
" "le shot, and lit him answer for it.' 

'The villain '' 1 exclaimed, leaping from 

'Dio mi giuirdi ! the deed was none of 
ours, Signor Marco.' 

' Whii are you, that seem so well ac- 
Ijiiainted with my name ?' ' 

'A poor rogue of Amendolin, signor ; by 
"name Baptistello Varro, I cannot pre 
Bume to think you can recollect me, though 
;1 had the honour to serve with you, under 
'your uncle the Cardinal Ruffo, while his 
'eminence was yet a true niaa to Italy 
■the Hoiy Faiih. You remember the siege 
;«f Altamurra, on the plains of Apulia ; you 
saved my life there. All I what a leaguer 
that was ! His eminence built altars where 
«ther men would have had batteries, and 
esprinkled our cannon so plentifully with 
holy water that they often hung fire. 1 owe 
■you a life, signor; and an Italian never 
forgets either a friend or a foe.' 

' Well, Master Baptistello, aliliough 1 

ive no remembrance of those things, I 
Joubt not you are an honest fellow ; but 
the sonnet you change leaders the better, 
^uit this inhospitable den to morrow, 
tnd Join (he corps of the Free Calabri at 
rolon^. But, meanivhiJe, lead US to this 
ifracious lord of yours. The shot he 




fired shall cost him dear, 
on. Uasta !' and, with 
tion, he cut short what 

On being ushered up 
case of white marble, the stained 
windows of which were faintly lighted ., 
the hngering flush of the departed sun, we 
found ourselves iti an ancient hall, de- 
corated in a quaint style of architecture, 
neither Norman nor Saracenic, but a mii- 
tuie of both, and a relic, perhaps, of the 
days of those invaders. Lighted by four 
large windows, which overlooked the vije 
and forest, now dimly illumined by the 
rismg moon, its roof was arched with slon^ 
profusely carved, and supported by twelve 
antique figures, or caryatides, which sup- 
plied the place of pillars ; they were sculp- 
tured out of the sonorous marble o( 
C.impanini, which, when struck, is said to 
resound like a bell ; and their time won), 
mutilated forms glimmered like p-iis 
spectres amid the gloom of evening and 
the shadows of the darkening hall. By tlie 
light of the stars and the moon's win 
crescent, we could discern sylvan trophies, 
sombre paintings, from which grim &cm 
of old Italian knights and older saints 
looked forth, and numerous weapons ol 
various dates, which adorned the lofty 

' 'Tis long since I stood in such a noble 
old hall as this, said Marco, casting him- 
self languidly into a gilt fauteuil. ' General 
Regnicr, applying the forcible argument ot 
gunpowder, has done more, perhaps, than 
the march of civilization towards destroy 
ing the feudal system ; and the ancient 
strongholds and palazzi of our noblesse are 
now somewhat scarce, even in the lower 
province. We must be on our ^ard with 
this signor of Belcastro,' he added, in a 
whisper. ' I have often heard of him at 
Palermo, as being a sullen, subtle, and 
ferocious man — a ruined gamester and half 
desperado -cunning as a lynx, and trea- 
cherous as Cesare Borgia. Heaven help 
the unhappy woman whom falc has tied to 
him ! But, ha ! what have we here ? be 
exclaimed aloud, snatching from a martdtj 
slab the long envelope of some official cott- 
municalion which just then caught his eyti, 
' See you this, Signor Claude ? Our vilhaB 
host has been in correspondence with tiie 
enemy.' 

It was addressed to the ' Cavaliere Gal- 
dino di Relcastro.' and endorsed in the 
corner, ' Regnkr, Gi'ii^ral de Division.' 

' Now, I would give a thousand ducats 
know whal t.li\s coWiivnea; wA. ist^ 
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panion, as he thrust it into his long glove. 
*'Tis sealed with the crest of the iron 
crown, and— but, Basta ! here he comes.' 

A s he spoke there entered the hall a tall 
man, of powerful frame and most forbidding 
aspect, attired in the full dress of the old 
school ; his hair powdered and tied with a 
white riband, his shirt ruffled at the wrists 
and bosom, a white skirted coat, and black 
satin knee-brecclies, with buckles. The 
courtly air which this costume usually 
imparts to the wearer rather heightened 
than diminished the repulsive manner of 
this tyrannical feudatory. 

' Lights here ! 0\\ BaptistoJlo ! a light, 
you loitering whelp !' he cried, with the 
voice of one in n3 pleasant mood. 

In less than a minute, servants had lighted 
the wax candles of three gigantic giran- 
doles, and we had a better view of our 
host. He was past the meridian of life, 
and his countenance, which I have already 
characterized as forbidding, was rendered 
yet more so by a hideous cicatrix, as from 
the gash of a sword-cut, which grew purple 
and black alternately. He bowed to us 
with frigid hauteur, and then surveyed with 
a peculiar glance the tall and noble figure 
of Castelermo. The latter changed colour 
on beholding the scar, but said, with a 
stern aspect, after a pause : 

' How now, Signor Galdino ! do you take 
me for a lynx, a torpedo, the devil, or what, 
that you look on me thus ?' 

* For none of these,' he answered coldly ; 
*but say, who are ye, signori, that force 
yourselves upon my privacy uninvited ?' 

' I am an officer of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty's service — Luogoteniente di Fanteria 
nei servizio Britanica — and a bearer of 
despatches.' The cavaliere bowed. 

'And / the Cavaliere di Castelermo, 
Knight Commander of Malta, and an officer 
of the Free Calabri ; as such, I demand 
your reasons for firing upon us like some 
base brigand, thus committing both treason 
and sacrilege.' 

* By the ancient customs of Calabria, 
common to the land since the days of 
Count. Roger the First, I may defend my 
residence against the intrusion of all men. 
As for the treason, cospetto ! I care little 
whether Buonaparte or Ferdinand is our 
ruler ; and as for the sacrilege, I can 
answer for that where, when, and how you 
will I' His fingers played convulsively with 
a little stiletto, which hung half concealed 
beneath the lapel of his embroidered 
vest. 

' Rest assured, Signor Galdino, that I am 
not s\oy^ in JiteraJJy translating, the \unl *, 



but recollect that, as a cavaliere of bn*th 
and honour, I would scorn to put my life in 
the scale with a traitor's !' 

* How i*' exclaimed Belcastro, starting 
forward with rage. 

Castelermo held before his eyes the 
paper he had picked up, and our host 
changed colour beneath the cold, sarcastic 
smile of the knight. He started, as if to 
summon his people, but paused — a sudden 
thought seemed to occur to him ; he gulped 
down his fury, his brows became smooth, 
and a ghastly smile curled his sinister lip. 

' Eh, via signori ; you are now under my 
roof, the ways are dangerous hereabout, 
you cannot proceed, and I must not forget 
that hospitality which courtesy renders 
imperative. Let us say no more of that 
unlucky wall piece, which, in a moment of 
irritation, I discharged. My residence is 
seldom favoured by peaceful visitors. But 
are any more of King Ferdinand's people 
— troops, I mean — likely to pass this way 
soon? 

*A brigade of British are entering the 
valley, and will probably arrive here after 
midnight.' Our host looked displeased, 
and turned to one of the windows, while I 
glanced inquiringly at Castelermo, who 
whispered : 

* I deemed it politic to say so, for he has 
some dark end in view. I did not like the 
sullen and sinister smile which replaced 
the gloom of his sullen visage. You ob- 
served it ? By St. John of Malta ! were 
our cattle not tired with these rugged 
mountain-roads, I would rather have passed 
the night in my saddle than under his roof. 
A few miles further would have brought us 
to the town of Belcastro, but there is no 
help for it now.' 

My companion was not deceived. Ani- 
mated by a fear that we had discovered 
his correspondence with the French leader, 
and by a wish to possess himself of my 
despatches to transmit them to the same 
personage ; eager, also, to gratify the de^p- 
rooted hatred he bore to Castelermo, he 
secretly determined to murder us both, and 
in cold blood. The bullet or poniard had 
been his first resolve, but dreading dis- 
covery, and the arrival of the supposed 
brigade, poison became his next resource. 
But I am anticipating. The change in his 
manner was too abrupt and barefaced to 
pass without exciting our suspicions. 
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HILE Signor Bckastro scanned tbe star- 
tghled roUcT, to tiacc the maicfa of thnse 
loops whom Se had do sish to see, servancs 
hid a hasty sapper of Tarioos coU meats, 
tolod tmccheraai, aad foiit, all of which 
Hen s-ety acceptable to die ca«-aliere and 
" lyself ; we were »tll appctiied fay 00/ ride 
fW the moauCains, cipoiod to a keen 
iunonlana, or north wind, which bad been 
blawin^ for the last iwo bo>3rs. 

' Be seated, gentlemen,* said oor host, as 
^ look the head of the table. ' Will you 
jlot lay .Aside )-our sirords ? | 

* We have been so much accustomed lo 
m of late that mine is nn encumbraace.' 
Nor mine,' said Marco, bestowing on 

a glance so peculiar that 1 refrained | 
from unclasping my beiL There was sa I 

Bucb blunt distrust in this that the lace of , 
ilcaslro Hushed. 

' Shall we not have the pleasure of seeing 
. le sigtiora at supper ? said Marco, as he 
Ipread his table napkin and atlackett a 
Wale of cold roasted meat, atTeciing to be \ 
quconscious that he stung Belcasiro to the 
quick by the question. 1 

* 1 regret that she is indisposed,' he 
replied, regarding the cavalier with furtive I 
glances, his eyes burning like red sparks 
beneath his shaggy brows — ' seriously so ; 
but, indeed, she never appears before 

' So I have heard at Palermo,' said 
MariM drily, and in the same peculiar 
tone, while the face of Belcastro grew 
purple and the gash black — though he 
continued his supper with apparent com- 
posurB. "Tis said, signor,' continued his 
tormentor, ' that being jealous of her sur- 
passing beauty, you keep her a Utile too 
close — after the old Italian fashion. I have 
heard the captive lady of Betcasiro spoken 
of more than once at the Sicilian court ; 
and truly, but that the days of chi\'alry are 
gone by, our grand master would have 
It a squadron of his best knights to 

nmon your stronghold ' 

Cav.^liere Marco !' said our host sternly, 
'those persons at Palermo, or elsewhere, 
fho meddle with my affairs, will act a 
part in attending to their own. 
Wassena is now hovering on Ihe frontiers 
[of Upper Calabria with a force that must 
Bweep the British from Italy— ay, and from 
Sicily, too ! ^Vhere, then, will be the laz- 
:oan.' Signor, cease your jesting. 



I Cospetco : this is not a time for the courcieis 
of Feiduund ta create enemies.' 
' There was socneihing ia all this beyond 
I my ccmprdeiision. 1 supped rather un- 
I oomfbrtably — some mischief was brewing. 
\\"h¥, 1 knew not ; but the half nonchalaal, 
half contemptuoui manner of Castclermo, 
and the soUen aar of Belcastro, were n«( 
calculated to make me feel perfecdy *ai 
home.' The conversation that passed wis 
pure))' political, and conducted in a ver; 
unpleasant style of sarcasm and retort 
Our host seemed no friend to the Bourbon 
cause, and freely abused the character of 
Ferdinand. 

■ But glory lo Carolina !' he added ; 'she 
is worth a legion of such men as her hus- 
band ; and but for her influence alone, the 
spirit of resistance (you term it honour and 
ftcedomj had long since been scared from 
Naples by the eagles of Napoleon V 

' Tis a sad truth,' said Castetermo, with 
a sigh. ■ Oh, that the pure tlamc of pairiot- 
ism which burns in my Qwn breast could 
be Idndled in every Italian heart I— _ 
my countrymen, instead of their silly dcsiQ 
for separate dukedoms and indcpcnden 
commonwealths, would cherish a spirit ( 

\ love and union, and exalt the stand.trd ( 
their country to that place which it __ 

I held. Then the Ausonians would becoiB 
once more a people, like their Latin father 

1 the first on earth Think of the richno; 
of our soil, which yields in abund^ice a 

I that man can desire ; the magnificence ■ 
our cities, which have ever been fan 
for the great men they have produced- 
historians, politicians, poets, paintera, i 

cians, and sculptors. 'Tis the land to « , 

all Europe owes its religion, its civilixattQ 
and its laws ! Uut, alas I its spirit is 
or Italy would become once more anatio 
and a great one : not a land of shreds a 
patches — of principalities, republics, a 
seigniories, pining and withering amid di 
sensions and jealousies at home, and WB 
and woes abroad. But Italia t Italia, 1 
she was once— a glorious and united natit 
^one kingdom from the iiiounlains of Sav< 
to the Capo del Armi- where would be b 

■ Chimera, all !' replied Belcastro, cool 
draining a glass of wine ; while Maro 
whose eyes sparkled, and whose cbec 
flushed scarlet during this outburst, OOI 
tinned with a tone of sadness : 

' 1 know it. Never will her people i 
her wicked rulers be aware of this — 
Austria is, and other nations are, who,^^^ 
interest it is to keep Italy feeble, partitignet 
and dw\de4J 
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■ ' Europe must bow to France,* said Bel- 
castro, who was a confirmed Buonapartist. 

} * Look around us ! Ferdinand styles him- 
B self King of Naples and of Sicily ; whether 

■ he is likely to keep that title long, even 
•3 though protected by the fleets and armies 

■ of Britain, is very problematical. You fight 
« for his crown here among the wilds of 
' Calabria, while he spends his days in- 

gloriously at Palermo ; and, instead of 
leading on his Italians to battle, to gain a 
kingdom or a grave, he hunts in the woods 
of Sicily, clad in a gray doublet, greasy 
cap, and worsted hose, like some ignoble 
peasant, rather than the son of Charles of 
Parma and Placentia. In truth, he is the 
most cowardly, ignorant, and indolent sloth 
on this side of the Alps. His feeble cause 
would expire altogether, but for the in- 
domitable spirit of Carolma of Austria, who 
is the very reverse of such a husband ; her 
presence at the council-table, when fired 
with ardour and indignation against the 
destroyers of her sister Marie Antoinette, 
is alone sufficient to keep alive the sinking 
patriotism of our nobles.' 

' Cavalier Galdino,' said Marco angrily, 
* there is much truth in what you have 
said ; yet remember, that even iruik may 
be treason ; and that, if you always express 
yourself so freely, there are those not far 
off who will not permit you to pass without 
molestation. You are aware how merciless 
our countrymen are to all favourers of 
Napoleon. Scarolla is among these moun- 
tains with his people ' 

* Talk not to me of Scarolla !' cried 
Belcastro furiously — *a base-bom brigand, 
to whom this very Carolina sends arms and 
money ; and perhaps she has disgraced 
the order of St. Constantine by hanging it 
on his villainous neck, as on that of Fran- 
catripa and Mammone, the blood- quaffer. 
A thousand devils ! tell me not of Scarolla 
— but, fico ! never mind politics. Here, 
Baptistello ! clear the table, and bring 
more wine. What shall it be ? Malvasia 
or champagne ? I have some excellent 
muscatelle — its flavour is matchless. Shall 
it be placed before you ? 

' Thank you, with pleasure,' said I, 
bowing, glad to find that our irritable host 
was discovering a little more of the gentle- 
man in his manner. 

* I never drink muscatelle,' said Cas- 
telermo. This I knew to be false : it was 
his favourite wine. * But, Signor Belcastro, 
I ' 

*Have no objection to try yours, you 
would say ? Right ; Varro — hand down the 
old silver jars frotn the left side of the 



cabinet there— the lower shelf,' he added, 
throwing a ring with key* towards the 
servant. 

The latter opened the antique piece of 
furniture, which was composed of ebony, 
ivory, and silver, the pillars, carving, and 
figures, being all equally elaborate and 
beautiful. He brought forth from its dark 
recesses two flasks, or silver vases, of ample 
dimensions. Each had a small mouth 
rising from a tall and taper neck ; one was 
closed by a red, the other by a green 
crystal stopper. Their workmanship was 
exquisite, but I doubted if the contents 
were so. Grapes, bacchanals, and nymphs 
appeared in rich embossage, and a shield 
on each side bore a coat of arms deeply 
engraved. Belcastro's dark eyes flashed, 
but I thought it was with pride, as he 
pushed the massive flasks towards uSj 
saying : 

' These were made by Cellini, the famous 
Florentine, for Pope Clement VII. y and 
when Rome was sacked by the Constable 
de Bourbon, an ancestor of mine, who 
served with his vassals under the papal 
banner, picked them up in the confusion.' 

Baptistello placed the vases officiously 
before Castelermo, whispering tq us hastily, 
but audibly, the ill-omened words ; 

' La belladonna P 

Marco's cheek flushed, and I started, on 
observing that Varro's usually swart visage 
was pale as death. 

* The vases are, indeed, superb,' said my 
companion, turning them round with an aii 
of unconcern, which I had some trouble in 
imitating, feeling certain that a catastrophe 
was at hand. * Beautiful, truly, and T 
doubt not that Clement, of holy memory 
prized them highly, and regretted their 
loss in an equal degree.* 

* I have goblets to match, said to be made 
from part of the treasure stolen, by the 
same cunning sculptor, from the castle of 
St. Angelo. Bring them forth, Baptiii- 
tello.' 

The servant, after searching for a time in 
the depths of the cabinet, declared that 
the goblets were not there. 

* Not there, said you ? Satan ! they have 
been stolen ; and, if so, your bare back 
shall feel a stripe of the scurlada for every 
bajoccho they were worth I' cried Belcastro 
passionately, as he started up and flung 
open the doors of the cabinet. 

' Admirable !' muttered Castelermo, 
changing the crystal stoppers, and re- 
ceiving a keen glance from Varro, the 
mometvt OMt \\Ck'5»\l^ ViTiO^L^'^^vcisr^^^. '•"Si*^ 
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must be pillier blind or drunk, 
Varro, or have the eyes of a mole, for here 
ihe cups,' said the cavalierc, placing 
three silver chased tankards on the table. 
You may retire noiv— we need you no 
norc ;' and our friend retired, but only to 
the hall-door. 

Shall I dtt for you, signori ? continued 

Belcastro, taking out the stoppers and 

filling our cups from one of the flasks ; 

then, as if inadvertently, he filled his own 

from the o/Aw, and drank it off. The 

■commander of Malta crossed himself ; his 

r was black as night, but his emotion 

unnoticed ; he look up his cup, and, 

bowing to the host, drained the bright ' 

Tnuscatelle fearlessly. I had no pretence 

ifor delay, and to have lingered would have i 

seemed cowardice to Castelermo. It was i 

horrid dilemma. My brain reeled, myi 

[pulses beat thick and fast, my heart sank, i 

and my whole soul was troubled with 

nsations such as I had never before 

perienced — and certainly never have 

It was a frigbtful moment of doubt and 
...onv. But 1 drank off the wine (which, 
(ijr aught that I knew, was charged with a 
deadly drug ), resolving to run the Cavalierc 
Galdino through the body the instant 1 
felt the least symptom of illness from it, 

'Well, signori, I hope you like my 
fevoume wine,' said he, as we set down 
ps, a dark smile gathering on his 
sombre features. ISul Daptistello, too, was 
tfimiling. and I gathered comfort from that. 
The liquor lasted like ordinary muscateile, 

little sweeter, perhaps, in flavour. We 

id soon no doubt, from the ^ave, grim, , 

end ahered aspect of the cavaliere, that he 
ad filled his own jjoblet with the poisoned 
wine intended for our destruction (as it 
iiad, perhaps, already been for others), and 
Jrugged with an infusion of So/anum, or 
[he deadly nigbtahade, called Belladonna 
by the Italians, because ladies make a 
tic of the juice. I fell that our safety 
was entirety owing to Castelermo's presence 
nd m changmg the stoppers, and 
Lc deeply grateful to Varro for his 
iiaci and friendly warning. 

An awkward pause ensued as we set 
idown our cups. It was a yrave moment 
all ; we felt in our hearts thai a 
1/emble crisis was pasl But for myfnend's 
^tiliar tact and stern e.tample, I would 
? /!iin^ the goblet M Galdino'a head 






on his invitation lo drink, and by refusing 
Id taste ibe muscateile have discovered 
the dark suspicions we entertained. How- 
ever, we were safe, while this inodent 
llor^ia had fallen into his own sna 

' Come, signoii, why pause you thus) 
You seem not lo have relished the mae^ 
said our entertainer, again filling his silvH 
cup from the fatal vase, and draining il ta 
the dregs. ' Buono ! of all our Italian 
wines, I prefer the muscateile ; but thi^ 
of course, I prcduce only on certail 
occasions, and to certain friends,' 
added, wiih a hideous laugh, -Mbich ma 
the dark comers of the hall echo hollow^, 
My heart chilled with abhorrence of the 
man, and apprehension of what i 

' Croce di Malta !' mntlercd Marc<n 
surveying him with a glance of st 
curiosity ; his potion operates already.' 

* His death rests with himself^the guilt 
1 mean ; the deed was his own doin?* 
said 1, in the same low lone. 

Belcastro, lolling back in his chair, 
laughed and hallooed in a manner s. 
unusual that a number of his household 
crowded about the hall-door, and weit 
seen peering fearfully upon i 
carousal. He showed all the symptor 
of sudden intoxication ; but tlie diseasS 
that wa'i then spreading through cvctj 
vein look a new and unexpected turn. 
Belladonna often produces it^iocy or folly, 
and Belcastro became qui'.e ir»sane. The 
white froth of r.iadnesi hung from his livid 
lips and black mustachios, and his eyes, 
while sparkling with all ihe fury of a 
tiger's, were glazing fast with the ghasllr 
glare of death. He laughed boisterously, 
but such laughter ! Regarding him more 
as a wild beast than a man, I thought onlf 
of «'hat my fate mi^ht have been, antt 
loosened my sabre in its sheath, ready la 
draw it ihe instant his fit took a dangeroiii 
turn, Castelermo clenched the hilt of hr> 

Eonlard, and the assembled servants shrank 
ehind our chairs for protection. 
'Ha, ha! ho, ho! the wine!— "lis like 
the flames of hell 1 O Apostoli ! ibp 
signora of Belcastro— look well abtnit j*,' 
ye vagabonds ! She would have been a 
capitancssa, if she could ; but 1 slashHt 
the gay uniform of her beardless capitano ' 
The traitress, I'loz^i 1 poisoned, per Uaccot' 
and his head settled down on his biea^t 
The while saliva ran from his mouth (H'Cr 
his chin and while ruffled shin, while lus 
eyes, which were fixed on the face of 
Cavahere Marco, flashed like Ihosft of 
I fiend, ra\\\ei i.\>a.vi a. mosval 
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their position, and the slanting manner 
in which the light fell on them, they seemed 
absolutely to shoot forth a blue glare from 
beneath his beethng brows. His visage 
was pale as death, all save the scar, which 
was still of a dark purple hue. 

* Villain !' cried he, pointing to it, and 
starting up in a new frenzy, * have you for- 
gotten that your poniard disfigured me 
thus ? Have you forgotten that night in 
the Strada di Toledo, at Naples?' 

Marco laughed sternly, and the insane 
man, quailing before his firm glance, again 
sank down in his seat ; for a time he be- 
came silent and still. 

*Come hither, Baptistello, and you, 
Signor Claude,' said Castelermo ; ' aid me 
to disarm him, or he may turn on us, and 
with some concealed weapon be the death 
of us all.' 

We advanced simultaneously towards 
him, but with a yell so loud and shrill 
that (as Varro afterwards protested) it 
brought forth an echo from eacli of the 
twelve figures of Campanini marble, he 
leaped from his chair and rushed towards 
the windows, through which the bright 
moonlight streamed, as if vying with the 
illuminated girandoles of the hall. Im- 
pelled by madness or some strange terror, 
he dashed headlong through the casement, 
sending the fragments flying in every 
direction, and sprang out upon the massive 
stone balcony , There he tossed his arms 
wildly, while his domestics, overcome with 
terror, held aloft their crucifixes, and 
muttered Aves. 

' Dog as he is, let us save him, in the 
name of mercy ! Meet him at the other 
end of the balcony, and stand well on 
your guard !' exclaimed Castelermo, as 
we stepped out upon the platform. The 
Cavaliere Galdino was thus placed between 
us •. but the moment he found us advancing 
deliberately upon him, he placed both 
hands on the cope of the stone balustrade, 
and; uttering a shout of triumph, vaulted 
over and fell headlong through the space 
below. Far beneath us we heard- a slight 
brushing on the furzy rocks, a falling of 
dislodged stones, and all was still. 

Half sick and giddy, I clung to the 
balcony, and looked over on the dark pme 
forest and winding valley below the tower, 
from which a plumb-line might have been 
dropped to the depth of two hundred feet. 
Without meeting with an obstacle. He 
must have been dead before he reached the 
bottom. 

' Devil as he was, and though he has 
zabt d dark shadow on the brightest patV\ 



that ever opened to me through life, I 
would rather that he had died at Cassano, 
with his face to the enemy, than thus 
miserably and ignobly,' said Castelermo. 
* Basta ! in making his elegy, I must not 
forget to thank St. John for our narrow 
escape, and the author of some ancient 
story for that blessed hint about changing 
those coloured stoppers. Ah ! the cunning 
villain. My blood boils while I think of 
his stem treachery. Approach, Baptistello 
Varro ; you shall have a score of bright 
ducats for this good service to-night,' he 
added, slapping the servant familiarly on 
the shoulder. 

* May my fingers be blistered if I touch 
them !' said Varro. * Signor, I have only 
requited the good service you did me on 
the plains of Apulia, when the Frenchman's 
plaguey bayonet was at my throat. To 
any other man than yourself, illustrissimo, 
I might have behaved like a true sbirro, 
and allowed him to drink a skinful of la 
belladonna, if such was the pleasure of his 
excellency. 'Tis the third time I have seen 
these rascally jars produced.' 

* Then you are the greater rogue, Varro ; 
but as you are deprived of one master, we 
must find you another. Seek the Cavaliere 
del Castagno at Crotona, who in my name 
will enrol you in the free corps, where you 
will do more good service to your country, 
by serving under their colours, than by 
wearing the livery of these dissipated aiiti 
tyrannical feudatories, who are a curse to 
the land they rule.* 

* Would it please you to see the cavalicr- 
essa ?' asked Baptistello ; * she will be a free 
woman now, since this last prank of her 
husband's, and I know a certain capitano 
who will throw up his cap when he hears of 
it. A sad life she has endured with him, 
signor, mewed up in this desolate place, 
where never a soul was to be seen, save a 
lonely shepherd on the distant mountains, 
or a stray peasant cutting wood in the 
valley below. Via ! I will quit it this hour, 
and rather fight under Scarolla than again 
don the livery and aiguilette of a sbirro.' 

'Silence, Varro,' said Marco; * silence, 
and lead on to the apartment of the lady. 
If it should be so ; she whom I loved so 
much ! Basta ! I have faced Frenchmen, 
Turks, and Algerines ; but this meeting — 
forward ! It is fitter that she should learn 
her misfortune, or deliverance (term it 
which you may), from the mouth of a gentle- 
man, than from a rabble of servmg-men.' 

We followed Baptistello 'a.cx'Ck'^'?* <^iSfc ^vsn^sx 
or Qv\adTac\«^\e. -sccv^ 'a.^r.^.^'cv^Nv^a. -^^ "^\^^ ^ 
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VHved &X a corridor, where the 
'iema.tes and sounds of lamencation became 
audible. 

"This leads to the apartments of the 
kignoTa,' said our guide. 

' It seems more like the lighthouse of 
Messina,' I observed, 'or the stair lo a 
prison.' 

' And the poor lady has found it a prison 
dreary enough,' continued ihe gd,rniious 
Italian. 'Here she has dwelt for three long 
years, and seen but seldom the face of her 
ousband. Cattivo ! often I have heard her 
lamenting in the dreary nights, when I kept 
■watch in the gallery ; for this is a tower of 
the villa, and lis window commands a view 
as far as (o the Tacina. Then 1 wished 
that 1 was a noble cavalier instead of a poor 
■serving-man, that I might free her from 
'tuch thraldom. You must know, Signor 
;o.' and here his voice sank into a very 
ConRdential whisper, 'the gay captain who 
used [o serenade the cavalieressa ai Venice 
lot die when the hired bravo stabbed 
The wound was inflicted by a glass 
poniard, and the blade was broken in the 
wound ; it was long of being extracted, and 
longer of being healed ; but he recovered, 
and is now at Caian:aro ; and, having 
bribed Scarolla, he has made more than 
ne attempt to cany off his mistress, but, 
<v excellenza's order, we always kept such 

lose watch ' 

' Basta, forward !' exclaimed Marco im- 
patienlly, ' Do you lake us for brothers of 
the shoulder- knot, that we are lo stand 
liere listening to your household scandal ? 
I must see your lady without delay.' 
•, 'To judge by what we hear, her women 
save lieen beforehand with you, signor,' 
ieplied Varro, again taking the lead ; and 
'AS a proof bow little the cavalier's treatment 
ipf his wife caused her to be respected by 
tiis dependents, the sbirro threw open her 

Khamber door, and without knock or warn- 
ig ushered us unceremoniously in. 
The apartment was elegant ; through 
parted hangings of blue silk and gold, 
festooned between columns of white marble 
rising from vases of green jasper, was re- 
vealed an inner chamber, where stood a 
J 'couch, formed like a large gilded shell : 
■bove ii drooped drapery of white satin, 
ledgied willi the richest lace. Books, music, 
'tnandolins, were scattered about, together 
imth work-baskets, dowers, and various 
^wgBws ; everything that taste, wealth, 
•at luxury could wish were there— save 
\appiness. Sadly pale were the careworn 
^JH beautiful features of the lady, and 
to:7ff/y they conirasicd with th(j plutnp 



'o^ 

She started, shook back tJie heavy ringlets 
from her snowy brow, and gazed upon us 
«-ith dark but brilliant eyes, which oi- 
pressed more astonishment than grief. 

■ Uespina Vignola," exclaimed Casielermo, 
as he started back a pace, and regarded 
her with a glance rather of deep sorroiv 
than wonder. *Ah, Despina J how little 
could I once have dreamed we should have 
met here, and greeted each other thus !" 

She gaied alternately at the dark but 
handsome features of the cavaliere, and the 
broad black velvet cross on the breast of 
his scarlet uniform ; and her glance of 
wonder gradually changed to one of con- 
fusion, recognition, and anger ; she covered 
her blushing features with her pale hand, 
but for an instant only, and then, looking 
up with an air of hauteur, said : 

'This meeting is quire as unexpected lo 
me as it may be lo you, Signori Cavalieri, 
How is it that you have this night slain 
dear husband, the Signor Galdino, 
within his own house of Belcastro ? 

' A cool question 1' said Marco bitterlj,, 
gnawing his glove, while his proud spiru' 
was roused by her cold nonchalance — 'ad 
mirably so ! and to be asked by a notary'^ 
niece of a cavaliere of the house of Ruffii 
Sciglio • 

'Ruffb, the trai'or!' said she scornfully (j 
' but you reply nol to my tjuestion.' 

' I will ask but another— why the dt 
your amiable sposo sleiv himself? Basla' 
he fell into that deadly snare whid» its' 
deliberate villainy and groundless hate pre- 
pared for better men. But let mebegentlCi 
perhaps at this moment he is making ansntf ■ 
for his misdeeds before thai dread tribui ** 
where all men must one day stand- 
prince and the peasant, the highborn 
and the homeless laziarone.' ( Here Ml 
signed the cross, and all bowed their hra^ 
save myself) ' Peace be with his ashes ! I 
shall forget that in the days of my joyous 
youlh he robbed me of my poor patrimony, 
and deprived me of that which was dearer 
to me than all the world beside— the love 
of thee, Despina; forcing me to abandon 
my country, and serve in the wars of the 
Maltese knights as a humble musketeer 
the galleys. A knight of St. John ! 
bear no enmity to the dead, and rva 
with Christian men, unless another's 
is drawn upon him, after which I trL. 
will stand buffets and blows like a 
cavaS\ev of the rock.' 
\ ' llia\\ss\'o.\o V saii&t.Xa.i'j^' 
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smile scornfully through the tears which 
glittered in her fine eyes, * a woman's apart- 
ment is an excellent place to swagger and 
bluster in. You have all the manners of a 
Venetian bravo, signor.* 

* Those of a Venetian captain might be 
more pleasing,' retorted the excited cavalier. 
' But I will quit your roof, signora, and 
travel to Belcastro, though this night 
Charybdis yawned in my path. Basta ! 
the wearer of such a badge as this cross is 
scarcely safe in the house of a damsel so 
famous for her gallantries.' 

' By the blessed Madonna ! Belcastro 
you shall never see,' exclaimed Despina, 
aroused to passion by his taunts. *01a, 
Baptistello ! where is the Teniente Guesippe 
and his sbirri ? Here, Signor Guesippe di 
Gondezani ! l3io ! I shall burst with 
fury!' 

In a few minutes the teniente, with twelve 
armed servants at his back, entered the 
apartment, and surrounded us with levelled 
musquetoons and fixed bayonets. 

'If this adventure ends in blows, I at 
least shall have one man's life in exchange 
for my own,' said I, drawing my sabre. 
Castelermo folded his arms beneath the 
dark militaiy cloak which bore the red 
cross of his order on the left shoulder, and 
surveyed the lady and her unscrupulous 
rabble with a frown of contempt. 

* Molest us, if you dare !' said he. ' Bear 
in remembrance, that though the holy office 
has passed away, he who raises his hand 
against a Maltese knight commits sacrilege. 
Insult me, and think how.it will be avenged ! 
There are no less than fifty cavaliers of my 
old commandery scattered through this very 
province, and in two days they would hurl 
this mansion into the valley below. Not 
less will be the vengeance of the British 
general, if this officer, my friend, is mal- 
treated by those wretches and malefactors 
who wear your husband's livery. Back, ye 
scoundrels !' he suddenly exclaimed, and 
drew his sword ; * and you, Baptistello, 
lead our horses to the gate. Santa notte, 
la Signora Cavalieressa ! we shall not 
forget our entertainment in this diabolical 
lazaretto. And good -night to you, Signor 
Guesippe, and your myrmidons,' continued 
Marco with fierce irony. * Basta ! the 
malaria of the valley, and the chance of 
being riddled by the rifles of Scarolla, are 
preferable to remaining here, where poison 
and cold lead seem your best welcome to 
visitors. And so, once more, a most holy 
night to all this noble company.' 

We descended to the piazza, where, 
mounting our half-refreshed horseSy we 



again set forth on our journey^ wishing 
the Villa Belcastro and all its inma,tQ5 ia 
a hotter place than Italy. 

* Signor Marco, I shall be particularly 
careful how I thrust myself uninvited upoa 
a Calabrian mansion in fiiture,' said I, yawn- 
ing, as we descended the hill. 

* You have seen Despina, and this night 
have had the sequel to my story. How 
little I expected it, when yesterday I whiled 
away an hour during our ride by a relation 
of my adventures. I long suspected that 
Belcastro was my rival, but never had proof 
of the fact until to-night.' 

I addressed him once or twice, but he 
heard me not, and continued to ride on 
with his head bent forward, and his bridle- 
hand resting listlessly on the pommel of 
the saddle. He was, no doubt, deeply 
immersed in sad thoughts and recollections, 
, which this unexpected interview with the 
woman he once loved so tenderly had re-i 
called from oblivion. 
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On arriving at the base of those lofty 
rocks which were crowned by the Villa 
Belcastro, a sound like the baying and 
growling of dogs caused Marco's horse to 
snort, and mine to plunge and curvet furi- 
ously. On advancing a little further, we 
discovered, by the light of the moon, a 
sight which filled us with disgust. Two 
enofmous lynxes had been contending for 
the shattered corpse of the Cavaliere 
Galdino, which had already suffered con- 
siderable mutilation under their fangs. 
They retired on our approach, but one 
dragged the remains nearly a hundred 
yards, nor dropped them until we fired our 
pistols and wounded it, when they both 
fled over the mountains, howling, one with 
agony, and the other with fear. \Ve had 
considerable trouble in getting our horses 
past the body, which lay fairly m the centre 
of our narrow path ; and, notwithstanding 
that Cartouche was a trained ^lilitary 
charger, he plunged, rearqd, and perspired 
with rage and fear, until, by dint of spur, 
I forced him right over the ghastly remains 
of our late entertainer. 

Soon after, the moon went down, the 
sky changed from deep blue to dusky 
gray, and gloomy clouds Vswx-xSsA. \pL'5jb^:sss^Ji» 
masses ^xos<s *^ \ ^ ^cccbr^^ -a^ ^is5i!&a5Ci 's^^s- 
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It forth, and then was lost. The tinkling 
ivulet, winding through the vallej', and the 
liver haze which floated from it through 
ne and orange groves, faded away, and 
S could no longer see the track before 
1. Castelermo now proposed that we 
hould bivouac for the night in the first 
Kgible place, that our naga miglit have 
(etter bottom for continuing our journey 
ly daybreak. 

After a brief reconnoissance, we chose a 
beltered spot, where there was a little 
buniain ; the water bubbled a^vay from a 
Issure in one of those masses of gray 
landstone so common in Calabria, and of 
riiich the rocks of the Apennines are 
chiefly composed. We picketed our 
5iorses within a circle of little maple trees, 
which formed a pleasant border round the 
locky alcove, and rolling our cloaks about 
us, were in five minutes alike oblivious of 
the terrors of wolves, banditti, and the 
< malaria. 

When I awoke, the morning sun was 
rising like a globe of fire above the moun- 
ilains, and pouring between their craggy 
summits a flood of yellow lustre into the 
aiisty valley where we lay. Afar off, the 
(?'illa of Belcastro, its casements gleaming 
' I the dancing sunbeams like plates of 
polished gold, towered on the cliff that 
e the waving woodlands, bathed 



2 basin of which had been built by the 
ihepherds with the richly-sculptured frag- 
ments of some ancient building — a relic, 
Rerhaps, of the days of Magna Gr^^cia. 
In the moss-grown pieces were initials 
^d inscriptions, which I had neither time 
ftor lore to decipher, and close by me lay, 
half sunk in the flowery turf, a mossy 
ithian capital, with a winged horse, 
ixquieiieiy carved, springing from the 
Lcanthus leaves at each comer, and sup- 
lorting on its outspread pinions the acute 
angles of the abacus. A glittering snake 
inras twining round it ; and the contiguity 
pf such a reptile recalling the adventure 
with the gipsies, I sprang up, shook my 
am^le cloak, and prepared for the saddle 

\ gallop in the pure air of a breezy 
Bioming is delightful exercise : it refreshes 
the body and enlivens the spirits, bracing 
the frame and lightening ihe heart. The 
place where we had reposed was swampy, 
^nd a pestilential vapour hovered about it, 
Oppressing us with an inclination to doie, 
which we had some trouble in combating ; 
ur gallop along the sunny 



side soon shook off the drowsiness which 
weighed down our eyelids, and the numb- 
that stiffened our limbs. The sensa- 
I mean must have been experienced 
by all who have bivouacked by night in 
low marshy places in a warm atmosphere. 

We passed the Htlle town of Uelcastro, 
the streets of which, according to ancient 
use and wont, were so cnciunbered with 
herds of wild pigs, the common stock' of 
the inhabitants, that we could scarcely get 
our startled horses through, and were every 
moment in danger of bemg thrown by the 
snorting porkers running between their 
legs. We had a hasty repast at a miser- 
able albergo, but it was the best in the 
place, and, as the host averred, the iden- 
tical house in which Thomas Aquinas was 
born. 

The roads were so winding and intricate 
that as yet we were only twenty miles dis- 
tant from Crotona, and we pushed rapidly 
forward, resolving to make up for the pre- 
vious day's delay. 

Castelermo, upon whom the adventures 
of the past night had made a gloomy ir "^ 
pression, rode beside me for many miles 
silence. His mind was, doubtless, revert- 
ing to a thousand long-forgotten dreams ' 
and cherished thoughts, which his intervien' 
with the fickle Despina, and the sound of 
her voice, had summoned before him . 
while I, on the contrary, fell light 
as the distance diminished between 
the Villa d'-'Ufieri, which it was ra. 
tion to visit on our way to headquar. 
1 thought more of Bianca's bright eyes anfj 
glossy ringlets, than the oblong despatches, 
returns of killed, wounded, prisoners, ami 
missino;, lists of captured cnnnon, stores, 
etc., with which Macleod had stuffed lov 
sabretache, for the perusal of Sir JoW 

After a time the wonted serenity of the 
cav.ilier returned, and as the country iaio 
which we penetrated became more b)c 
tainous and romantic, he related Id 
many a wild legend and tradition of bit 
and sorcery— of Gothic chiefs, Nonna 
knights, and Saracen emirs, and manyj 
sad story of Italian love, all which haf 
long since passed away from my 
brancc. Every rood of ground was rich ' 
memories of the past, and covered 
the moss grown relics of bygone natic 
and ages. 

A ride of twelve miles or so brought 
to Caf.iuzaro, in the priacipiility of " ' 
laci, one of the finest towns in Ca.... 
Ultra, situated about two miles from 
Adriatic Catanzaro then bore many ' 
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of that terrible earthquake which, in 1783, 
devastated those provinces and the Isle of 
Sicily, and it has been almost wholly de- 
stroyed by a similar visitation in 1832. Its 
ladies were esteemed the most beautiful in 
southern Italy, but I had little opportunity 
of judging for myself. We had the pleasure 
of seeing only one handsome girl, who, 
during^ the hour or two we halted, displayed 
a formidable sample of the worst traits in 
the Calabrian character. A small party of 
Italian troops, sent over from Palermo, 
were quartered in the town. Their uniform 
was white, with scarlet facings and epau- 
lettes, black crossbelts, and heavy bearskin 
caps ; altogether, they were very sol*iier- 
like fellows, and their commanding officer, 
a gay young Neapolitan, whom we met at 
the table d'hdte, was not less so. As we 
had been acquainted at Palermo, in the 
course of ten minutes we became intimate 
as old friends, and Captain Valerio Piozzi, 
of Caroline's Italian Guard, soon made us 
aware that he was the most reckless and 
dissipated cavalier in Ferdinand's service, 
and that he thought it no small honour to 
be deemed so. But we knew all that be- 
fore — his pranks and gallantries had long 
furnished laughter and conversation for 
every mess and coterie in Sicily. 

Casteler^o changed colour when we met 
him. 

* Valerio Piozzi,' he whispered to me ; 
* our friend is the identical officer of whom 
our late acquaintance, the Signor Galdino, 
was so jealous. Basta ! there was good 
reason to be on the alert, and keep Despina 
close while the capitano was so near as 
Catanzaro.' 

* I have news for you, Signor Capitano,' 
said Marco, as we lounged from the table 
d'hote towards a cantina. 

* My friend, I am glad of that,' said the 
captain, with a half-yawn ; * 'tis so deuced 
dull here, that one seems quite out of the 
world — entombed — bedevilled !' 

' II Cavaliere di Belcastro ' 

* Ha !' exclaimed the captain, changing 
countenance and turning briskly to Marco, 
whom he keenly scrutinized through his 
glass, which never left his eye. 

* My gay Valerio, I have a tale to tell 
which will harrow up your heart, if you 
have one.' 

* The deuce !' 

* The husband of Despina is dead ' 

*The devil ! Is that all ? exclaimed the 

captain, with an almost uncontrollable burst 
of laughter. *That makes me merry,' he 
added, stroking his mustachios, which were 
well perfumed and pointed with pomatum. 



* The particulars, caro signor : slain by the 
brigands, I presume ?' 

* No, by his own evil passions.' 

* Faith, they nearly slew even me in 
Venice,' replied Piozzi, who, on hearing^ of 
our visit to the villa, tossed his cap into 
the air. 

* Che gioja, what happiness !' he ex- 
claimed ; * I must to horse and away to 
Despina' (I saw poor Marco's brow cloud). 
' Ola, my horse ! Annibale Porko, seek 
my servant,' he cried to a sergeant who 
passed, * and order my horses in an hour.' 
The soldier saluted and withdrew. * Per 
Bacco ! 'tis joyous news : old Galdino 
gone to the Styx. Amen ! Devil go with 
him. What a merry bout we shall have. 
And his property — all settled on the 
cavalieressa — bravo, Valerio ! luckiest of 
dogs ! Here, Signor Cantiniero, wine — 
wine ! What shall we have, Marco— say, 
Signor Dundas — you are a judge : musca- 
telle Y 

'Basta! no — we have had enough of 
that,' said Castelermo, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

/ Ha— ha ! I forgot,' replied Valerio, 
with a reckless laugh — 'ruddy Burgogna, 
then — golden Andaluzia — sparkling cham- 
pagne, gleaming like diamonds in sun- 
beams ? 

*As you please, I am no connoisseur,' 
said I, and two large crystal jars of the last 
were speedily summoned. 

' Corpo di Bacco ! it is a punishment 
for a Carthusian to reside here in this dull 
place on the Adriatic shore,' said the 
captain, as we lounged on the rustic sofas, 
beneath the vine-covered veranda of the 
cantina, and pushed the wine-jars about 
the well-polished table ; * positively, I am 
ennuied to death, and would give a years 
pay to find myself once more at Naples, or 
even at Reggio — there are some sprightly 
girls there.' 

'And yet the women of Catanzaro are 
considered the fairest in Italy,' observed a 
smart young fellow, with whom we had 
been conversing on various topics for some 
time past ; he had followed us uninvited 
from the table d'hote, where his very hand- 
some features and long fair locks had won 
him our favour. 

'Handsome they may be, but I would 
not give a lively sewing girl of Naples for 
the fairest lady in the Calabrias. Ah ! had 
you heard Italian whispered by the dulcet 
tongues of Venetian girls, you would turn 
with disgust from the guttural Gx^^'e}*^ 'cS. 
I these poox "^xqn v£\q\"?\^^ 
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friend, sipping bis wine to conceal the 
rising colour which glowed on his beardless 
tice. ' 1 am a stranger here, and pretend 
not to judge of the beauty or vivacity of 
the ladies ; so I presume i£ this British 
officer, and the Cavaliere di Malta cannot 
;xpected to venture an opinion on such 

' Now by all the gods of accursed 
heathendom,' cried the Italian officer, 
wing a]l his white teeth as he laughed 
boisterously. ' Heaven help thine igno- 
rance, most gentle signar of this barbarous 
land. I have seen at the windows of the 
Maltese knights fairer faces than all the 
towns of these wild provinces could pro- 
duce. These cavaliers are greater con- 
noisseurs than a Turkish dealer in such 
commodities, for the portentous cross on 
their breasts does not in any wa^ freeze the 
beart below, or retider it insensible to such 
.impressions. By gray dawn, many a pretty 
damsel, shrouded in a loose dotiiino, have I 

n stealing away from the portal of the 
jcnights' palace at Naples ; though these 
cavaliers deport themselves demurely 
«nough by day, the stars do not look on 
merner revellers or more joyous com- 
panions, and the Cavaliere Marco knows 
well the truth of what I afiirm. All Italy 
knows the famous military (//ir-order of 
Saint John.' 

'The Cavaliere Marco would advise your 
lively valour to speak more gently of his 
Order. Some irregularities are doubtless 
milted by my brethren of the sword 
iand mantle, but you must bear in memory 
Jfiesaying of the cunning Lucchesi —"There 
are good and bad people everywhere." 
Slgnor, speak not against my order! When 
^ remember what it was but a few years 

Bfo— when tbe church of St John was 
ung witb the shields of four thousand 
fcnights ; its marble floors covered with the 
achievements of those who were gone; and 
Its dome filled with the captured trophies 
of the infidels— when the unsullied banner 
'of the order waved from the ramparts of 
Sant' Elmo, and we had galleys at sea and 
boldiers on the land, my mind is filled with 

)w and regret, when I look back to 

^e gloriou? days of our illustrious grand 
master, old Villiers de I'lsle Adam, to those 
!days when s x hundred knights, shut up in 
i^ie island of Rhodes, defended it for six 
iftionths against two hundred thousand 
Tories, my soul is filled with exaltation and 
fliivalry. So beware, SignorValerio t The 
3T/|fAi's o/" .Malta have suffered so much of 
r(e fram tbe usurpation of Buonaparte and 
e uaAiHillcd and often reiterated promises 



of Britain, that they have grown somewhat 
petulant and hasiy.' 

'Enough, signor— I sit rebuked, and 
submit quietly, knowing that I may be a 
little in error," answered the frank officer. 
' But to change the subject ; if I am not 
soon recalled to head-quarters, 1 shall have 
to quit this Catanzaro without beat of drum 
The air of the place is getting quite too hoi 
for me ; I have been here only three weeks, 
and in that time contracted debts to iht 
amount of some thousand ducats. I tried 
the rouge el no ir— abomination ! that only 
made matters worse, and the villainoui 
shop-people, the podesth, the eletti, and 
the tipstaves are all ready to pounce a[ 
me en massn ; worse than all, the won 
of the place are at drawn daggers ab 

'You are guile to be envied,' said ' 
young Calabrian, with an air of impalii 

' You shall hear whether it be so,' refdia 
the captain. 'Ahl the uniform of tl)* 
Queens Italian guard is something nel 
here ; and, in truth, we liave been rath* 
free with our favours, myself in pEtrticulK 
Three narrow escapes have been the conaB 
quencc (these Calabrians are wondrausl 
prone to assassination) ; once frt>m tbi 
knife of a rascal hired by some frail iaj 
one unknown, and once from a dose ( 
belladonna, with which an angry damffl 
contrived to drug my chocolate the o •^" 
morning ; when I was just about to A 
it. she threw herself at my feet in an a^. 
of sorrow and horror, imploring my pil 
and for^'iveness ; so, after abundanco 
tears,^ threats, upbraiding, and all that s 
of thing, I quietly put her outside I 

' And the third, signor— the third ? x. 
the young Calabrian impatiently. 

' Was from the poisoned weapon of > 
furious brother, whose sister I had jiliedk 
and grown weary of. Ah, the cowanltf 
dog ! he called it honour, 1 think ; rat! "^ 
amusing in this rustic land of fauns a_ 
satyrs. But the adventure would hiH 
gone otherwise with me, had not my trust 
sergeant, Ann i bale Porko, sucked iB 
wound, and bathed it with brandy. Behcdd 

the . . __ „_. 

uniform, and showing a long scar ^bOS 
the wrist. 

' Faith I' said I, ' if you have many ao( 
scrapes, Captain Vxoiu, you are likely Wl 
cut off, and suddenly ; an Italian 
brooks a wrong.' 
, ' But \ 
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these unpolished Calabrians,* replied this 
heedless, harum-scarum gallant, into .whose 
empty head the wine was rapidly mounting. 
' Per Bacco ! they are mere savages- 
Hottentots ! Will you believe it? if I 
venture to pay a compliment to the mistress 
of my billet, or to kiss her daughter (which 
I am often disposed to do, the said daughter 
being rather fresh and pretty), the maestro 
di casa jerks up his Messina sash, twirls 
his whiskers, and plays so ominously with 
the haft of his knife, that I am compelled 
to keep my gallantry within very narrow 
bounds. I must even refrain from those 
little acts of cavalier-like politeness, by 
which some obliging citizens of Naples 
would consider themselves duly honoured ; 
more especially if it were a noble gentiluomo 
of the queen's guard that deigned to salute 
one of his family. Oh for joyous Venice, 
and its money-making mothers, who for 
sixty sequins * 

* Basta !' interrupted Marco, * you let 
everyone hear you, Valerio, by speaking in 
such a key. By St. Antony ! * 

* Hush, Marco, 'tis quite unfashionable 
to swear by these old saints ; the newest 
canonizations are always most in vogue. 
St. Antony indeed ! The ancient fool ; I 
would rather swear by hi^ gridiron, which 
the monks show at Rimini. But to resume. 
Here, in this cursed province, if one but 
looks at a woman, cold iron is thought of 
instantly, and one may be dead as Brutus 
in less time than one can utter a credo. — 
What the duece can delay my rogue of a 
groom ? 

* You labour under so many annoyances, 
that I am astonished you have survived 
them,' observed the young provincial con- 
temptuously. 

* By the jovial San Cupido ! you know 
not half of them. As my soldiers are apt 
to imitate their accomplished commander 
in many things, the king's service has lost 
several smart fellows in these domestic 
brawls. But courage, Valerio ! It is quite 
a godsend, this sudden death of that bear, 
old Belcastro ; and as the charming 
Despina is so near, I shall hope to pay her 
many a visit of condolence. Nay, frown 
not, Marco ; my love for her is of the most 
pure and Platonic description. Besides, I 
have sent a most heart-rending memorial 
to the queen, and it is so well seconded 
and flanked by the Duchess di Bagnara, 
and other fair ladies, who are impatient 
for my return, that I have no doubt my 
party will soon be ordered to rejoin at 
Palmero, without my troubling our gruff 
commander-in-chief, Giambattista FardeWa, 
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Then, adieu to Catanzaro, its wickedness, 
and its women.' 

* And Signora Teresa with the rest ?* 
asked the Calabrian, with a low voice and 
a flushing cheek. 

* Ha ! know you Teresa Navona ?' asked 
the captain, scanning the fine features of 
the youth with a keen glance. 'Do you 
belong to Catanzaro ? 

*Yes, signor — no. That is, not now,' 
stammered the boy, with angry confusion. 
' But I once resided here, and have only 
just returned, after a long absence. You 
know Teresa ?' 

*As well as man can know such a 
compound of fascination and subtlety as an 
ItaHan woman,' laughed the handsome 
guardsman. * You are to learn, gentlemen, 
that this is the escapade I spoke of ; the 
duel with the devil of a brother. There 
was a judge of the grand civil court of 
Cosenza, who died here lately, after living 
in retirement since our friends the French 
crossed the Alps. T]jis learned old fellow 
had two daughters, Pompeia and Teresa ; 
the first I have never seen, but the last, who 
resides with her mother here, has been for 
some time past the happy means of cheering 
my dreary detachment duty in the towns 
hereabout ; and truly the girl is a magni- 
cent creature for a Calabrian ! Her bright 
eyes and ruby lips are Italian ; her white 
skin, full bosom, and long flowing hair, 
have come with the Greek blood ; and her 
vivacity is quite Oriental.' 

* Was^ you should say,' muttered the 
young man. *Alas ! signor, her vivacity 
has fled since you knew her.' 

' In short, Captain Piozzi, you have had 
an intrigue,' said I. 

' Right, signor,' he replied composedly ; 
* but one fraught with the due proportion of 
mystery and cold steel which usually 
accompany an Italian intrigue. It being 
discovered that I had carried the fortress 
by a coup de main^ the girl Teresa was 
consigned to that convent yonder, the 
campanile of which you now see shining in 
the sun ; and the mother solaced herself 
with strong hysterics and strong waters 
until the arrival of her son, a fiery young 
subaltern of the Sicilian volunteers, who 
galloped across from the camp of St. 
Eufemio, with the express purpose of 
parading me. 

* Three days ago, when returning from 
this wine -house, and just under the' 
Madonna at the street corner yonder, this 
young spark assaulted xxsa. '-^j^'crt^ 'x^"\!c»xv^^ 
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ipproved duellist fashion. Su furious was 
IIS onset, that I had scarcely lime to stand 
in my guard, but we thrust and cut at each 
bther like any two bravDS on the boards of 
(he San Carlo ; my superior skill soon 
ivercame the herculean strength of the 
ralabrese officer, and the fifth pass ado laid 
itn dead at inj; feet.' 

■ Madonna mia!' exclaimed iheCalabrian, 
uniting' his breast with horror, 
"The devil !' J exclaimed ; ' poor fellow ! 
id you really killed him ?' 
' Not quite, sitj;nor ; but old Porko, I 
believe, brained him with his halberd,' was 
the cool reply, 

' The villain Porko shall answer dearly 

this mutiny and murder !' exciaimed 

stelermo, with an aspect of severity. 

And so, Signor Pionzi, you have gone from 

■bad to woi-se ; first outraged the confiding 

sister, and then destroyed the spirited 

brother !' 

' Cospetto '.' muttered Piozzi ; ' I know 

these things will soufld ill at the court, and 

' old Fardella'a office at Palermo, what- 

er they may be thought of at our mess- 

luse on the Cassero.' 

' But how will they appear in the court 

heaven, on that dread day, when all 

will be judged by their deeds ? asked 

Maltese commander, with a stem 

expression, which, however, did not abash 

volatile friend. 

Admirable !' he replied, waving his 
tigar ; ' you act the military monk lo the 
life. That sort of air did very well in 
L Isle Adam's days, but it won't pass now, 
Marco, so pray lay it aside, or assume it 
only in ihe convent at Malta, or the 
palace at Naples, and for the present be 
the frank cavalier of the last hour. A 
proud spirit cannot brook an admonitory 
lone. Ah 1 here comes my rascally groom 
at last ; while he loiters with that girl 
yonder, let us drink to La Signora Teresa. 
Her family, if they be wise, will hush the 
matter up, and she may yet marry some 
honest artisan, who will deem her none 
the worse for having a few ducats from 
Valerio Pioizi, captain of the Rnyal Italian 
guard, knight grand cross of Jian Marco, 
and heaven knows what more." 

The eyes of the young Calabrese flashed 
6re. 

'And think you, base ruffian!' he ex- 
claimed, in a voice shrill and tremulous 
with rage, ' that old Albanian Greeks, 
fc though now sunk to the gra Ic of mere 
^Htalian citizens, will forget that their blood 
^Bii.« Jcscended to them from the long 
Hw£ «/" the princes of Epiras, and permit 
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these foul wrongs to pass without retri- 
bution ?' 

' Insolent brat, I neither know uor care I*" 
rejilied the captain, grasping his ridiiw 
switch, and regarding the bold youth 
sternly ; ' and but that your chin is smooth 
as an apple— poh ! I can bandy word anc 
blow with any blusterer in Italy, and shatj. 
not shrink from a peasant or woodcutter 
of this rustic land ; but now.smce Ihe days 
of chivalry have passed away, tell me, my 
pretty Messerino, who will become tfa« 
champion of this fallen star? and, savf 
myself, to whom can she look for redress?^ 

'To the right hand of her sister, 
death has left none other to avenge 
cried the youth, in a voice risitig almosi 
to a shriek, and the bright barrel of f 
pistol glittered in the sunlight whic) 
streamed between the vine leaves of t' 
trellis. Levelling it full at Valerio, j 
fired, just as I struck up her weapon, 
From Iht tone of the voice, and the despail 
that glared in the eye. there flashed upo( 
me a suspicion of the se\ and purpose a' 
this youth. 

'1 he ball dashed to pieces the head o 
the large waxen Madonna, which occupiet 
a lofty niche at the comer of the streel 
A cry of 'sacrilege' and 'murder' anwe 
and the people rushed towards us from a 
quarters. As the smoke cleared, we di; 
covered the imperturbable captain slroldiq 
his moustache, and smiling grimly, '-■^^ 
with an air of exquisite nonchalance^ 

'Thrice my heart failed me, but he « 
destroyed at last 1' cried Pompcia, i 
terrible accents, as she cast away U 
pistol (which she had fired with both h« 
eyes closed), and sinking back on Ih 
rustic sofa, burst into a passion of tears. 

'Holy St. John of Jerusalem and ( 
Rhodes, look here 1' exclaimed Castelerma 
while 1 seized her that she might no 

' Wretch 1' muttered Marco. 

' I am wretched indeed 1' she replied 
bitterly, slii! keeping her eyes closed, 'yet 
1 do not deem myself so abject as to b 
grasped thus with impunity. Unhand mc 

signor ; I have only slain die destroyer -o 

my sister's peace, my brother's life (perhapi 
my mother's too), and the fame of ( 
family. Guiltless of wantor 
I have only destroyed a ribald and recklei 
libertine in the midst of his sinful boasl" 

'Here is a devil of a damsel 1' 
Valerio, with a laugh. 'Per Bacco I 
pestilent, narrow escape it was. But fc 
you, Signor Claude, I might have 
choifering with C baron fo 
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across the Styx, and squabbling, perhaps, 
with old Belcastro on the voyage. To 
your care I commend this amiable sample 
of her sex, while I canter off to the villa of 
Despina.' . 

His servant at that moment rode up 
with a led horse, and he leaped into the 
saddle. 

' Wretch !' shrieked Pompeia, * hast thou 
escaped that death so richlymerited ?' 

'Safe and sound, my pretty termagant — 
aim better next time,' replied the officer, 
caracoling his horse, to push back the 
clamorous crowd. ' Adieu, caro Marco ! 
adieu, Signor Claude ! your most humble 
servant, my pretty Pompeia. Ola, keep 
out of my horse's way, signori the rabble, 
and so, buona sera, good-evening to every- 
body ;' and, with a reckless laugh he dashed 
off at a gallop through the street, which 
was darkening fast, as the sun had set. 
He was followed by a volley of execrations 
from the crowd, some of whom he tumbled 
into the kennel, as he pushed headlong 
through. 

* Unhand me, signor,' said the damsel, 
with an assumption of dignity. ' I am a 
Calabrese woman, and all Calabria will 
applaud the deed !' 

A. shout arose from the admiring 
populace ; yet the girl trembled with 
shame, sorrow, and anger. 

' But not so will He into whose awful 
presence you were about to hurl a fellow- 
being, with many grievous sins and follies 
accumulated on his head. You would have 
destroyed him, body .ind soul ; he would 
have passed away unbidden, unconfessed, 
and unforgiven ! Heaven judge between 
him and thee, woman ! but in this matter 
you have acted unwisely. Madonna grant 
forgiveness to you both !' added Marco, 
signing the cross. 

' Madonna grant it !' muttered the rabble 
round us, bowing their heads. 

* I am not a child to be preached to, 
either by canon regular or church militant !' 
retorted this fiery damsel. She was a 
noble-looking beauty, about twenty, with 
long dark lashes, silken hair, and ripe 
pouting lips, which consorted oddly with 
her broad hat and black surtout, of the 
newest Neapolitan cut. The colour was 
fast returning to her pallid cheek, and the 
f:re of her eyes had never dimmed. * Lead 
me to the podcst^ of Catanzaro ! by him 
will I be judged, but not by a knight of 
the Maltese cross.' 

* No, signora,' replied Castelermo, * I am 



and she was led away by the people, her 
face buried in her mantle, and utterly de- 
serted by that stem confidence which had 
sustained her throughout this wild affair. 

Sergeant Annibale Porko we reported to 
the officer next in command, who promised 
to send him to St. Eufemio for trial by 
court-martial, a pledge which he never re- 
deemed. 

About an hour after Ave-Maria rang, 
we quitted the mountam town of Catanzaro, 
and struck directly across the country, with 
the mtention of visiting the Villa d'Alfieri. 

Not long after this affair, I remember 
Castelermo handing me, with a cold and 
grim smile, a copy of the Gazzetta Bri- 
tiiftnica^ in which there was a paragraph 
announcing that our wild friend the captain 
had been married to the widow of Bel- 
castro, with great splendour, at the a»chi- 
episcopai residence of the Bishop of- 
Cosenza. 

From that hour I never again heard him 
utter the name of Despina. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

FRANCATRIPA, THE BRIGAND. 

I WAS aware that, according to strict orders, 
I ought to have proceeded forthwith, with- 
out deviation or delay, to Scylla, but a 
detour of twenty miles, to visit my gentle 
Bianca, could not in any way injure the 
service ; and how seldom is it when cam- 
paigning mat the impulse of one's own 
heart can be obeyed I Too often does- 
duty interfere with the best and tenderest 
affections of the soldier, sending him forth 
with a heart seared and almost broken, to 
fight the battles of his country, or, still 
worse, to close a long life of expatriation 
by perishing amid the pestilent swamps of 
the West, or the wars and diseases of the 
East Indies. 

We were now getting within the vicinity 
of the redoubtable brigand Francatripa, 
and his terrible handiwork became mani- 
fest at every mile of the way, as we neared 
his stronghold in the forest of St. Eufemio. 
In a solitary pass we found a carriage, 
apparently from Naples, a wreck by the 
wayside, with its springs broken, and one 
of the mules lying shot between the traces. 
The trunks, which had been strapped before 
and behind, were rifled; the, ^KvQst^^^^N>s>K?^f^ 
had \iee:x\. t\v^^^ ^-^^ Xo^xs. ^'ow^X^ 'SR.-axe^ 



not prosecutor in this matter ; to your own\oi co\\eea\^d >i^>3«^^'5»^ "^^"^^ "^^ 
forrows and conscience I leave you— adieu V \ wer^ x\dd\c<i V^ \xv>\'aS5&\.-Xi^^'s»* 
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The unforrunate traveller, scarcely alive, ' upon them the vengeance of Francatripa, I 
<hy half out of the vehicle, his head on the I who is one of Carolina's robber- knights, .1 
Around, covered with wounds, and bleed- j and by her authority bears the rank of J 
be profusely ; he seemed lo have otfered i colonel. Alas 1 signor, you see how war J 
Sdwpera'c resistance, for one band grasped ^ calls forth all the worst trails of the Cala-T 
% discharged pistol, while the other yet ' brian character. When 1 look on Ihes? ■ 
^nclud a poniard. We raised him gently, things, 1 blush that I am an Italian.' 



laid him on the slope of a grassy bank, 
'JBhcre his clammy white face and glazing 
eyes glimmered horribly in the cold moon- 
light. 

'Signor,' said Castelermo, as he knelt 
down and held his crucifix before the eyes 
of the dying sufferer, ' tell U5 who com- 
mitted this detestable outrage ?* 

' Francatripa !' muttered the quivering 
lips of the dying man, who immediately 
expired. We then placed ihe body within 
tiie carria^, and after fastening the doors 
to protect It from the wolves, rode towards 
4 village which lay about 
Ifiuse the peasantry. 



A little farther on we passed a poor 
country girl, weeping over the body of an 
aged shepherd, whose dog sat whining at 
ills feet. The old man had I>een slain by 
a blow from the butt of a musket. His 
daughter supported his head in her lap, 



■ Truly,' said I, 
things which make me suppose there i81 
more of truth than malice in the old Itaiif " " 
proverb applied to the Neapolitan people . 

' Naples is a paradise inhabited bf 
An-ils P replied Marco. ' Ha 1 1 fought a 
Tuscan on the ramparts of \'aletta ont 
morning for uttering that impertinent say- 
ing.' 

On reaching the hamlet we found the 

Stealer number of the cottages burne4 
own. and the only answers our inquiries 
, received were, ' The king of the fores^ 
league off, to i Francatripa — the hunchback — the devil f 
I A man warned us not lo proceed, for tht 



banditti were still hovering about ; but 
only one pass of the mountains lay 
us and Maida, we determined to push 
ward at all risks. After examining 
girths and pistol-locks, we dashed . 
gallop into a gor^e of the hills, w] 



bedewing it with tears, and wiping the seemed doubly dark after leaving the bl: 



blood from his pale, lifeless face and silvt 
hairs with her linen head-dress, white she 
mingled with her prayers many an anathema 
on the name of ' Francatripa 1' Around lay 
the ruins of their hut ; the old man had 
perished in defence of his flock, and the 
extreme youth of the girl had alone saved 
Jiet from being carried off to the stronghold 
of the brigands. 

As we approached the village^ the white 
'■Bottages of which shone in the moonlight on 
'tte dark green mountain side, a lurid flame 
■hot across the sky—they were in Dames ! 
Then the reports of musketry were heard ; 
a skirmish bad ensued between the brigands 
and the armed peasantry. The latter had 
been defeated, and tlie unrelenting lieu- 
tenant of Francatripa, after laying their 
dwellings in ashes, leisurely retreated up 
the hills with his band. 

' Satan seems abroad to-night !' said I, as 
th« wailing of women and children was 
borne past ua on the night-breeie. 

' Since the days of .\larco Sciarra, such 
outrages as these have been matters of 
^ily occurrence in our mountain pro- 
vinces,' replied the cavalier. ' These vil- 
lains have probably been foraging in the 
valley, and desolation and death invariably 
attend resistance. But i perhaps the vil- 
l^ers may have been guilty of some dis- 
ioyslty to oar caase, and have thus brought 



of the burning hamlet, being also deprivi 
of the moon, whose light was interi 
by a gigantic peak of the Apennines. 

The hoofs of our galloping horses alo 
broke the stillness around us, until ' 
had reached the centre of the pass 
chasm, where the frowning cliffs arose 
each side like sable walls, their suroini 
in some places, overhanging the base, whi 
hark I the shrill blast of a Calabrian hO 
waking the echoes of that dismal ball< 



hotn died away, a glare ol 
burst through the gloom. It bunti 
steadily, increasing in radiance and spla 
dour, tingeing hills and rock, the forms 
ourselves and horses, with the hue of bloa 
and shedding over the whole landscai 
woodland, hill, and hollow, the same sa 
guine tint This effect, at any other tin 
or under other circumstances, we ^o> 
have admired ; as it was, our lives were 
jeopardy, and delight gave place to a^ 
hension. 

An enormous red lighf, blaiing en 
pinnacle of rock, distinctly revealed o 
position and appearance to a horde of ba 
ditti, in conical hats or long blue caps ai 
gay parti-coloured garments, who swamu 
on the cliffs above and around us, barrii 
advance or retreat, vrith tlieir levelled riSi 
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* Basta !* exclaimed Castelermo, his voice 
faltering with shame and chagrin. * Oh ! 
for thirty cavaliers of John de Valette, or 
old L'Isle Adam ! Must we yield— and to 
wretches such as these ?' 

* Surrender or die !' I replied, consider- 
ably excited ; * the path is open before us, 
but we should assuredly be blown to pieces 
before we had moved a horse's length.' 

We were immediately surrounded, and 
peremptorily commanded to dismount. I 
saw how the fierce spirit of my companion 
blazed up within him as he obeyed the 
order, and my own indignation was not 
less. Our s^vords were next demanded, 
and, knowing the futility of resistance, I 
submitted to be deprived of my sabre and 
despatches. 

* My good fellows,* said I, * remember 
I am a British officer P 

* Base vagabonds !' thundered Caste- 
lermo, while his pale lips quivered with 
rage, * at least respect the garb / wear ! 
You may keep my sword now, for to me it 
is useless, after being sullied by such dis- 
honourable hands ; but bear in mind that 
this night you have committed a most 
horrid sacrilege !' 

' We will bear the weight of that easily, 
cavaliere,' said one fellow, *and pay our 
blessed Mother Church a moiety out of your 
ransom. We must obey our orders ; and 
if Ferdinand IV., or even the grand bailiff 
of the province, passed this way, they would 
be required to yield both cloak-bag and 
sword to the King of St. Eufemio.' 

*Take the matter quietly, signor,* said 
another, striking me on the shoulder with 
insolent familiarity ; * remember, you mi^ht 
have fallen into rougher hands than Fran- 
catripa's free companions.' 

' Bring a horse halter, ho ! ho ! and bind 
them !' cried a shrill voice, which I im- 
mediately recognised. I turned towards 
the speaker, who had just dropped down 
from the rocks ; but could not distinguish 
his figure, the blaze of the red light having 
now expired. 

* By Heaven ! I would not have surren- 
dered without fighting to the last, could I 
have suspected this foul indignity !' ex- 
claimed Marco bitterly, while I bit my lips 
in silence ; and Gaspare Truffi, by whose 
orders we were bound, rolled on the turf, 
yelling and grinning like a fiend, with 
malicious delight and exultation. 

' Forward !' he commanded. * Where 
did you say we were to meet the capitano ?' 

* Where the Maida road intersects the 
ancient way to the town of Cosenza,' re- 

plied one of the band. 'He awaits us 



among the old ruins of those pagan 
Greeks.' 

* On then,* replied the little man of 
authority. * On, but povero voi ! keep 
well together when crossing the hills, or I 
will blow to the night wind the brains of 
the first man who straggles !' 

I was surprised to find these fierce 
desperadoes submitting to the incessant 
hectoring of a pitiful hunchback ; but after 
a time I observed that his commands, 
although strictly obeyed, were a source of 
secret merriment to the band. I also dis- 
covered amongst them many youn^ men of 
superior birth, address, and education, who 
had been reduced to such ignoble fellow- 
ship by their own excesses, or by preferring 
a state of free brigandage on their native 
mountains to bowing beneath the yoke of 
France, and submitting to its military con- 
scription. 

Some of them still retained in their 
manners traces of good Neapolitan society, 
but the majority were a crew of the most 
hardened ruffians that ever were congre- 
gated together. I fully expected, on being 
presented to the leader, to experience the 
most brutal treatment, having been always 
led to suppose that Francatripa was a^veiy 
demon incarnate, and, save Mammonc, thv"* 
worst of all the outlaws of lawless Calabria. 

* Now, then, gentlemen, remember that 
with my own hand I will shoot the first 
who attempts to escape. Hear me ! you 
in particular !' said Gaspare Truffi, giving 
his threat additional force by bestowing on 
my shoulder a smart stroke with a pistol 
butt (one of my own silver-mounted pops 
with rifled barrels, a present from the 
general). At that moment my heart swelled 
almost to bursting. I turned fiercely towards 
Truffi ; but, on beholding him astride my 
gallant gray, with his short crooked legs 
scarcely reaching below the saddle flaps, 
his prodigious hump, his over-grown head 
and amply-bearded visage surmounted by 
a straw hat of the largest size, his grotesque 
figure viewed by the moonlight was so 
ludicrous, that I burst into an uncontrollable 
fit of laughter. Even the grave Castelermo 
laughed aloud, and the whole band joined 
in a hearty roar of merriment. This, 
though it put us all in tolerable humour, 
roused the wrath of the hunchback, who 
glared from one to another, without know- 
ing on whom to wreak his passion. 

* It is quite a riddle to me how this odd 
fellow was ever permitted bexssaskv'Cs^fc.x^^ 

Y/e ?iTS\. iftftX VvKv ^^x^; ^"^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ 
pamou. 



' The cursed reptile played well and 
deeply ; but I doubt much if he would 
a^aiii dare to approach ' 

'Silenzio !' thundered tlie hunchback, as 
e forced Cartouche (whom he could 

rcely manage) toward me, sideways, and 

tee endeavoured to ride over nie ; but 

e brave charger knew me too well, and 
kiways swerved aside when approaching 
too close. Failing thus in his object, 
Gaspare dealt me a blow on the mouth 
with the pistol-butt, which covered my face 
■with blood, and nearly demolished my front 
teeth. The band murmured at this cowardly 
«utrage, and perhaps nothing but fear of 
Francatripa prevented his incensed lieu- 
tenant from pistolling me on the spot. 

We had row arrived at ilie place ap- 
pointed ; the ruins of a Qiajestic fane, which 
.pad once echoed the precepts of Pythagoras, 
and the triumphs of Milo; its massive 
Doric columns, the ponderous abacus, and 
carved entablature, with the most exquisite 
specimens of sculpture, were all hurled 
together La chaotic heaps just as the temple 
nad been left by some tremendous con- 
vulsion, which had levelled its glories to 

; dust. The stones were mossy and 
^reen, the vine and ivy, the scarlet fuchsia 
.and the wild rose, and a thousand odorous 
plants flourished luxuriantly, and entwined 
^e ruins with wreaths of blossom- But 
^ere was something melancholy in the 
aspect of the place when viewed by the 
)rilliant moon — the same orb which had 
jeheld the first stone of their foundations 
^id, amid all the religious solemnities of 
pagan Greece. 

A horn was sounded, but the echoes 
died away, and no answering blast awoke 
i(hem again ; the ruins were minutely 
Searched, but there was no appearance of 
Trancatripa. 

' Maiadeito !' said one fellow, shrugging 
'lis shoulders, ' the capitano stays some- 
-what long with his dear love to-night.' 

'Colonello, you should say, Gaelano,' 
jeplied another. 'Does he not bear the 
Sting's commission ? Ay, and a sweet 
'letter, they say, Carolina sent him, written 
ivilh her own hand.' 

' Yes, and we are to become soldiers, like 
,the men of Marco Jiciarra. Madonna bless 
the day I 1 am tired of this life.' 

'Gaetano is as bad as his master, ^^ho 

;ems to love a throw of the dice at the 
gaming-table better than a rifle-shot on the 
trreen mountain -side in the merry moon- 
Sght.' 

CriEiano only answered by a sigh. 

'The smiles must have been sweeter 



to-night than usual,' growled Caspartffl 
Truffi ; 'he slays so long at the Villa J 
d'Alfieri." 

' No good will come of his going there {■ 
where a woman is, there will always bel 
treachery and mischief,' said Gaetana,V 
' May Cupid put it in his heart to bring his^l 
girl up the mountains;' A 

'Welcome to the capkanessa !' saiitfl 
another of the band, drinking from sB 
leathern bottle, which he held aloft at th«ij 
full stretch of his arm, permitting I 
sparkling wine to stream down his throa 
—a famous feat with the liaijan vulgar. 

' Ho ! ho !' chuckled the hunchback, ' 
would be bearding the grand bailiff w 
vengeance, to follow Gaetano's advice, 
But, Sformato ! wind the horn again.' 

Once more its blast was poured to the 
hollow wind, but there was no reply, save 
from the echoing woods of Maida ; and 
the banditti, as they seated themselves on 
the verdant grass and marble blocks, 
cursed the delay of their leader in no 
gentle terms. 

The Villa d'Alfieri 1 How my pulses 
quickened at the sound. Francatripa was, 
then, the lover of Annina, or some of the 
wailing women. 1 resolved to speak wiA 
the visconiessa about the dangerous frieiKis I 
with whom her household corresponded. 
How little I then knew of the ambition and 
presumption of that accomplished robber \a 

'Here, good fellow,' said I to the 0~ 
whom they named Gaetano, 'take i 
handkerchief from my breast, and give ni_ 
moustaches a wipe. You see how freeyl'^ 
the blood is flowing from my mouth ' I 

■ Certainly, signor cavalier,' said then)alW< '' 
good-naturedly, raising his hand to his IilA ■ ) 

' Hal' said I, 'you have been a soldier?/! 

' Yes, signor,' said he, turning pale, "li 
enlisted in the Corsican Rangers under tW 
British, but I knew not their ^stiioni 
quarrelled with a serjeant, and theyflc^t^ 
me like a dog ; I ran away, and so I att 

Before he could do me the simple : 
kindness requested, t^a.spare snatched t_, 
handkerchief from his hand and threw i 
away, dealing Gaetano at the same timet 
sound box on the ear, and muttering I 
remark which, when translated, meant tt"' 
1 might 'bleed to death and be ' 

1 was extremely exasperated, and feclinl 
at that moment the cords whicli botmd W 
becoming a little slackened, I snat 
ihem asunder, and. rushing upon . 

unhorsed him like lightning ; then si 

ing from him his pistols and poniafd,!] 
threw them to a distance. He swore j 
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terrible oath and grappled with me. I was 
amazed by the strength he displayed ; 
although barely the height of a well-grown 
boy, he appeared to possess the strength of 
two ordinary men, and his arms and hands 
were of great size and muscular power. 
My breast burned with shame to find my- 
self more than matched in the grasp of a 
creature so despicable ; I would rather 
have died than have been defeated. The 
brigands, aware of their little lieutenant's 
great strength, confidently expected he 
would overcome me; so, without inter- 
fering, they leant upon their rifles and with 
shouts of laughter crowded round to witness 
a contest which Castelermo beheld with 
equal indignation and astonishment : he, of 
course, supposed I should toss my adver- 
sary into the air li^ke a cricket-ball. 

At any other time, or under different 
circumstances, I would have scorned to 
encounter in any manner such an adver- 
sary ; but, alas ! I found myself almost 
mastered by this miraculous dwarf. 

Firm as Hercules, he stood planted on 
his curved legs, which appeared to possess 
all the unyielding principle of the arch ; 
while his huge head, round and hard as a 
cannon-ball, was thrust like a battering- 
ram into my breast, ^nd his ample hands 
grasped me like a vice ; he had all the 
aspect of some powerful gnome, or dwarf, 
of German romance ; but d>varf or devil, I 
was determined not to yield while bone 
and muscle remained firm. 

While quartered at Truro, I had been 
taught a few of the tricks of wrestling by a 
corporal of the Cornish miners, and I now 
put all these in practice against this crooked 
Italian, who, being quite unprepared for 
any display of science, was suddenly thrown 
off his feet, and hurled backwards with such 
force that he fell on the sward about ten 
yards off, and nearly fractured his capacious 
skull, which was instantly buried in the 
deep recesses of his conical hat. 

' Ghieu !' cried he, scrambling up. * Ho, 
ho ! woe betide you, povero voi !' 

He was rushing forward, like a mad bull, 
to renew the conflict, when a figure stepped 
from behind a fragment of the ruins, and 
interposed between us. 

* Francatripa !' he exclaimed, recoiling 
with a growl of surprise. 

' Most excellent captain !' cried the 
thieves, with one voice. 'Viva Fran- 
catripa !' 

* Silence all, comrades,' said Fran- 
catripa ; * and you, signer,' he» added, 
addressing himself to me, ' I thank you for 
giving my lieutenant this rough lesson to 



treat my prisoners better. But inform me, 
circumstantially, on your honour, who you 
are, whence you have come, where you are 
bound, and what is your business among 
these mountains ?' 

' I am an officer on the Sicilian staff, 
bearing despatches from the commanding 
officer at Crotona to General Sir John 
Stuart at Scylla. I trust my papers will be 
restored me, as they can be of no use to 
you, sin and the service of King Ferdinand 
may suffer by their detention.' 

* Madonna keep his most sacred majesty !' 
said the robber chief, uncovering ; * your 
horse and baggage shall be restored to you, 
and all letters addressed to the good 
Cavaliere Stuardo, the friend of Naples. 
Signor, we war not with the soldier, unless 
in arms against us ; like our own, his 
profession is a poor one, and shame fall on 
the hand that would pilfer his hard-earned 
ducats — the wages of sweat, toil, and blood. 
But the gentleman who accompanies you ? 
By the star of heaven ! a knight of Malta ! 
This is sacrilege ! Pardon, signor cava- 
liere, this outrage by my people ; one for 
which, believe me on my word of honour, 
as a free Calabrian, I am in no way to 
blame. Gaetano, restore to these gentle- 
men their swords.' 

Unbinding Castelermo himself, he 
ordered our horses to be instantly led up 
to us. 

* Gaspare !' he exclaimed, while grasping 
a pistol, ' thou accursed, deformed Judas, 
thou piece of an ass ! I would this instant 
send a bullet through your brain, had I 
another to supply your place ; for truly, 
there is not in all Italy another such subtle 
serpent and compound of mischief, to 
whom I could delegate my troublesome 
command when absent. But keep out of 
my sight till morning, Messerino Esop ! 
Signori, he has the eyes of Argus, and is 
worth his hump in gold to me, so that I 
could ill spare him. Meanwhile, to make 
all the amends in my power, this night you 
shall sup with me, and to-morrow pursue 
your journey. Please to step this way, 
gentlemen, and we shall see what my cook 
has in preparation for us.' 

He led us behind a lofty mass of the 
ruins, where heavy green laurels and 
clusters of ivy and vine overhung the 
marble blocks and fragments of fluted 
columns, which yet remained in their 
original position. A whole roebuck was 
roasting and sputtering before a wood fire, 
which cast its red and varying glare on 
the shattered temple, the waving foliage, 
the glancing arms, and fierce, swart visages 
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A beetle-browed and bare-legged rogue, 
dad only in yellow breeches and a blue 
jhirt, ihe sleeves of which were rolled up, 
ktperinlended the cooking i while the 

Bnienls of a hamper (taken probably from 
: carriage we had seen some hours 

before) were spread upon the turf: light 

Bascries, fruh, and a few tJasks of Con 
Rental wine. After posting a few well- 
accoutred scouts on the neighbouring roads 
Bnd eminences, Francatripa sent away his 
tand to join the main body in the forest, 
TWhere several hundred wild spirits served 
under him. After seeing them off, in a 
;r which was a burlesi^ue on military 
order, this formidable chief— who after- 
wards fought so many severe battles with 
the French, and whose name was soon to 
e like that of Marco Sciarra in Italy 
—rejoined us. I had then an opportunity 
of recognising in him one of the mutilators 
of the poor tanner (mentioned before), and 
1 also remembered his face as one I had 
in the fashionable gaming- 
houses of Messina. 

He was an eminently handsome man, 
■between thirty and forty years of age, and 
being closely shaved, he had rather a more 
civilized aspect than his rough, whiskered 
and bearded associates. Though to us 

and he acted the furious and swaggering 
bandil ; stem firmness and sullen ferocity 
tione seemed to keep their mutinous spirits 
iex check, and they quailed beneath his 
;Bparkling eye whenever it turned on them. 
He was habited in one of those richly- 
Isced scarlet uniforms which Queen 
Caroline sCni from Palermo to IJenincasa, 
the miller of Sora, and al! the brigand 
chiefs of those provinces ; and on his breast 
shone the star and enamelled cross of St. 
Constartine, the gift of the same politic 
princess, who endeavoured to prop the 
tottering throne of her husband by the 
support of the brave bandiiti of southern 
■"'aples, just as the Venetians, in 1590, 
lurted the aid of the chivalric Sciarra and 
followers against the Grand-Duke of 
Tuscany. A plume of white ostrich feathers, 
Clasped by a golden band and diamond 
macfonna, drooped from his broad hat ove 
his right shoulder, imparling a peculia 
gvace to his figure. His bell sustained , 
very handsome sword, jjoniard, and pistol: . 
which, with a short rifle, completed the 
and accoutrements of this gallant 
robber j his air and aspect were very 
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ditferent from those of the desperado who, 
under his name, usually figured in the 
accounts published in the Neapolitan and 
Sicilian cities. 

We supped heartily. The wiDe was 
excellent ; and if Francatripa came by it 
lightly, tie did not spare it on his guests. 
The flasks of red and white capri were 
numerous and potent enough ; but when I 
remembered the unhappy proprietor whom 
we had found weltering in blood by the 
wayside, it was not without considerable 
compunction that I regaled on the contents 
of his plundered hamper. However, the 
affair lay between Francatripa and his 
conscience. Castelermo and I soon fell 
asleep under a sheltered part of the ruins 
which had witnessed the midnight carousal 

When we awoke, the morning sun had 
risen far above the hills of Maida; OUT 
horses, with our arms and valises all ia 
perfect order, stood picketed beside ns, 
but our late host and his follower^ bad 
departed, leaving no trace behind then). 
save the well-picked venison bones, and 
the ashes of the fire which had cooked iL 
My mouth was still painful, and a little 
swollen by the blow from the hunchbacb, 
whom 1 hoped to repay at a future time ; 
but I sprang gaily up, to rub down Car- 
louche with a tuft of dried grass, and shook 
off the dreams and odd fancies which had 
floated through my brain, caused, doubt- 
less, by the capri wine, and the stories 
related by Francatripa of his mountain 
friends. My ears yet rang with the exploits 
of the Abbot Proni, who drove the French 
from AI*U!:zi ; of Fri Diavolo, the cruel 
and vindictive bandit of Iiri ; of the miller 
of Sora, and Benedetto Mangone, who was 
so savagely executed al Naples, by being 
beaten to death with hammers. 

Mammone, of Sora, was no ordinary 
bandit, but a liend in human shape, out- 
Heroding in cruelty all the monsters of 
romance : lie could boast of having slain 
with his own hand four hundred fellow- 
beings ; he never dined without having 'a 
bleeding human head placed on the table,' 
and in his mildest mood is sard to have 
drunk human blood 'gushing from hif 

These, and such as these, were thfr 
brigand leaders of Italy, and the terror fif" 
France, before the merciless Ceneiat 
Manhes— 'the man of iron ■—brought dkj^, 
Calabrian war of extermination to a doMk' 
by almost depopulating the country. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A SNAKE IN THE GRASS. 

Passing through Maida— a large and sub- 
stantial town, built on an eminence ^ui- 
distant from the Tyrrhene Sea and the 
Adriatic, at the narrowest part of the 
peninsula, and situated among those pine- 
clad mountains which overlook the scene 
of our victory, and the vale of Amato— we 
visited the battle-ground, but nothing re- 
mained to mark that glorious day, save the 
burnt cartridge-paper fluttering about 
among the graves of those who fell ; the 
mould was yet fresh, and the new grass 
just beginning to sprout above the great 
burial-mounds, the sight of which at that 
moment filled us with sad thoughts. The 
sun shone brightly, pouring his noonday 
glory from above the wooded Apennines, 
across the warm and misty plam ; bees 
were humming, birds chirping, and wild- 
flowers blooming, above those * scattered 
heaps' where so many brave men were 
mouldering into dust. 

This melancholy train of thought, and 
the deep solitude around us, were broken 
by a most unexpected shout of * Hark for- 
ward ! tally-ho !' coming from a distance ; 
and presently two noble English grey- 
hounds, in full chase after a spotted lynx, 
bounded from the banks of the Amato, 
and swept across the plain towards the 
hills. 

* There they go, neck and neck. Bravo, 
Springer P cried a well-known voice, and, 
crashing headlong through the vine-trellis 
of some poor peasant, Oliver Lascelles, the 
general's extra aide, dashed up to us, 
breathless with a long ride. Oliver was 
the most determined sportsman in the 
regiment, and contrived to take his horses 
and dogs wherever he went, in spite of 
barrack, ordnance, and transport regula- 
tions. 

* There go the gallant dogs, and I have 
no horn to recall them !' he cried. * See 
how the spotted devil doubles ! — the water 
now ! Ha ! the scent's lost, and Springer's 
at fault. What on earth are you doing 
here, Dundas ? Moralizing, eh ? Buon 
giomo, Signor Marco, happy to see you. 
By the lord ! had I got that lynx's brush, 
I would have stuck it in my cocked hat, 
and ridden with it so to old Regnier, at 
Cassano. Ha ! Dundas, at home you 
never roused such game as that, by the 
Muirfute hills, or in Amiston Woods ;' and 
the light-hearted Englishman, laughing at 



his own conceit, hallooed on his dogs tiU 
the blue welkin rang. 

He congratulated me on my promotion 
to a company in the Regiment de Rolle, 
from which I was re-gazetted to my old 
corps, a double favour, which I had no 
doubt was to be attributed to the general's 
favourable mention of me in his despatches, 
and my good fortune in capturing the eagle. 
This trophy,, by-the-bye, may now be seen 
in the hall of Chelsea Hospital, in company 
with thirteen others. 

Poor Oliver ! he found his grave beneath 
the towers of the Castello d'Ischia, where 
the waves roll over the bones of many a 
bold Calabrian and Ross-shire Highlander. 
He was barely twenty when he was shot 
at the head of his stormers. 

After a hurried ride over the well-known 
positions of the 3rd of July, we separated, 
Castelermo and I to pursue our journey to 
St Eufemio, and Lascelles to continue his 
to General Regnier's camp ; he was the 
bearer of a copy of Sir John Stuarts third 
proclamation, dated i8th July, and issued 
in consequence of the barbarous cruelties 
exercised by the French troops on those 
Italian royalists who unhappily fell into 
their hands. In that official document, 
after a long statement of appalling facts. 
Sir John reminded the French general 
that three thousand of their soldiers were 
prisoners to the Brit4sh arms, together with 
many of Buonaparte's well-known partisans. 

* If, therefore,' concluded the manifesto, 

* such violence is not put an end to, for the 
future, I shall not only deem myself justified, 
but compelled by my duty, to have recourse 
to the severe but indispensable law of re- 
prisals !' This determined threat had 
some effect on the iron-hearted Regnier, 
and for a time we heard less of slaughtered 
peasantry and priests shot before their 
altars, of nuns and popr country girls torn 
from their homes and hiding-places, to 
become worse than slaves in the camps 
and bivouacs of the French, who were yet 
intrenched kt Cassano, awaiting the advance 
of Massena's division. 

Not choosing to be seen so far out of 
our proper road by any of our troops 
cantoned in St. Eufemio, or encamped 
around it, we took a solitary path across 
the plain towards the villa, and, as there 
was no ford, we had to swim our horses 
across the Amato, in a part where the 
stream was both deep and rapid. We 
then sought the shelter of an orange-grove 
where, having poured the water out of our 
boots, we passed the noon-time, until the 
intense heat passed away. It was a still 
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»nd solitary place, where ihe silence was 
broken by no ruder sounds than the hum 
of the bee, the flap of the plover's wing, 
the murmur of [he Amaio, the notes of a 
hepherd's zampo^na, and the faint trnklinti 
tells of his flock afar off on the green and 
lerdant mountains. We remained nearly 
a hours in that delightful grove, through 
_ 5 thick foliage of which the hot rays of 
Jie Sim never penetrated ; the shining river 
iwept slowly past us to the sea, with its 
Smooth surface glittering in the sunlight, 
and the whole air was fragrant with the 
'j»erfume of the wild - flowers blooming 
«mong its sedges, and the orange-trees 
which shaded ils rocky banks. The ruddy 
fi'uit hung in rich golden clusters above 
us ; and though, from the appearance of 
Bome of the trees, the winds of a hundred 
■years had swept their branches, they were 
■yel, in a ' green old age,' bending beneath 
their load of produce. The Calabrian 
ifenows well that the oldest trees bear (he 
:est oranges— those that are soft and 
juicy, with thin skins ; the thickly rinded 
e always the fruit of young saplings, and 
e seldom cared for by the orange- 
gal he rer, 

Cavaliere Marco — who had not such 
reasons as I for visiting the villa, and 
.-whose knowledge of the world led him to 
suppose that his presence could, perhaps, 
ibe dispensed with — suddenly recollected 
that he had a gambling affair with Ser 
Villani, the lawyer (there was only one in 
the province), and rode on to St Eufeniio, 

Kromising to rejoin me in a few hours. 
leanwhile, I pursued my way to the villa 
lone, and, passing through its luxuriant 
orchards, reached the terraces, unperceived 
,by any of the inhabitants. 

Leaving my horse under the portico, 1 
passed through a white marble corridor 
Into the lofty and superb saloon, where, 
through a cupola of stained glass, covered 
.with heraldic blazonry, the sun poured 
iown a flood of variegated light upon 
:hree rows of gilded galleries and a bronze 
Quntain, The Neapolitan emblem, 
winged horse, vomited forth a jet of 
sparkling water. Save the ceaseless plash 
oif the fountain the place was silent— no 
sounds of life were heard. 

After a time, however, the laugh of the 
giddy Annina rang merrily in one of the 
St corridors, where she was flirting with 
; old Greek chasseur, Andronicus, but 
only to drive away ennui in the absence of 
cavalier, Giacomo, whom, with his 
party, the vis con te had sent back to 
Cratona. 



' There can be jioihing amiss wl 
Annina laughs so joyously,' thought 
'and yet this great Itahan villa, so gloontj 
and so silent, looks like avast catacomb b] 
the evening light. 'Oli, Annina !' ' 

■ Ecco, signor,' cried the damsel, as sh| 
danced inlo the saloon. She evidenlly e"^^^ 
pected a stranger, and could not conce 
her astonishment on beholding me ; but 
assuming a prim air, she placed a littli 
finger on her ripe pouting lips, and, w 
a glance full of archness and mystery, i 
posed silence. 

' My pretty Annina, I am not inclined U 
flirt Just now,' said I, kissing her cheek 
with jocose gallantry, in proof of my asscr 
tjon ; though, indeed, the girl of Capri wa 
attractive enough to tempt one to be gallaii 
in good earnest. ' Where is your lady ? 

' My lady, the viscontessa, has gone \ 
confession at the Sylvestrian monaster) 
Old F'rii Adriano surfeited himself witi 
choke-priest, and was unable to official) 
this evening.' 

' Tush 1' said I, drawing her into a de« 
alcove ; ' I mean la Signora Bianca.' 

' She is in the garden with the colonel." 

' What colonel ? is Luigi here ? 

' Signor Claude, you are so impatient' 
she replied slowly, while her black eye* 
twinkled provokingly, and, raising thcif "I 
arched brows with affected surprise, sbl ■ 
added, ' Have you never heard of ^ I 
colonel ?' ' J 

' Colonel, again ! No, no ! Who (be 1 
devil is he ? I muttered impatiently, jerking 1 
up my sword-belt, while I called up in iny I 
memory all those i knew who were likely | 
to rival me. ' Who the mischief ?— it cannot 
be De Watteville, he is too old ; Oswald, ' 
he is at Scylla ; or Kempt — Annina, tell I 
me, and you shall give me a kiss in ex- 
change for as many ducats as will buy fl 
magnificent embroidered panno, to set off 
these jetty loc;ks of yours.' 

'A girl of Capri would rather give tbc 
kiss withou( the ducats \ it would' look 90 
like selling the secrets of the signorin% 
otherwise ' — and, while a blush suffused hff 
face, she began to sing, with a coquctti 
air, ' O sweet isle of Capri,' etc. 

' You shall have both— the kiss n 
the ducats hereafter,' said I, saluting t 
Madonna-like cheek of the pretty I—"- 
and then it blushed red as the ruby w 
her own rocky isle, while her eyes sparkled 
like the waves that roll around il in ' - 

' Signor,' she whispered, ' truly I < 
you well ; but beware of the Cc ' 
Almario, who is daily at the villa, a 
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even now with my young lady in the 
garden— in the walk. You know it, shaded 
by the great laburnums.' 

' Almario ! I never heard su(!h a name 
before. Sounds well enough, though ; but 
how the deuce came he here ? 

' On horseback, signor. He rides a beau- 
tiful black Barbary horse, which Signora 
Bianca seems to admire more than your 
dashing gray.' 

* The mischief she does ! Who intro- 
duced this colonel to the family ?* 

' He is a great friend of Father Petronio, 
the Bishop of Cosenza, and all the world 
allows that he is a saint.' 

* Your world, Annina, is this little corner 
of Italy. Well, and the viscontessa met 
him at a conversazione at Nicastro ? 

* Exactly so, and won from him a hun- 
dred pieces of gold. He lost them with so 
good a grace that my lady was quite en- 
chanted with him, for the more the colonel 
lost, the more merry he became. San 
Gennaro ! I think he is a sorcerer, who can 
coin ducats from vine-leaves. He scatters 
a handful of gold among the servants every 
time he comes here, so you may easily 
imagine how much they are devoted to 
him. He is either Satan or a rich man, 
and has a way with him that makes all the 
men his slaves, and the girls his worship- 
pers — that is, all save myself, signor. And 
then, such pretty things he says to the 
signorina, when they play together on their 
guitars ! You would imagine he sat with 
the Lady Venus herself ; but he says the 
very same things to the old viscontessa, 
when at cards after supper. Oh that 
Giacomo was returned ! I am sure he 
would not value his ducats or dread his 
dagger (I know he wears one) a rush. No, 
he would trim him well with a stout pole, 
for presuming to make so free at the villa.' 

* I comprehend the hint. But one word 
more,' said I, in a husky voice, while my 
heart palpitated with anxiety at this relation. 
* Have you heard aught of the visconte ? 

* Only what you must surely know, that 
he has fled to the mountains — to Franca- 
tripa, they say, for abducting a nun. 
Madonna mia ! what can tempt handsome 
young men to run off with these pale and 
melancholy frights, when so many plump 
and pretty women, with good flesh on their 
bones, are dying for husbands, both in 
town and country ?' 

* Annina, your tongue is again at full 
gallop. The visconte, then, is not here .'" 

* No ; and yet I could have sworn that 
I heard him singing a barciirole in the wolfs 
chamber. God's grace ! 'tis a place of 



gloom and mystery. Poor dear young 
man ! I hope . he may come to no harm 
in these perilous times, when the hills and 
woods aie swarming with Frenchmen and 
wolves, idle sbirri, starving peasantry, and 
desperate robbers.' 

Stepping hastily and cautiously, I passed 
through the beautiful garden, which ex- 
tended from the terraces to the southward. 

There was now a rival in the way, whose 
superior military rank and apparent wealth, 
besides his being Bianca's countryman, 
made him sufficiently formidable to me ; 
but as I remembered her artlessness, her 
trembling confusion when we exchanged 
our rings, and her burst of tenderness 
when we parted, and how she buried her 
face in the bosom of Luisa Gismondo, 
could I believe that she would so very soon 
prove false ? Yet I had heard so much of 
the volatility of Italian girls, their faithless- 
ness and coquetry, that the words of the 
waiting-woman fell like molten lead upon 
my heart. 

Before advancing, like a prudent general, 
I made a complete reconnoissance, and 
discovered Bianca walking with this re- 
doubtable colonel, conversing and flirting 
through the folds of her black lace veiL 
She opened it only at times, when I ob- 
tained a glimpse of her pure and happy 
face — her bright eyes sparkling, her cheek 
glowing, and her pretty teeth shining like 
pearls in the sun, as its rays flashed between 
the waving branches and pendent golden 
flowers of the old laburnums. The long, 
shady walk echoed with their voices, 
though they conversed in a low tone ; and 
at that moment the sharpening of a hand- 
saw would not have grated on my ears so 
painfully as did Bianca's merry laughter at 
the jests of this confounded colonel. 

He was a tall and handsome man, ap- 
parently in the prime of life : I had a dim 
recollection of having seen him before, but 
when or where I endeavoured in vain to 
remember. He was dark-complexioned, 
and so much sunburnt, that I thought he 
must have seen considerable service. From 
beneath a scarlet velvet foraging-cap, his 
dark hair descended in curling ringlets ; 
his nose was aquiline, and a pair of appal- 
ling moustaches, black, bushy, and fierce, 
curled under it. He wore a sky-blue mili- 
tary undress frock, laced with silver, and 
open at the neck, showing a scarlet waist- 
coat, which was also richly laced ; on his 
breast glittered a medal and the star of 
St. Constantine ; military boots, with gilt 
spurs, completed his costume. A gold belt 
encircled his waist, and sustained a small 
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ponianl of exquisite worknianship ; his 
sabre lesKd on his left ann, and on his 
right Ihe jewelled hand of Btanca. 

Nothuriihsianding ihe noble contour of 

tti>6 colonel's Teaiures, and a certain lofty 

dignity in hi« caniage, there was some- 1 

thini; so peculiar in bis uaifortn (which I ' 

failed to recognise), and in the expression 

of his eye (which I did not like), that, 

altogether, I did not consider him a ■very 

dangerous rival, though he whispered lo 

|- Bianca in a way that was anything but 

L agreeable to me, and she maincained the 

■ conversation with true Italian vivacity and 

I opirit of raillery. I was not under the un- 

Casant necessity of acting eavesdropper 
g, for, piqued at something be had said, 
I fiianca suddenly quitted his arm, and wiih- 
Kdrew a few paces ; her eyes sparkled with 
■unusual brilfiancy, and her brow, wont to 
Bbe so paie, now flushed with indignation. 
I TTic Colonel Almario sank upon his knee, 
Kand held in his her right hand, which 
[ tightly grasped a rose she had plucked but 

a moment before. 
' * Beautiful liianca !' 1 heard him exclaim, 
while his voice rose and fell with true 
theatrical cadence, ' be not offended if my 
treacherous tongue has too suddenly re- 
' Vealed the long-cherished sentiments of 
my heart. Oh, most gentle signora ! how 
faintly can I express the deep love, the 
sincere admiration, which at this moment 
glow within me :' 

' I would give ten guineas to have a 
good long-shanked hunting-whip here just 
now,' 1 muttered, exasperated by this sud- 
den declaration of passion, at which the 
poor girl seemed the image of confusion, 
though its pomposity evidently excited 
more amusement ihan pleasure. 

' Signor Colonello, unhand me, if you 
please. I cannot—! -will not be spoken to 
thus. Olfi ! Zachco ! Annina ! — here ! 
You have all been bribed I Oh 1 the 
treacherous- — ' 

■For tile love of all that is gracious, 
summon no one.' (I really think the fellow 
li)ved her, so touching was his tone, so 
earnest his manner.) * Hear me, lady 1 I 
am an unfortunate and most unhappy man. 

I love you passionately ' 

'AndnoLsiiy^^' 

' Cruel ! No man can love a woman 
more. Will you not vouchsafe me an 
answer? Bell idolo ! you will not even 

' No, I will hear nothing while you con- 
tinue to urasp me thus. Annina 1 am I a 
prisoner in my own house 'f 

* Give me but this rose ; it is a small 



bvour, Signora d'AIfieri, but you b 
' placed it once lo your beautiful lips, a 
their touch has enhanced its value. Bt 
stpw it on me, Bianca, as a tokeo that 
may )'e: hope — that, even chough wtthe 
1 may look upon it and say — —' 

' Fico ; hope yon never shall T exclaim 
the spirited girl, as she pulled the ^se I 
pieces and scattered the leai*es upon tb 
upturned face of her admirer, from whoi 
she broke away and moved towards tfa 
villa with all the sweeping hauteur of a 
offended Juno. 

Almario uttered a very audible oall^ a 
sprang forward rudely to seiie her, whi 
stepping out from the shrubbery, 1 si 
denly interposed between them. 

' Dearest Claude !' exclaimed Bianca i 
a tone of joy, as she passed her arm throug: 
mine, while he of the sky-blue frock i '^^ 
star grew pale with anger ; he laid his ha 
on the hilt of his sabre, and, retiring back: 
few paces, we surveyed each other f 
top to toe with all the stern compostii 
two melodramatic heroes. 

'How now, sir? I exclaimed. 'Woni 
you dare to follow the young lady an 
continue this ridiculous scene 7 

' I am noble— an Italian gentleman, aQ 
my purposes are not to be questioned b 
any foreigner, especially one of subalter 
rank,' he replied through his clencha 
teeth. ' Signor, leam that I am a cole 
of cavalry in the Neapolitan service, i 
shall not permit this insolent interfere 
to pass unpunished.' 

' It may be so, but I do not recognis 
your uniform.' His face grew scarlet a' 
his eyes sparkled with rage at my in< 
tion. 'You must be aware,' I continue^ 
' that I have merely done my duty as | 
gentleman and soldier in rescuing I* 
signora from your impertinent importunitV 
and it is weU for you,' I added, considerabn 
ruffled, ' that 1 have neither a whip t\ 
caae wherewith to chastise you as y 

'And well it is for you likewise, sJgnoL 
By Heavens ! were such an indignity jy^ 
blow put upon me, I would destroy yw" — 
the spot ; and if you escaped that J, 
geance which my hand must shortly ti, 
for this insulting threat, a thousand i_, 
lettoes would be on your track. Not in this 
caverns of Scylla or the wilds of La S)^a— 
not amid all the guards and gales of Malt^ 
and Messina would you be safe from my 
revenge.' 

' O signori r implored the trembling 
Bianca. 

'Sir, I have very great doubts that j 
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are an officer, but none that you are both a 
knave and fool, to rant in this manner,' I 
replied with provoking coolness, while 
pressing the arm of the agitated girl to my 
side. ' I comprehend nothing about those 
thousand knives of which you speak so 
pompously, but here is my card, Signor 
Colonello : I will be at the villa until near 
noon to-morrow, and any communication 
with which you honour me will reach me 
there. I am not to be terrified by the 
blustering of any man ; therefore, sir, it is 
quite unnecessary "to get up in your 
stirrups " when addressing me.' 

* Good,' said he haughtily ; * I have not 
my card-case with me, but I can under- 
stand this, signor. By noon to-morrow I 
must be on the march to join the chiefs of 
the Masse, in the Upper Province.* 

*Your regiment is, then, in the neigh- 
bourhood ?' 

* My regiment !' he stammered, while 
again the flush crossed his olive cheek and 
haughty brow. *Yes, yes — undoubtedly, 
and one it is that will be heard of ere long. 
Signor, you have treated me somewhat 
cavalierly, which, considering the difference 
of our rank and years, I deem considerable 
presumption on your part, but you British 
behave so to all foreigners. Ha I that / 
should colour at the taunts of a mere boy 
— I, who have heard more bullets whistle 
in a week than he has done since he first 
girt on a sword. Behold this medal ! On 
the ramparts of Andria I tore it from the 
breast of the traitorous Count of Ruvo, 
whose savage followers, giving all to fire 
and sword, made an earthly hell of beautiful 
Apulia. Ha ! boy, you never witnessed 
such a leaguer as that' 

He jerked his sabre under his arm^ 
bowed profoundly to Bianca, and was 
swaggermg haughtily away> when I fol- 
lowed him. 

* Sir, then you will not grant me a 
meeting ? 

He wheeled sharply round, and muttered 
in a fierce and rapid whisper : 

* When a horn sounds over the lawn this 
evening, I will be awaiting you on the road 
which leads to the ruined hospital of the 
Maltese knights. Fail not to come, as a 
recourse to arms can alone decide now 
whether you or I shall possess this. girl and 
her ducats.' 

* Enough !' said I scomfuUy, and we 
separated. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE HORN SOUNDS. 

I LED Bianca into the villa, where she flung 
herself upon a sofa, and, overcome with 
excitement, gave way to a passion of tears. 
I very naturally seated myself close by, to 
console and pacify her. 

* Dear Bianca, this is quite foolish, now !' 
said I, putting an arm gently round her ; 
' why are you weeping ?' 

' This colonel — this Almario ^ 

* Upon my honour ! Bianca, I shall send 
expressly to the camp for Bob Brown, my 
groom, to horsewhip him, for making you 
weep thus. He is unworthy my own ' 

* Oh no, no !' she exclaimed, weeping 
very bitterly ; * I do not wish Signor Bob 
Brown to be killed on my account. But 
promise me, dear Claude, that you will 
never seek or meet him in a hostile 
manner,' she added, looking up and 
smiling so imploringly, that I quite forgot 
what I meant to say, and so kissed her in 
my confusion. * Claude,' she continued, 
taking both my hands in hers, and looking 
me full in the face with her clear and 
brilliant eyes — * Claude, promise me that 
you never will. Ah ! my heart would break 
— it would — it would, indeed, if blood were 
shed on my account.' 

* Well, then, dear one ! I will never seek 
the presence of the colonel. But the ser- 
vice, you must be aware— my character — 
oh, the devil ! — let him beware how he 
summons me !' 

* Swear it on this Agnus-dei !' said she, 
taking a little bag of perfumed satin from 
her bosom. To please her, I kissed the 
amulet which reposed in so adorable a 
place, and the innocent girl was satisfied. 

' When we are married, I will cure her 
of all this nonsense,' I thought, and ratified 
the treaty of peace on her flushed and 
dimpled cheek. 

* And now, caro,' said she in a soft, low 
voice, * I have a great secret to intrust you 
with. Of course you know all about poor 
Luigi's wild adventure ?' 

* My bones ache at the recollection 
thereof; I narrowly escaped hanging, 
shooting, and drowning, all of which were 
proposed in turns by a little hunchbacked 
fellow, a follower of Francatripa, who chose 
to make himself very active on the occasion. 
And do you know, Bianca, that I was im- 
mured in the thieves' cage, at the end of 
the town prison ; a good joke, is it not ? 

* I heard it all from Annina, whose last 
love-letter from Giacomo (written, of course, 
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scrivano) was fiDed with 
Story of tbe stTair. Oh, the madness of 
ly dear and foolish siwer. How bitterly 1 
ipt for and deplored it ! Beliere me. j 
de, bad an lialiaD ca^-alier been put | 
tlm hoiTid cage, his soldiers would 
avE set tbe town on fire ; but you British '. | 
ll, you take some things very tguietly. 
restcrday a mounled sbirro broughc me a \ 
Btter from my sweet little friend, Luisa 
Jismondo, who is with her father in the 
campalCassano. Oh, what dreadful things 
■he lelis me of! And Massena, that very 
bad lUlian, he is gathering together an 
irmy, who boast that they will soon clear 
"alabria of the British' 
'But where is Luigi now? 
'Just behind you, signor, and mosi happy 
to congratulate you on your promotion. I 
eaw it in the Messina Gazettt! said the 
irisconte, coming from the recess of a win- 
dow, where, unseen, he had been a smiling , 
iSpeciator. Grasping my hand, he con- ' 
tmued : ' How 1 rejoice that you escaped 
from tbe villainous Croionians. On my 
honour ! Dundas, nothing but fear for my 

Cr Francesca restrained me from putting 
k lo save or avenge you ; and we all 
limagined those base paesani would have 

respected your uniform and character ' 

' No more apologies ; but say, how does 
tbe Signora Krancesc.i? 

Indifferenily, indeed. She bemoans her 
degraded situation incessanlly' (here Bianc.i 
:clined her head on my epauleiie, and 
>bbed audibly). 'Torn from her convent, to 
which she dare return no more, she is siill 
; and, until her vows are dispensed 
with at Rome, I cannot make her my wife. 
". now see that her position is deplorable, 
ind hourly wish tliat I had been less rash ; 
)Ut what will not a wild spirit dare when 
love leads, and the fiend prompts ? I have, 
'^rhaps, blighted her prospects for ever, 
and placed myself in most deadly jeopardy ; 
every hour increases otir peril ! The Bishop 
of Coscnza (so famous for his pretended 
piety) has taken up the matter hotly, and 
placed us under the ban of the Church ; 
while, armed with warrants, procured from 
the Grand Criminal Court at Palermo, his 
abirri, aided by those of that old blockhead 
the ISarone di Bivona (who owes me a 
thousand sequins, lost at faro), are search- 
ing all Lower Calabria for us ; I expect 
ihem here every hour. King Ferdinand, 
anxious to flatter our priesthood and please 
his bigoted subjects, has declared himself 
my enemy, and we dare not venture to 
Sicily, even could we reach its shores ; Ihe 
epnimissaries of the townships are every- 



where on tbe alert, and we could 
unless escorted b^- some armed followers, 
embark on the CabbHan seas. 

'To pass inioihe Upper l*ro%-ince wonld 
only redouble thedanger; Francesca would 
become the piey of the bishop, tr the 
brutal Massena, who would, undoubtedly, 
order me to be shot. Ha ! the French 
have not forgotten certain exploits of mine, 
when I first unsheathed my sword beneath 
the walls of Altamurra, on that great day, 
when, on the eve of battle, KufTo per- 
form^ high .Mass before the whole Cala- 

' I never dreamt that the toils of my 
' adversaries would close so tightly round 
I me ! But the villa is well provided wil' 
' lurking-holes, and I have little doubt i 
, being able to baffle completely any ban 
that may come in pursuit of us ' 
I Were my sbirri under its roof-tree- 
Benedetto del Castagno, Marco of Castet 
crmo, and my trusty Giacomo by my 

I would yet show them that the V'isco] 

Santugo was not to be hunted like a will 
boar. No, by the Gods ! I wi ' " 
good the house against the bishop's rascal; 
though backed by the papal guard. Sai 
Gennaro ! rather than surrender, I wou 
blow it into the air, and flying to 11 
Grecian isles, there hoist the red banner 
piracy, as many a reckless Italian not 
has done before,' His eyes glared, 
black eyes only do ; he laughed bitierli 
showing his white teeth beneath the 
moustache, and he panted, rather 
breathed, as he continued; 'Our kji 
Monsignore Macheroni, should remembC 
the feeble tenure on which he holds b 
tottering throne, and be wary of raisin 
enemies in this last stronghold of Italia 
independence. Palermo will not aliv» 
have a British fleet lo protect its wal 
from the cannon of France ; withdias 
your frigates from the Straits of the Fan 
your redcoats from the ramparts of Mo 
sina, Milaz^o, and Syracuse, and the pom 
and throne of the lazjaroni king will fa 
prone to the earth, like a house of cards f 
' Hush ! dearest Luigi," exclaimed bi 
timid and terrified cousin, when a pat 
in this long tirade jjermitled her to spe? 
■ This is all treason, every word ; and y 
know not who may be within hearing,' 

'If there are any within hearing w 
would prove false to the race of SanttK 
would crop their ears, like base Jacol 
and then bore their tongues with a h| 
bodkin, that they may the more glibly to 
their story at Palermo. Corpo di Bacco, 
I defy and scorn ihemall 1' and snatching^ 
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large cup of wine from a marble cooler, he 
drained it to the bottom ; then casting him- 
self upon an ottoman, he tossed the cup to 
the other end of the apartment with such 
force that it dashed to pieces a rich 
Etruscan vase. 

* Dundas, my good friend,' he continued, 
* hot and high words are but a poof wel- 
come to you, after coming so far out of 
your way to visit us ; yet I am so exas- 
perated about this matter— this elopement 
with my cousin ! Queen Caroline, she, too, 
has become an enemy. I had the ill- 
fortune to please her eye once, and she 
could forgive me for any scrape in which a 
woman is not concerned ; you compre- 
hend ? In fact, I was quite a rival to 
Master Acton — your half-countryman — the 
ci-devant apothecary, whom all the world 
knows about.' 

* Oh, Luigi, Luigi !' exclaimed Bianca. 

* Tush ! 1 tell you, Bianca, that once, 
when I was waiting on the king — per 
Bacco ! what am I going to say ?'— he 
paused and coloured. 

At that moment the blast of a horn came, 
in varying cadence, on the evening breeze ; 
I started at the expected signal. 

* 01k ! what may that portend ?' said the 
visconte, whom it relieved from his em- 
barassment. ' I shall be glad to learn who 
dares to sound a horn within the bounds of 
my jurisdiction,' he added, taking up his 
sword. 

' I will accompany you.' 

* Good ; then let us go I' 

Glad to have a decent pretext for quitting 
her presence, I pressed Bianca's hand to 
my lips with trembling anxiety, while 
there stole over me a dismal foreboding 
that we might meet no more. My pro- 
mise to her was forgotten. Could I keep 
it ? Impossible ! 

' Luigi, beware of a quarrel ; and, dear 
Claude, for the love of Heaven, curb his 
rashness. I can depend onyou^ said she, 
as we hurried down the staircase ; and her 
words sank deeply into my heart. Too 
well I knew the deadly mission on which 
we were bound ; and the shrill mountain 
horn poured another warning blast, which, 
as it seemed more faint and distant, made 
us quicken our steps. The visconte's 
horses stood in their stalls, saddled and 
bridled ready for any emergency ; and, 
summoning Zacheo Andronicus to bring 
forth a couple of nags, we mounted, and, 
accompanied by him, galloped in the 
direction of the signal, with the purport of 
which I acquainted my friend, as we 
rode on. 



* Cospetto !' he exclaimed ; * then this 
quarrel is mine. I cannot permit you to 
jeopard life or limb for any member of my 
family, of whose honour, I, as chief and 
head, am the defender and guardian. I 
will in person meet this colonel, of whonri 
more has been said at the villa than I cared 
to listen to. He is one of my mothers 
gambling friends, picked up at that select 
resort. Father Petronio's palace ; and is, 
perhaps, some barefaced charlatan, who 
assume.s the name of Almario and the rank 
of colonel.' 

* But there are many officers of the Masse 
and other irregular corps, whose uniforms 
are so motley and fanciful, and whose 
names are not borne on any authorized list, 
that it is impossible to say what he is.' 

* True ; but time shall prove all ; and 
I ' 

* Santugo I it was to me, and with me 
alone, that defiances were exchanged ; I 
cannot permit another to fight in my 
quarrel.' 

* But the quarrel is my pretty Bianca's, 
and I am her only kinsman.' 

* And I her betrothed husband : behold 
this ring !' 

* Buono ! but I am an unfortunate dog, 
who would more willingly be shot to-night 
than live longer.' 

*And leave Francesca alone— alone in 
her misery and helplessness ? 

*0h. Madonna! Yet I will meet the 
colonel.' 

* On my honour you shall not^ I con- 
tinued, with equal pertinacity. • * I must 
fight or horsewhip him. But if I am 
winged, or knocked on the head, you can 
take up my ground, and parade him in 
turn. By-the-bye, have you not been 
somewhat rash in venturing forth with me 
this evening before dusk, when so many 
enemies are hovering round and ready to 
pounce on you ?' 

* I am aware of it ; but you have need of 
a friend ; and when I heard this honi 
blown within the boundaries of my estate, 
the thought that the base banditti, the 
ungrateful shepherds, or the carbonari, 
presuming on my outlawry, were poaching 
or plundering under the very eaves of the 
villa, aroused my anger ' 

* Excellenza,' said Zacheo, the chasseur, 
riding up with alarm in his countenance, 
* a party of horsemen are now entering the 
Valley of Amato.' 

* Armed, too,' I added, as, following the 
eye of the venerable retainer, I saw about 
thirty mounted men riding, three deep, at 
an easy pace across the broad axvd te.^^ 
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ley, through which the river wound like 
gilded snake— 'well horsed and armed. 
ee how their appointments flash in the 

'They are about a cannon-shot distant,' 
iplied the visconie ; * and should ihey 
rove to be authorities from Cose02a, we 
in still baffle ihcm, even if they come up 
■ith us.' 

' Three to thirty ? said 1 inquiringly. 
'And what of that? We have good 
!;alabrian cattle under us ; the free inoun- 
ains, the deep rivers, the dense forests, 
and a bright moonlight night before us, 
nil glorious for a flying skirmish ; and we 
Way empty a dozen of their saddles yet 
lefore the stars go down.' 

And what if they search the villa ? 
I trust \Q Madonna that the same secret 
ce in the round tower which saved my 
from the followers of Carlo of 
Anjou will avail my Francesca now— save 
%y terror or treachery, it cannot be dis- 
■tovered. 1 hope, Master Zacheo, that the 
contents of the holsiers are in service 

' Most carefully flinted and loaded, 
etceilency,' replied the Greek from the 

But these may be neither the sbirri of 
the bishop nor his meddling friend the 
jarone ; and, as they do not pursue a way 
sading either to the villa or to us, let us 
ivoid them, in God's name 1 We have 
lusiness enough of our own to settle before 
the night doses.' 

At a hand-gallop we passed the redoubts, 
i|prri50ned by p:irt of the regiment De 
Watteville, and which they had erected on 
•^e day of our disembarkation. On the 
■<urf bastions the sentries were pacing 
TM-iskly to and fro ; and as we left the fort 
1)ehind, the evening gun was fired, its 
ifcchoes rolling along the hills with a thou- 
;aand reverberations, and dying away in 
the distance. The gaudy union descended 
«lowly from the flag-staff; while the fifes 
playing, and the drums beating, in that 
peculiar time which is called ' the sunset, 
■or evening retreat,' awoke the gentler 
responses of the woods and winding shore, 
when the hollow boom of the cannon had 
>ealed away on the passing wind ; it was 
Lochabar no more,' a plaintive northern 
lir, often played by our bands when the 
jun is setting, announcing that another day 
lias rolled into eternity. 

Its slow-measured beat, and melancholy 

ptes, are among the domestic or home 

Bounds of the barrack-square ; then the 

fapcaia of the day, sulky at being obliged 



to leave his wine, lounges forth with a 
cigar in his mouih, and leaves the mess- 
room, to parade the inlying piquet, who 
are mustered in their dark great-coats l^ 
the indefatigable sergeant-major; the gate* 
are shut, the drawbridges lowered, and ibe 
canteen cleared of its noisiest revellers; 
the last flush of the sun has died away 
over the distant hill, and a stillness settles 
over the whole community, only broken by 
a laugh now and then from the mess, or by 
the tread of fee: and clash of amis, as the 
sentinels are relieved at their postSu 

I listened sadly as the music faded away 
in the distance ; and, truly, my deadly 
mission began to press more heavily upon 
me than before. Never again might ' 
hear those well-known sounds, and when 
the same drums were beating the meny 
rfyeii, and the lark was soaring aloft to 
greet the rising sun, where might I be ? I 
strove to divert the current of my thoughts, 
and not to think of it ; but the same obsti- 
nate and gloomy idea ever thrust itself 
before me. The affection of Biancad'Alfieri, 
my recent promotion, and the chances of 
still further advancement, now made life 
seem of some value. I never experienced 
; depressing thoughts on the eve of » 
battle or assault ; but the cold-bloockd, 
and deliberate preparations for a duel gi« 
one time to reflect., and reflection may dan^ 
the courage of a man who otherwise would 
hear, without wincing, a salvo of caniun- 
balls whistling about his ears. 

1 thought of my old familiar friends at 

the regiment, who were, doubtless, at that 

oment enjoying their iced Sicilian wines, 

ith the mess-room windows open, while 

ir matchless band played to the ladies 

and cavaliers promenading on the Marina; 

and I wished myself amongst them. 1 

thought of my home— my happy boyhoofa 

home — where the Esk, flowing down from 

the heath-clad hills, sweeps onward to the 

ocean, and I wished the colonel wfaeit 

Empedocles went. But enough of this, ». 

the reader will be supposing I fell indiui:. 

to ' show the white feather,' ' 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A DUEL AND A DISCOVERY. 

All those depressing thoughts evnporatrf 
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smoking a cigar, and stroking the nose of 
his boasted black horse, whose bridle-reins 
were thrown negligently over his arm. 
Remembering only his taunts and defi- 
ance, his presumption and rivalry, I was 
ready to rush into hostilities with him, and 
wage life against life. 

He awaited us near the ruinous pre- 
ceptory house of the Maltese knights, 
through whose ivy-clad arches, rent walls, 
and windows choked up with grass, the 
last flush of sunset was poured in strong 
columns of light ; around us flourished 
gigantic green laurels, and many a glitter- 
ing ilex, which completely screened us 
from the eyes of any stray passenger, and 
from the sentinels on Sir Louis de Watte- 
ville's field-work. 

* I trust, sir,' said I, saluting him, * that 
we have not detained you long ? 

* Not very/ was the cold reply ; * but we 
must be quick, or this affair will scarcely 
be settled before duskJ 

* You have no friend with you ?' 

* None, save my usual weapons ; hut you 
have come pretty well attended. Two 
gentlemen well horsed and armed to the 
teeth !' 

* His excellency the grand bailiff", and 
one of his servants,' said I. 

' My lord the visconte rarely rides abroad 
at present, and I think his presence here 
is somewhat unwise,' said Almario, bowing 
to Santugo, who was piqued at the observa- 
tion, and, nodding coldly, replied : . 

* I cannot perniit your coming to blows 
with this officer, in the quarrel of my 
cousin. By-the-bye, to what branch of the 
service do you belong ?— the cavalry ?' 

*The irreg^ular troops of the Masse,* 
replied he, with a dark frown. 

Luigi bowed and said, ' I am the guardian, 
the only protector and defender of Bianca 
d'Alfieri ; and I claim this quarrel as mine.' 

* I never meant to insult the Signora 
Bianca, or quarrel with her family — nothing 
would be further from my thoughts ; but 
if my respectful declaration of a sincere 
passion offended, I am most heartily sorry, 
and will make any amends to which an 
Italian gentleman may stoop without dis- 
honour.' 

Luigi bowed again, in reply to this 
apology, and reined his horse back a few 
paces. 

* But with you, Signor Capitano,' con- 
tinued the colonel, addressing me, ' the 
quarrel is too serious to be satisfied so 
easily. We have mutually defied each 
other, and my honour demands redress. 
Am I to understand that you are the 



challenger, and that, by receiving your 
card, it is at your request I am here ? 

* Assuredly, sir !' I answered haughtily. 

* Good !' said he, throwing his snaffle^ 
rein over the branch of a tree ; *then with 
me lies the choice of weapons. Is it not 
so, visconte ?' 

Santugo merely bowed again, but with 
evident hesitation ; and, dismounting, we 
gave our horses to Andronicus, who im- 
mediately drew off" a little way. 

By so frankly avowing myself challenger, 
I had fallen into a regular scrape ; an 
Italian would, perhaps, have prevaricated ; 
yet I could hardly believe that the colonel 
would make so cowardly a choice as to 
select the national weapon — the poniard. 
But it was so ; after rolling his cloak round 
the left arm, with the utmost care and 
deliberation, he drew off* his gloves, turned 
up his right sleeve, to leave the hand and 
wrist perfectly free ; buttoned his light blue 
military frock up to the throat, threw aside 
his sabre, and offered me a pair of poniards, 
saying, briefly, * Choose.' 

They were daggers of Campo forte, with 
elaborately-carved ivory hilts, and blades 
about nine inches long, triangular, and 
fluted on two sides, like bayonets. 

* Colonel,' said I, * although in acknow- 
ledging myself challenger, I may have 
placed at your disposal the choice of 
weapons, if you suppose that a British 
officer will condescend to fight with knives 
or poniards like a drunken lazzarone, a 
hired bravo, or any brawling coward of 
Naples, you labour under an unhappy mis- 
take. I have pistols in my holsters, and 
with these will meet you on equal terms.' 

* By heaven ! you greatly over- rate my 
good nature, if you imagine I will engage 
you with any weapons save those of my 
own choosing. Any other Neapolitan would 
have despatched this business, by bestow- 
ing three carlini on some bold lad of the 
knife to tickle your ribs in the dark.' 

* Your language is not that of an officer.' 
' We fight with poniards, or not at all !' 

* Must this be ?' I asked Santugo. 

* Formal duels are seldom fought in 
Italy ; secretly or openly, the knife gene- 
rally ends all disputes,' replied the visconte ; 
* but the challenged usually has the choice 
of weapons in all countries. Castelermo, 
a great authority in these matters, has — 
but I am astonished that Colonel Almario, 
as a soldier and a gentleman, should resort 
to this vulgar and antiquated mode of 
settling disputes.' 

My friend seemed under considerable 
anxiety on finding that I had fallen into 
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such a dilemma — about to fight with 
murderous weapon in [he management of 
which I was totally unskilled. 

' Captain IJundas, you had better make 
Tip your mind,' said Almario, with a sr 
iog aspect ; ' or our meeting may be ended 
a the dark, like those of the bravoes y 
o greatly despise.' 

' Sir !' I replied sternly, ' I am r 
ashamed to acknowledge my ignorance of 
management of this pig-butcher's 
weapon, and so ' 

' So decline the contest ?■ 

' No ! — far from it ; but 1 will meet you 
wiifc my sabre or pistols.' 

' 1 will accept of neither— being deter- 
ed to slay you ; so if you stand not on 
the defensive, I will rush on, and end the 
matter by a single blow." 

This threat put an end to all further 
negotiation, and I felt the devil stirred up 
within me. 

' For God's sake be wary 1' whispered 
the visconic, as Zacheo bound a horse- 
cloak round my left arm ; ' keep the guard 
well up, 10 protect your face and breast, 
and watch his eyes wiili the acuieness of 

'Remember this ring,' I muttered hur- 
riedly (assassination now seemed certain} ; 
' i our poor Bianca's — and, if anything 
happens — you understand me i^ 

■ "fo, no— not 1 — if aught untoward hap- 
pens, by the Wood of -San Gennaro ! the 
colonel shall crass his blade with mine ;' 
and he left me. 

Standing now about twelve yards distant 
from my enemy, I felt not unlike a recruit 
when a loaded firelock is first placed in his 
. hands ; I knew not what position to assume, 
.and was only restrained from protesting 
'against the combat by dread of the triumph 
— '" a course would afford to Almario. He 
my confusion ; his dark eyes glittered 
Vhh malice and joy, while my heart burned 
Bniy with haired and rage at the prospect 
jdF becoming a victim lo an uncompromising 
Iguerilla, who deemed himself sure of easy 
■victory over my inexperience. 

With his hat drawn over his eyes, and 
lis arms folded on his breast, Santugo 
stood apart, regarding us with a flushed 
cheek, and a stem yet troubled eye ; while 
Andronicus had placed his crucifix against 
:, and was praying on his knees before 
it for my success with all the energy and 
devotion of a monk of La Trappe. 

The position I assumed, with my hands 
■clenched, my left foot advanced, and my 
head well thrown back, was rather that of a 
boxer, than of a combatant in such a con- 
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test as that in which I figured- My an- 
tagonist bent forward on his left instep, 
keeping the arm muffled with his clo^ bC' 
fore him as a buckler, while the right hand 
grasped the upraised poniard, ready toi 
plunge it, to the hilt, in the first -unpro- 
tected place. 

After regarding me for a moment with 
eyes to which bitter animosity lent unusual 
vivacity, the colonel rushed upon me like a I 
tiger. 

More by chance than skill I received ths 
blade of the descending poniard in the 
thick folds of Zacheo's horse-cloak, ajid— ' 
contrary to all rule — before he could with- 
draw it, dealt him a tremendous blew J 
under the left ear, causing his rattling ja»S J 
to clatter like a pair of castanets, wheli^lU 
if struck by lightning, be ineasured ^Fl 
length on the turf Though given lA tl 
moment of confusion, it was a regubr I 
knock-down blow, which would lia»e I 
charmed the English gentlemen of (be 
fancy ; but signor, the Colonel Almaov I 
was quite unprepared for suc^ a moefeJ 
of fighting, and seemed in no way deltgbiMH 
with it. He lay for a moment motionless,^H 
if dead. ^H 

' Glorious r exclaimed Santugo, whih^l 
took the poniard from the relaxed h)^H 
of my adversary, whose long curly ring^t^l 
and moustaches fell off, one by one {as^^l 
raised him up), and revealed the shaveflH 
chin,, dose-shorn hair, and firm, swait 
features of one well known to us. 

' Now, by all the imps of Etna !' 
claimed Santugo, in a tMnsport of tirj 
and surprise, letting him fall heavily on die 
turf, ''tis the brigand— Francatripa !' 

'Alvostro commando (at your service),' 
replied that personage, bowing with perfect 
nonchalance. 

' Rascal ! and you presumed to speak of 
love to Bianca of Hanlugo ? Corpo ji 
Uacco ! I am half inclined lo sabre him 
where he lies, to teach him the respect b 
owes to noble ladies !' 

' Ay, do, your excellency,' cried . 
dronicus -, 'slay him— the impostor! 
head is worth its weight m ducats. ~ 

hun like a torpedo— gash him acL 

throat like a lynK ! Where, caitivo 1 h-- 
I left my knife ? Only think, signor, IJ 
villains the other night burned the vjHiJ 
of Amato, plundered the shrine '<rfB 
Virgin, whose milk is preserved there io' 
bottle. Oh, horror ! he broke off the nee 
and drank the contents !' 

■ Silence, dolt 1' exclaimed Francatripj 
You have discovered me, gentlemen," Coni, 
tinued the prostrate robber, whose throat IN 
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still grasped, *and what mean you to do 
now ? I am in your power, and there is 
not a syndic or commandant in the Cala- 
brias but would— notwithstanding that I 
stand so high in the queen's favour— give a 
thousand pieces of gold for my head. 
However, as it is of more use to me, they 
shall not have it for ten times that number. 
Maladetto ! how it rings after that crack- 
jaw ! Do you mean to make me prisoner ?' 

* No, Francatripa,' replied the generous 
Santugo, in a voice which, from being 
sternly slow, became soft and kind ; * I am 
one of the Alfieri — thou knbwest me, and 
knowest too well I would scorn the deed. 
Savage and bloody though all men term 
you, I have heard many a good and 
generous trait of your character ; an4 the 
uncompromising hostility you have ever 
evinced to France, your high courage, and 
incorruptible patriotism, have gained my 
admiration and esteem ; although, at heart, 
I abhorred the cruelties perpetrated by 
your people on our countrymen— defending 
our towns gallantly from Regnier to-day, 
and pillaging them ruthlessly to-morrow.' 

The brigand, who expected to be over- 
whelmed with reproaches and scorn, was 
confounded by this unexpected address, 
and he became still more so when I as- 
sisted him to rise, and restored his poniard, 
saying : 

* Let us be friends, signor. I have not 
forgotten how generously you entertained 
the Cavaliere di Castelermo and myself 
last night, protecting us from the insolence 
of your band, and the petulance of their 
lieutenant. Receive your poniard, and 
learn to make better use of it, or, rather, 
not to use it at all. I esteem you as a 
brave man, though an erring one, and trust 
that the blow I gave you will not occasion 
you further inconvenience.' 

* Francatripa,' added Santugo, striking 
him familiarly on the shoulder, * seek 
another path than that which leads through 
the prison-gate to the scaffold. Carolina 
has sent to you, though but a mountain- 
robber, the same badge of knighthood 
with which she adorns the noblest breasts 
in Naples — the star of St. Constantine. 
Learn to deserve it, and to wear it with 
honour. Grow wise in time ; become 
honest as you are brave ; lead your bold 
followers against the legions of France, 
instead of the poor carbonari of our hills, 
and the peaceful vine-traders of our valleys. 
Fight only for Italy and honour, and corpo 
di Bacco ! you will live in history and in 
song, like Marco Sciarra— re della cam- 
pagna— and lord of the wilderness !' 



The robber seemed deeply affected by 
our frankness. 

* Monsignore visconte and signor capita- 
no,' said he, saluting us gracefully, and 
retiring a pace, ' I am not the hardened 
villain the evil tongues of slanderers would 
make me. God and His blessed Mother, 
who read our hearts, know that I have 
been by stern necessity compelled to 
witness — ay, and to participate in — many 
a deed of blood and horror, from which 
my soul shrank with disgust. Yet there 
was a time, to which I look back through 
the long, dark vista of many a sinful year * 
(he spoke slowly and with sighs)— 'a time 
when, in youth and innocence, I sat by my 
mother's knee in our little cot among the 
wilds of La Syla, and when she sang to 
me of the exploits of Sciarra the glorious, 
Battimello the treacherous, and Mangone 
the terrible. Ah ! how little did I then 
dream of following so closely in their foot- 
steps— of being what I have since become ! 
Deeply these songs sank in my heart, and 
more fondly were they remembered than 
the Ave Maria and hymn to the little child 
Jesus, which the same dear lips taught me 
to chant every night before the humble 
shrine in our cottage. I am not a cold- 
blooded and deliberate rascal. No ; a 
combination of circumstances brought me 
to the unenviable position in which I now 
stand, roused all the evil passions of my 
breast, and made me an outcast and an 
enemy to mankind. My wife was false — 
her seducer was noble — my knife was 
sharp as my vengeance — that is my history. 
The Barone of Castelguelfo was my evil 
genius ; but he did not die. I fled to 
poverty and despair — thence to crime. 
How easy is the transition ! There was 
a time — but, via ! 'tis past ; let me recur 
to it no more, but forget it, as Francatripa 
the gentleman is forgotten in Francatripa 
the capo bandito. 

* Remember, excellency, that I sought 
not the Villa d'Alfieri uninvited ; I went 
there on the pressing invitation of the 
viscontessa, to whom, in this disguise, I 
was introduced by the Bishop of Cosenza, 
of whom— but enough ! The recollection 
of what I have been leads me to love that 
society in which I once moved as an equal, 
but from whose magic circle I am now 
proscribed, as if the mark of Cain were 
upon me. Between us, crime has raised 
up a mighty barrier, which neither this 
honoured badge, the gift of a queen, nor 
that commission (at which all men laugh 
as a burlesque, when bestowed on me) 
can level. And truly, though proud of 
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my knightly star, I know too well that it 
^iQes with diminished lustre on the breast 
poor Calabrian outlaw ' 
IS voice faltered, and his brnw clouded 
more ; he took his horse by the bridle, 
|ftnd yet paused, as if he had something 

My lord, beware of our mutual enemy, 
toe Baron Cualfo. My people lately in- 
'iercepted a letter from him to the Cavaliere 
feelcastro, concerning some Buonapanisl 
plot they were hatching. He has been 
enrolling an unusual number of sbirri, and 
reports are current that he intends to raise 
the standard of Joseph on this side of the 
Calabrian lines. And, my lord, let the 
excellent lady, your mother, be more wary 
in future, and avoid inviting to her own 
mansion those gamesters whom she meets 
it the palace of the bishop. Would to 
feeaven 1 had never beheld the Signorina 
jjianca 1 — Pardon me, ^'isconte. — Her 
beauty and innocence have awakened in 
my breast old feelings and long-forgotten 
Sentiments of honour and love, which all 
the sins and toils of four-and- twenty yeare 
— wretched years of wandering and misery 
— have not been able to obliterate from 
yie memory of the hapless, the rrime- 
fcardened, and heart-broken robber of 
Cnlabria !' 

He turned aside for a moment, to con- 
ceal the passing emotion, which caused 
<every muscle and feature of his handsome 
fece to quiver perceptibly. 
.'Gentlemen,' said he, recovering, 'you 

^^im.agined I was completely at your mercy, 
yet you behaved with a noble generosity 
iwhich I shall never forget, Vou might 

^fjiave proposed to slay me at that instant' 
Tfhe darted a terrible glance at Andronicus], 
*or to deliver me up to the nearest podesti ; 
you betrayed no mtention of doing either, 
but, had you made the attempt, behold my 
prevention !' 

He placed to his lips a bugle of black 
buffalo horn, and blew a shrill signal, which 
made hil! and valley, wood and shore, now 
growing dark and grim in the twilight, re- 
echo to the sound. It acted lilce the whistle 
of Black Roderick in the wilderness. His 
followers, to the number of twice five hun- 
dred men, sprang up from their conceal- 
ment among the underwood, the dark 
,p^en laurels, the long wavy grass, the 
rocks, and the crumbling ruins, and 
crowded around us, a startling swarm of 
fc lack browed and ruffian-like fellows, all 
llad in the gay brigand's garb, and well 
nrmed with the Calabrian rifle, pouch, and 
powder-^ora, some with the spoil of the 



unhappy Frenchmen massacred at La Syb 
and the Villa of Sauveria, but most of them 
with good British buff belts, muskets, 
bayonets, and cart ridge-bo Jies, which on 
our landing we had issued, perhaps rather 
too indiscriminately, to the peasantry. 

Myfriendand I confronted this appalling 
array wiih firmness, but old Zacheo grew 
pale as death ; bis legs tottered under him, 
and he sank humbly on his knees, while 
the memory of the fatal words by which he 
had urged us to despatch Francatripa 
caused a cold perspiration to come over 

' Signori, behold my followers, those fiee 
foresters of .St. Eufemio, whose fame is so 
terrible through all the Neapolitan terri- 
tories. During our whole interview they 
have been around us, so you were all more 
in my power than I could be in yours. Do 
me the honour to keep the poniards for toj 
sake, and if ever you are assaulted by a 
Calabrian outlaw, show him my cypher on 
the pommel, and his arm will be powerless 
against you, and the passage free. Ye^ 
fallen though he is, the name of Franca- 
tripa finds an echo in every Italian hean, 
and there is something glorious in that P 

He vaulted gntcefully into his saddJ 
and assuming all his former loftiness a 
manner, made a signal to his band, w' 
mimediately moved off at a running \ 
loivards the forest, led by my old acquaint- ' 
ance, the crookback, who now very ignobly 
bestrode a paunchy mule. 

' Buona notie, monsignore visconle ; 
Capitano, santa notte !' cried the gallant 
robber, waving his cap and putting spUH-fl 

'A long good-bye to Francatripa and ad 
his company,' 1 replied significantly, as b 
rode away at full gallop ; but Luigi, wh 
had also resumed his hauteur, merely gavS 
him a cold bow and muttered to me 

' Pshaw, I hate these sentimental n 
Yet he is a famous fellow.' 

1 preserved one of the brigand's poniat 
as a memorial of that strange encount 
but my haughtier friend gave the other AL 
a gift to his servant, who immediate^ ' 
placed it in his leathern girdle. After 
watching the disappearance of the brigands 
as they retired by one of those gloomy 
goiT^'es through which the Calabrian roads 
generally wind, we prepared to return tO 
the villa, having now been al»«il 1*0 
hours, as we remembered how great would 
be the anxietv of the timid Bianca foroitt I 
safct>-. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

ARRIVAL OF THE PHILISTINES. 

It was now night, and the stars were 
shining in the dark-blue sky ; the lights 
from the tents and huts within the field- 
work sparkled amid the deep gloom which 
involved the lower parts of the shore, and 
shed red streaks of uncertain radiance on 
the black heaving waters of the bay. The 
moon, like a gigantic silver shield, began 
slowly to show its white disc in the 
direction of the Lipari Isles, and to throw 
a brightening ray of pallid lustre from the 
level horizon to the shingly beach of St. 
Eufemio. 

* Excellency,' said Andronicus, cantering 
up to us, * there are armed horsemen 
crossing the Amato and riding straight 
upon our path. ^ They may be Castel- 
guelfo's men ; his' people are not with the 
Masse. Shall we meet them, or turn 
aside ?* 

*The former of course,' replied the 
imprudent visconte ; *why, am I to turn 
aside my horse every time a mounted man 
appears on the road ? Let us once be past 
yonder post, and we are safe within the 
bounds of my own territory.' 

The Greek made no reply, but reined in 
his horse and fell into our rear again ; yet 
I perceived him unbuttoning the flaps of 
his holsters. Our path lay along the skirts 
of the forest, and we rode unseen under the 
deep shadow it cast across the path, but 
the bright moon revealed the dark outline 
of several horsemen posted at a spot where 
the road crossed the river, which glittered 
like a broad belt of silver in the dancing 
beams, when its current, emerging from 
the depths of the wood, swept through the 
illumined plain. The strangers were thir- 
teen in number, and all well armed with 
pikes and carbines, except one, who, by his 
drawn sabre and the plume in his hat, 
appeared to be an officer. By their equip- 
ment we knew them to be a party of the 
Loyal Calabrian Masse, and we paused to 
reconnoitre them before pushing our horses 
across the stream. 

* Who are you that bar our way in this 
manner ? demanded Santugo. 

* The bearers of a message to his excel- 
lency the visconte, who, I presume, now 
addresses me,' was the reply. 

*A troublesome one, if it requires 
thirteen men to deliver it. Who sends 
it? 

♦The most reverend father in God, the 



Lord Bishop of Cosenza, president of the 
grand criminal court at Palermo,' was 
the formal reply. * Resistance is madness. 
Surrender your sword, monsignore.' 

* To whom ? asked Santugo, with fierce 
surprise. 
' The Barone di Bivona.' 
'The hereditary bailiff surrender to a 
mere barone of his province ! Never, by 
heaven !' exclaimed the visconte, drawing 
the sword which, as an officer of the free 
corps, he wore continually. * Follow me, 
Claude ! Zacheo, forward and at them. I 
will not be captured tamely within the 
bounds of my own jurisdiction. On ! and 
cut a passage through them.' 

Although not quite so rash and hot- 
blooded as my Italian friend, I had no time 
for reflection ; but, following his example, 
drew my sabre, and, despising the Masse 
as all our army did, we dashed through the 
Amato, splashing the sparkling water on 
every side, while a volley from twelve car- 
bines whistled about our ears. I lost an 
epaulette by one shot, and had my right 
cheek grazed by another, but luckily no 
harm was done, and, charging three abreast, 
we fell upon them pell-mell. I contented 
myself with acting strictly on the defensive, 
and used my sabre so expertly in guarding 
my head, limbs, and body, that I was 
invulnerable ; but Santugo, whose inherent 
Italian ferocity now burst forth without 
control, laid open the cheek of one poor 
wretch, threw a second from his horse with 
a thrust, and, dealing a sweeping back- 
stroke at them all, pushed forward at ftill 
speed. 

Andronicus, who was armed with a heavy 
couteau-de-chasse, which his sire had 
wielded in the wars of the gallant Conte di 
Leyda, after laying about him like his name- 
sake at Tyre, followed his master's example, 
which I, too, was not slow in imitating. 

The skirmish was one which I did not in 
the least relish, being aware that I stood 
an excellent chance of receiving a shot or 
a pike-thrust, without gaining an atom of 
honour ; and that a severe reprimand, 
perhaps a court-martial, would be the con- 
sequence, if our general learned that I was 
prowling about like a wandering knight, 
and brawling with the constituted authori- 
ties, when I should have been riding post- 
haste with the papers which Macleod so 
carefully prepared for his perusal — and for 
which our ambassador at Palermo was no 
doubt waiting with the utmost impatience. 

The provincial horses are famous for 
their strength and speed, and Santugo's 
cattle carried us across the countiy at a 



who now and then fired a shot after u 
y of giving us a relish to our ride. 
' Which way, visconte ? cried I. 
^^ ' To the villa ; it is our safest — our only 
Hialting-place. The mountains are too far 
ofT." 

' By Jupiter ! I feel half inclined to turn 
and show fight, if they continue to fire at 

' Would to heaven and San Ugo, that 
iacomo and any four of my old sbirri 
ere here I' exclaimed ihc visconte, as he 
fired his pistols at random. 

The last shot M.l (as we say) effectually, 
:A cry was heard ; I looked back for a 
moment, and saw by the moonlight a man 
rolling in agony on the road, while his 
horse was rushing to the rear at full 
gallop. 

' It is no sinecure being on the staff here, 
tniiy,' th'oughi I, as we pulled up in the 
quadrangle of the villa, after having dis- 
tanced our pursuers by two miles. 

The gruff clamour of male voices swear- 
ng in most guttural Neapolitan, the shrill 
:ries of women, and the confusion reigning 
ivilhin the mansion, announced to my 
riend that the enemies of his peace had 
jenetrared to the very centre of his house- 
hold, armed equally with carnal and legal 
weapons, warrants of the Church and 
State, and assisted by the followers of 
1, who wore the red cockade of the 
Masse. 

' Francesca is lost, and for me nothing 
'BOW remains but to die I Oh ! my cousin 
!— my love— my wife, I alone am guilty !' 
'dexclaimed Santugo in a piercing voice, as 
^he leaped from his horse, drew his sword, 
and rushed up the marble st.iircase towards 
the apartment where the greatest uproar 
seemed to reign. 

The chamber which had concealed the 
fugitive from the field of Benevenio, in the 
days of Charles of Anjou, had not availed 
his descendant now. Dragged forth from 
the vault below the round tower, we beheld 
the unhappy Francesca, almost iuanimale 
.from terror, in the hands of two rough- 
looking fellows who wore the bishop's liveiy 
— a kind of monkish garb, with which their 
.black cross-belts and cartridge-boxes," and 
.flaming scarlet cockades, but ill accorded. 
I Overcome with shame and horror, the poor 
girl drooped like a cmshcd flower in their 
rude grasp 
■Never %vas I so much struck with her re- 
semblance to Bianco. She had the same 
placid brau-j Ute same clear and brillianl 



eyes, the same exquisitely gentle expression 
and classic contourofface, which had gained 
these lovely sisters the sobriquet of the 
Three Itahan Graces. But now, alas ! her 
features wore the hue of death, and appeared 
yet more ashy whencontrastedwiththe heavy 
masses of black curls which fell in disorder 
over her shoulders ; her teeth were set, and 
her eyes glared with an unnatural lustre. 

With all the tenacious energy of one who 
struggles for life, she clung to the saiin 
skirt of the visconlessa, whose right hand 
yet grasped a suit of cards, whilst her led 
was filled with counters. Ihe old lady was 
quite paralyzed. 

On the other side clung Bianca. almost _ 
sinking with terror, and surveying widi^ 
restless and tearful eyes the fierce erou{t 
of armed men who thronged the apartment 

' Heaven !— oh, Heaven !' exclaimed 
Francesca, in piercing accents ; 'save me, 
dearest signora — my aunt — my second 
mother— save me ! Let me not be torn 
from my father's house by these frightful 
men! Oh, misery I what have I done? 
Oh, for my father's arm to shield nie no* ! 
But he died in Apulia. Luigi, Luigi, save 
me, or I am lost to you for ever ! Loig^ 

What a voice she had ! Never di. 
common but most endearing epithet 
Italian love sound so soft, so thrilljng, .,, 
my ear. She was free almost ere the wonU'; 
had left her pallid lips. Santugo stnidc 
down both the men who held her, and t^ 
flashing of their pistols in his face otAJ 
served to increase his fury. Beariaff hv 
to the other end of the room, he defied 
them to come on, with a chivalric rashnete 
not often possessed now by his cotinlryntnb 

They were not slow in accepting the ii' 
vitation i their courage — as usual with ' 
'swinish multitude' — being increaseid 
their numbers, they pressed forward n__ 
clubbed carbines and fixed bayonets, and. 
sharp conflict ensued. Keeling certain that 
Santugo would be worsted, 1 forced a pas- 
sage to his side, and endeavoured to beat 
back the assailants with my sabre ; and 
now came the tug of war. 

Francesca had swooned, and hung like 
a piece of drapery over Luigi's arm ; llie 
visconlessa implored mercy for her, whilst 
Bianca buried her (ace in the bosom of 
Annina, who lent her powerful voice to 
swell the clamour, reviling the intrudetii 
and encouraging us to slay them without 

The oi:tcrles of the assembled houschott 
togethei: -k'wVv iVie. cXa'n.V. qC kea.v^ boots, 
;clas^ o5 weajoTis, \\it s-nK^'^™^ la^ ' 
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the groans and cries of the wounded, and 
the imprecations of the troopers, and, added 
to this, my own voice calling fruitlessly on 
the assailants to fall back, to desist, made 
the lofty chamber seem a very pande- 
monium. Sometimes a pistol-shot filled 
the place with smoke ; one ill directed ball 
shattered the chandelier, scattering the 
wax-lights, and involving us in comparative 
darkness ; after which, I believe, we all 
laid about us at random. Another ball 
stretched on the floor the venerable An- 
dronicus, who had just come to our as- 
sistance, and was cutting away among the 
buck-skinned shins of the enemy, using 
his sharp couteau like a scythe. 

For a time 1 merely used my sabre in 
defending Luigi and the unhappy girl who 
hung insensible upon him ; but finding that 
our numerous antagonists were repeatedly 
having recourse to firearms, and that our 
safety was, consequently, more endangered, 
I slashed a few adroitly across the fingers, 
cleft a slice from the buffalo-head of a 
sbirro, and might have performed many 
more exploits, had not Castelermo at that 
moment burst in amongst us, holding a 
lamp aloft vA one hand and his sword in the 
other. 

* Basta ! on peril of your lives, hold all 
your hands, or by San Ermo, I will drive 
my sword through the body of the first 
who strikes !' cried this formidable cavalier, 
with the voice of a stentor. * Croce di 
Malta ! has hell broken loose, or are ye mad? 
What ! Italians fighting like wild wolves, 
while so many Frenchmen are yet on this 
side of the Alps ? Sheath your sword, 
Santugo — back, Signor Claude ; shame 
upon you all !' 

On hearing this determined threat, and 
beholding the Maltese cross, the troopers 
of the Masse shrank back respectfully ; but 
the furious visconte, whom the protracted 
conflict, the helpless state of Francesca, 
and a wound he had received, had worked 
up into a perfect frenzy, yet defied them 
once more to the encounter ; and fear of 
abandoning his charge, even for a moment, 
alone restrained him from rushing upon 
them. 

' Anathema ! a curse upon ye cowards !' 
he exclaimed ; * away from my house, or 
abide the consequences! Corpo di Caio 
Mario I Oh that the thrice villainous 
Bishop of Cosenza, or his contemptible 
minion, Di Bivona, were here to receive at 
my hands the reward of all this outrage !' 

' I am here, excellency,' cried the tough 
old barone, bursting through the throng, 
and confronting tho fiery Santugo. 



He was a thick-set, hard-featured man, 
and wore the scarlet cockade and scarf of 
the Masse, with a military sword and buff 
belt, though otherwise he was attired as a 
civilian. His gray hairs glistened in the 
light ; he bent his keen, hollow eye on 
Santugo with a stern, careworn aspect, and 
his sword flashed as he stood on his guard 
with the air of a perfect fencer. With eyes 
absolutely blazing with animosity, the 
visconte was rushing upon him ; but faint 
with loss of blood he reeled, fell upon the 
floor, and lay still, without signs of life. 
His mother uttered a piercing cry ; Bianca 
covered her face, and knelt beside him. I, 
too, thought him dead ; his classic features 
expressed all that combination of mental 
and corporeal agony, stiffening into rigidity, 
which the pencil of Guido Reni has so 
powerfully portrayed in some of his work. 

In the confusion which the visconte's 
fall occasioned, the bishop's officials easily 
possessed themselves of the inanimate 
Francesca, and bore her away in a close 
carriage. I was disposed to interfere, but 
Castelermo grasped my hand. 

' Signor Claude,' said he, * I honour the 
sentiment which prompts you to defend 
this unhappy lady ; but contending in her 
favour is to fight against the Church, whose 
cause is ever the most popular in Italy. 
The consecrated bride of God, sworn to 
heaven at the blessed altar, D'Alfieri can- 
not make her his either by force or fraud. 
For the bosom of a lover she has left that 
of the Church, and back to it she must 
return, to be chastened and mortified, but 
I trust not abandoned in the flesh ! No, 
the days when that dread phrase was used 
have passed away. Had Santugo been 
more religious and less rash, her vows 
would have been dispensed with in the 
usual manner, and she might have been his 
happy bride ; but now, alas ! after all that 
has passed, they must part to meet no 
more. The dungeons of the castle of 
Cosenza, or the still more horrible vaults 
of Canne, must close over her, and per- 
haps for ever. Madonna, be merciful to 
her soul !' 

The voice of Castelermo faltered, as he 
deplored the miseries to which the wretched 
Francesca would be subjected by his bigoted 
and superstitious countrymen. With these 
miseries I was then unacquainted, as 1 
knew not the secret horrors those living 
tombs of Canne were yet to unfold to me, 
and was ignorant of the cruelties which 
were too often practised within the walls of 



j^ater terrors of that mighty engine of 
i«cclesia5tical tyranny, the Holy Office, 
■whose punishments for broken vows were 
ifcunded on those to which the Roman 
'Vestals were sentenced by the law of Tar- 
^quinias Prise us. 

The bishop's followers having departed, 
■(he Barone di Bivona collected his horse- 
men and withdrew, threatening, however, 
lo call the visconte to a severe reckoning 
ome future day ; indeed, his dangerous 
wound and Castelermo's interventiun alone 
prevented his being carried off prisoner, as 
the bishop's warrant included him in the 
charge of sacrilege ; hut events which soon 
^tcr occurred prevented that prelate from 
Uouhling him again about the matter. 

Bivona had been despatched with thirty 
■horsemen from the army of the Masse, in 
pursuit of two fugitives suspected of treason, 
and of tampering with the enemy ; and as 
lie passed southward, had been requested 
by the bishop to assist in the capture of 
Francesca, whom, for certain reasons, yet to 
fee explained, that pious prelate was most 
aager to have in his power. The barone 
departed for Jacurso, in pursuit of the 
runaways, but our unlucky acquaintance 
iviih him ended not that night. 

The visconte's senses returned on his 
wounds being bound up ; but he nearly 
Suffered a relapse on discovering that 
:Francesca was away, and in the power 
of the bishop's people. In his ravings he 
pursed us all ; he called for his horse, his 
sword, and pistols, and before day dawned 
* vas in a raging fever, which brought 
to the brink of the grave. Alarmed 
St his danger, dreadfully agitated by the 
scene acted before [hem, and in excessive 
sorrow for the fate of Francesca, his mother 
and Bianca were scarcely less ill, so the 
iWhole household was in a state of disorder. 

Mistrusting the skill of the neighbouring 
physicians, I despatched a note to the 
Camp for Duncan Macnesia of ours, who 
was still with the medical staff. He arrived 
in a short time, and the visconte was com- 
mitted to his care. Remembering my en- 
iterwilh Francairipa, and knowing well 
how little a brigand's word could be relied 
«n, I applied to the commandant at St. 
Eufemio for a guard to protect the villa (ill 
quieter times. Early next morning a ser- 
geant and fourteen rank and file of Ue 
Watteville's corp atrived. After seeing 
iJiem guartered, and giving a few orders 
reiative to the posting of sentinels, etc., 
accompanied by my cicerone, I once more 
sec out, very unwillingly, on my mission to ' 
^cyJla, congratulating mvself. however, that 



my opportune return to the villa had freed 
it fro[n a dangerous personage, and Bianca 
from a suitor so unworthy of her. 

I'he visconte was too ill and too mi ^ 
nant to bid us adieu ; but he sent word ^y 
Macnesia that we should never be fotgiveq 
for having permitted his cousin lu be 
carried off, and that he would call us 
the moment he recovered. He said he 
had sworn by Madonna, by the body of 
liacchus, and of Caius Marius, to boot, 
that I must think no more of Bianca, whe 
parted with me in tears, and promised, 
with her aunt's permission, to answer my 
letters, notwithstanding his threats. Tb» 
ended my long wished-for visit to the villa 
and the event left me full of doubt am 
anxiety for the future. 

It was evening before we were again U 
our saddles and en route. We hired a goat- 
herd 10 conduct us by a short, though 
unfrequented, road to FrancaviUa ; but it 
proved a long journey to us ; the rogue led 
us the wrong way, and absconded about 
nightfa]), leaving us amoung the mounCiiiii 
forests near Squillaci, on tlie Adriatic side 
of this land of brawl and uproar. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

ADVENTURE AT THE CENTAUR. 

By the w.iyside we met a poor and a 
priest, travelling on foot ; he was exhatis 
with toil, and his gray hair and ta' 
cope were covered with the dust of a 
journey ; he had sandals on his feet, i 
wallet on his back, and a long stafT in ' 
hand. I could not ride past him — I, i 
was young, stout, and active ; so, dismoao^j* 
ing, I marched on foot for six miles, whuf ■ 
the thankful canon rode my caparisoned 
gray to Squiilaci. He was a Greek prieSt^ 
travelling from Rossano, where there wew 
several monasteries of the order of St 
Basil, all after«'ards suppressed by Murat. 
My kindness was repaid by his superior, 
the old abate of the Basilians, to whom be 
reported our arrival in the decayed and 
solitary town, which was them involved in 
the gloom and obscurity of night. We 
heard no sound as we entered, save that of 
our horses' hoofs ringing on the old Roman 
road, and the distant roar of the Ionian 
Sea, as it rolled on the reverberating shores 
\fA t.be guK— Ihc Sc^lletic gulf of classical 

' wise V3\vsKs; -wVo, as Ua&cuaQ -umrOK' 
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with the survivors of his disaster, founded 
the city. 

We were hospitably received by the 
abate, who was a true Calabrian and a 
stanch royalist, and he made the purple 
wines of the province flow like water in 
honour of Ferdinand and Carolina of 
Naples — * il Cavaliere Stuardo, and the 
brave soldiers of his Britannic majesty — 
Evoe, viva !' - . 

As we had ridden our horses at an easy 
pace, they held out admirably ; but seventy 
miles of such miserable roads as those we 
had travelled — ways suited only for mules, 
goats, and buffaloes— were equal to a hun- 
dred on level ground. By the warlike 
operations of the French, the Masse, and 
the brigands, the rustic bridges were every- 
where broken down, and the roads trenched 
and cut up, to hinder the passage of 
cannon and waggons, so we had to 
make many a weary detour among the 
hills, following sheep-tracks ; at one time 
at the summit, at another at the bottom of 
a precipice ; too often we had no better 
road than the dry channel of a mountain- 
stream afforded, and on such a path it 
required the utmost powers of spur and 
bridle, and all the rider^s skill, to prevent 
the horse breaking his knees, by slipping 
on the wave-worn pebbles. 

On quitting the monastery next morning, 
we beheld the ceremony of a military 
salutation of the consecrated host, by a 
party of the Sicilian volunteers belonging 
to Kempt's brigade, then lying there in 
cantonment. 

The host was borne aloft through the 
streets by the venerable abate, followed in 
solemn procession by his Greek Basilians, 
carrying crosses, banners, relics of saints 
and martyrs, smoking censers, and lighted 
tapers, which filled the air with perfume. 
They moved to the sound of a low chant, 
and the whole population knelt bare- 
headed on each side as they passed. The 
Sicilian infantry formed a lane, with the 
ranks facing inwards — the commanding 
officer kneeling in front, while the arms 
were presented, the colours levelled to the 
dust, and the drums beat a march on the 
flanks. Castelermo dismounted, and knelt 
on the pavement ; but I, like an heretical 
Presbyterian, kept my saddle ; yet the sour- 
looks of the watchful fathers softened when 
1 uncovered my head — for I was well 
aware that it would have been gross dis- 
respect not 4:0 have done so on an occasion 
so solemn. 

Turning our horses eastward, to regain 
our lost ground, we passed througli the 



village of Jacurso, and the town of Franca- 
villa, crossed the stream of Angistola, and 
ascended towards Monteleone, whose 
castled height and groves of oak burst at 
once upon our view, as we turned an angle 
of the mountain-path. At our feet spread 
the Tyrrhene Sea, calmly rolling, and 
stretching like a vast blue mirror from St. 
Eufemio to Castello di Bivona, whilst its 
waves flashed golden in the sun, as they 
broke on the distant promontory of Tropea 
—the Portus Hercules of the Romans. 
Further westward, the dim but sunny 
horizon was streaked by the light smoke 
ascending from the peak of Stromboli, 
nearly fifty miles distant. Around us, the 
country was like a beautiful garden : the 
maple, the vallonia oak, the dark, sepul- 
chral cypress, the wild acacia, the towering 
pine, the pistachio, the sweet chestnut, and 
the walnut-trees, all displayed their varying 
foliage on the lowlands, while the quivering 
aspen and evergreen oleander waved their 
leafy branches from the sandy rocks. Shel- 
tered by graceful weeping- willows and lofty 
Judas-trees, little cottages peeped out on 
the green hill-sides, whilst the ruddy 
orange, the golden apple, the pome- 
granate, the almond, the grape, and the 
plum were flourishing around in glorious 
luxuriance, beneath the warm light of an 
unclouded sun. 

Spangled with myriads of flowers, the 
green and lofty hills reared their verdant or 
wooded summits to the azure sky ; nume- 
rous flocks browsed on their sides, beneath 
the shepherd's care, and the cawing rooks 
wheeled in airy circles around them. We 
were always greeted with a wave of the hat 
by the guardians of this modern Arcadia, 
who lay basking on the grassy sward or sat 
beheath the brow of an ivy-clad rock or a ' 
shadowy tree, where they had slept away 
the night in their rough tabarri. Each had 
by him his keen-eyed wolf-dog, courageous 
in spirit, strong, muscular, and beautiful in 
form, with bushy tail and long hairy coat, 
whiter than snow. These dogs watched 
alternately the browsing herds, the twitter- 
ing birds, and the dark eyes of their 
indolent masters, who spent their solitary 
hours in smoking home-made cigars, 
sucking liquorice - root, carving cudgels, 
scraping reeds for the zampogna, or im- 
provising their mistresses on the three- 
stringed guitar. 

The breeze from the Tyrrhene Sea swept 
over the fertile shore, making the morning 
air delightfully cool and aj^xL^-c-zJcAs^ \ Vs^^. 



and sufTocatins closeness had passed 
away. 

Monteleone (a marquisate which Buona- , 
Varle had bestowed on one of the most 
'fammis and favoured of his officers) lies 
close to the base of lofty mountains, which 
arc covered with the richest foliage during 
the greater part of the year : they form a 
part of that mighty chain which runs 
through the centre of ail Italy, Its regular 
street and handsome houses, built in the 
picturesque style of the country, were 
securely enclosed by a fortified wall, where 
the bayonets of our sentinels were gleaming 
through loop and embrasure. On the 
lowers of its castle, which were half hidden 
amid a wood of lordly oaks and pines, the 
standard of Naples drooped listlessly ; 
every breath of wind had died away, and 
the air was hot and still, profound silence 
reigned in the streets, and the white, sunny 
pavement appeared new and strange to us 
after riding so long on the green velvet turf 
of the country. Both piazza and street 
were lonely and deserted, the citiiens were 
enjoying their forenoon nap, and the sen- 
tinels kept close within their boxes. 

We put up at an inn, or hotel, over the 
arched portal of which projected a hideous 
centaur, holding aloft a signboard, on 
which a long stnng of verses mformed us 
that Andrea da Fossi gave the best enter- 
tainment in Italy for man and horse. 
Beneath this peeped out a coat armorial, 
cut in stone, time-worn and decayed, but 
the collar that surrounded it bore the order | 
of the Crescent, instituted by Rendler of 
■ Aiijou on his conquering Sicily. Above | 
this was the coronet of the princes of 
Squillaci, lo whom, ;n happier titnes, the 
edifice had been n palace, and though 
partly ruined, altered, and transmogrified, 
* still bore traces of its ancient grandeur. 

' We shall be well quartered here,' said 
Castelermo, with a sign of weariness as we 
dismounted, both feding inactive enough ] 
after our long morning ride ; ' but if Signor 
da Fossi promises more than he can per- 1 
form, why then, basla ! my riding-rod shall ' 
cultivate acquaintance with his shoulders. 
We Kenllemen of Malta like not to Ije 
irifled with.' 

The ostlers received our horses, and, 
with much ceremony, we were ushered 
Upstairs by mine host himself (who, indeed, 
was seldom troubled with visitors), and led 
Jjjto a magnificent room of the old palace ; ' 
tire cushions of the sofas and chairs were of | 
car/el silk, figared with gold ; the hangings '■ 
<re of crimson velvet, edged with ihe 
•; costly i^jateria} ; iJie ceiling was in 



fresco, and the floor of fancy tiles ; white 
the tables were slabs of white or yellow 
marble, on columns of gilded wood. Abave 
a sideboard stood a little Madonna in a 
niche, with a lamp before it, before which, 
on entering, Castelermo made a most 
profound genuSexion ; we afterwards found 
it very convenient for our cigars. 

Wine and iced water were the first re- 
freshments we summoned ; then throwlnj; 
open the windows, which faced the west, 
to admit the cool breeze from the distani 
sea, wc drew the dark, thick curtains in 
elude the glaring sun, and each threw 
himself upon a sofa, overcome with fatigue 
and lassitude. What a relief I experieiKed 
when divested of my sash and belt, and iff 
heavy appurtenances, the sword and sshtt^ 
tache ; and when I exchanged, for a light 
[ shell-jacket, the tight regimentals, in winch 
lit was no joke to be harnessed and but- 
toned from waist to chin in a climate so 
sultry 1 

Among novelists and narrators, an Inn 
has always been famous as a place o! 
introduction, a starting-point, or the casuil 
scene of unexpected rencontres and advea- 
tures ; and so ' II Ceniauro' proved 
we had not been two hours beneath 
roof befoi'e ive became involved i 
heart-stirring affair. 

The waiter had cleared away ^ 

luncheon, and the gUltering decanters ttf 
well-iced champagne and gioja, the salvers 
of cool, refreshmg grapes, and little mac- 
caroons, sweet as sugar and almonds could 
make them, were all receiving due jusliw 
from myself and cicerone. The sun was 
verging westward, the air grew more eoo!, 
and we were beginning to breathe again, 
when a bustle was heard at the gate of the 
inn-yard, and an elderly man. armed like »n 
officer of the Loyal Masse, and dressed in 
a suit of light green, bareheaded, and ™''li 
his long white hair streaming behind 
dashed through the archway 
powerful horse— one of the _ 

breed, clean-legged, compact, black 

and full of blood and fire. It was c 

with foam, and seemed to have been ridden 
far and fast ; for no sooner did the fierce 
rider pull impetuously up, than the noble 
horse staggered back upon its haunch' 
threw up its head wildly, and then n 
the dust beneath the weight of its 
burden ; for a young girl was SGatc4>; 

the holsters. She clung lo the t 

n dei,'ree of terror and affection 
once exceed oviv interest and 
and uvverm^ a. ti^ lA ics^aivt. 
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she fainted ; but the old cavalier, dis- 
engaging himself from the falling steed. 
We her up harmless, and in a manner so 
graceful and adroit, that Mateo clapped 
his hands and muttered 'Bastat' The 
days of the Karbary courser were ended ; 
stretching out his long yet slender legs, he 
beat the gravel with quivering hoof, and 
protruded a dry white tongue ; a spasm 
convulsed his form, the dark blood gushed 
in a torrent from his dilated nostrils, and 
the brave hotse moved no more. 

• Horses, fresh horses for Scylla,' cried 
the cavalier. 'Quick! as you value life 
— fresh horses !' 

' Maladetto,' muttered Andrea da Fossi, 
nonplussed, ' we have not liad such a thing 
'these three years as relays of horses. 
When Signor the Marchese di Mon- 

f Enotigh^ihe old story. Are there 
btish troops in the tnwn ? 
.' In the castle, signor.' 
' nicssed be M adonna, then we are 
pyed I Farewell ! my faithful Barbary, 
It has borne me through the hot perils of 
my a dangerous day ; thou hast failed 
I now !' said the old officer, turning to his 
ji^d horse, and gazing wistfully upon it. 
1^ tear shone in his eye ; it was the feei- 
i moment ; other and weightier 
< pressed close upon him, and he ad- 
" ■ J tlic inn door with the ' 



addressed i 



: burly Andrea seemed rather 
filing to admit guests who came in such a 
i <iucsti enable manner ; but Castelermo and 
I cut the matter short by conducting the 
sltangers into our apartment ; while their 
horse-fumilure was pounced upon by the 
Ijiinkeeper, to make sure amends so far for 
Oy trouble or expense he might be put 
n ibeir account. His wife and the female 
t of the household used all mear 

; the inanimate girl ; after which 1 
I leisure to observe her companion. He 
\ a fine-looldng old man, somewhere 
iut sixty, with all the beau-iiUal of the 
_ fiilemanly old soldier in his figure, aspect 
and address ; his thin hair and mmi51;iches 
^»ere silvered with age, and his cheek had 
been well tanned by the fourteen y 
Campaigning of the French invasion . 
Coal was laced with silver and girt with a 
scarlet sash, after the fashion of the Masse. 
^rtd he wore a heavy sabre of Eastern 
Xashion, which, when he laid it on a ; ' ' 
^tsble, Andrea da Fossi also sect 
fanobserved. So deep was his anxietj , 
Privid his excife/nent, while the young girl 
b>ir/v revived, ihBt he had not as yet 



rhe: 



but kept liis face cloEoly 
in their 



We became deeply inK 
fortunes, 

wild love-adventure, like 
poor Luigi's,' whispered Castelermo ; ' may 
it end less fatally ! The cavalier is none 
of the youngest ; but this pretty don^ella 
"-IS quhe won my friendship.' 

At that moment the heavy velvet curtains 

ere withdrawn, the bright light of the 

tling sun poured into the room, and the 
stranger turned towards Us. 

' Major Gismondo 1' we both exclaimed, 
now recognising him, for the first time, 
through the dust which powdered his 
altered features. 

' The same, signori,' said he, «ilh a 
grave bow, and grasping our hands, 
' Thank God you are here ; we are safe, 
then ; Signor Dundas can protect us— my 
daughter is saved !' He covered his face 
with his handkerchief, while Marco 
handed him wine. 

' Poor little Luisa 1' said Castelermo, 
' Claude, saw you ever a girl so beautifully 
fair F But, in Heaven's name, what has 
happened ?— speak, Signor Gismondo.' 

' You shall hear, when these people are 
gone— when Luisa recovers. My tongue 
can scarcely articulate; patience— but a 

He was dreadfully exhausted and 
agitated. Casiele'mo might well term 
Luisa fair ; one excepted, her face appeared 
to me tho most enchanting 1 had yet seen 
in Calabria. 1 bough less showy and 
stately than the three sisters D'Alfieri, 
her beauty was, <^ihaps, more touching 
and girlish. A tight satm vest, with sleeves 
ih[it reached only to the elbow, displayed 
the full outline of her bust, whose whole 
proportions were equally just and delicate. 
The thick white lace which edged her 
bodice, and fell in folds from her short 
sleeves, could not rival in whiteness the 
snowy arms and swelling bosom, of which 
her disordered stlire revealed rather more 
than usual. Her complexion was remark- 
ably pale for an Italian girl ; but the arch 
of her brown eyebrows, the length of her 
lashes, and the delicate little lids they 
fringed, were perfecUy beautiful ; her 
cheeks were full and round, almost im- 
perceptibly tinged with red, and, as Marco 
said of her mouih, so pretty and pouting, 
it ' seemed fBrmed only for kisses.' The 
girl was a very Hebe ! and ■«». ti\.iot«i 'J(«a. 
sixteen. T\\e %\q'=s^ xXTva^tfis t& "wct Xiswi, 
hair stteamtd \tv ■Ctta ^■OTv\\^'QV,V«i ^i %^*-"=^ 
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_.. whose arm she rested, and who hung 
Over her with all the tenderness and 
anxiety she merited. After a time, she 
■ighed deeply, disclosing a row of htile 
white teeth, pure as those of an infant, and 
Opening her eyes, she became ai once alive 
to the scene around her. The vivacity 
which sparkled in those bright blue orbs, 
together with the crimson blush which 
ovcrsprontl her face and polished neck, 
made her appear a thousand titnes more 
attractive than before. ' h was tlie hectic 
of a moment ;' it died away. Alas I the 

foor girl was utterly exhausted, and almost 
pecchicss. 
' My daughter ! have I saved you, only 
see you perish from faliijue?' said Gis- 
mondo, in a faltering voice. ' Luisa, look 
up — 'lis your poor father who speal^s ! 
Hear me, little one 1' 

She embraced him closely, and burst 
into tears. 

Caro padre, are they 

•About three leagues in i 
perhaps,' he replied in a troubled 

'And these gentlemen?' 

* Our friends, and, t trust, our 
Vou remember the Signor di Castelermo f 

' Oh yes ; and Signor Clauilc,' she added, 

'May their timely presence and inter- 
vention avert that most thread catastrophe, 
of which even the eonlemplation is horror.' 

' You may depend upon us —ay, lo the 
death I' said wc both at once. 

' You are pursued, 1 have reason to 
believe,' added the Maltese knight. 

' Yes ; and wish to cowinue our journey.' 

' Where to, signor P 

' Anywhere to safety, but my poor 
daughter would certainly cxpijc with 
Tatiguc if we rode a leatjuo further. We 
have travelled seventy miles on the spur, 
without diawing bridle once, save wlien 
Luisa's horse fell beneath her in the wilder- 
ness ol La Syla, when I was compelled to 
take her on the saddle of my own gallant 
barbary. Often, since then, have we been 
in deadly peril ; when lynxes shrieked, 
and iierds of forest wolves howled behind 
ua— when rivers foamed in front, and the 
mountain robbers showered their bullets 
from the rocks^I trembled and I prayed, 
but only for my daughter ; and Ooil— good 
and merciful^haa spared her. Cavnlieri ! 
t am very unfortunate — I throw myself 
upon your generosity! and when did one 
soldier implore in vain the generosity of 
another? I trust tliat, like honourable 
men, you will siaitd by to^ in |h« coming 



peril, not for my sake, but for thnt of A 
poor sufferer, whom the Mother of Mere) 
preserve from liie fury of those wVio « 
tracking her with horse and horn, as if ita 
were some wild boar of Abruui, \inxaA 
of the adorable girl she is. Perdition-U 
them come 1 The cowards shall find thi 
Battista Gismondo has a willing heart m 
able hand lo defend the child thai r>< 
has given, and the last that war and nu 
have left him.' 

He pressed the trembling girl to \ 
breast ; she sobbed convulsively, i" 
nearly relapsed into unconsciousness. 

' Oh, my faiher !' exclaimed Bht, i 
piercing accents ; ' padre mio, my ^ 
refuse to utter what my heart nrould fl 
them say ; 1 can only hang upon IM 
neck and sob like a little child, and Hi 
your cheek, and weep. My father, I M 
destroyed you !' 

'Say rather, Luisa, that by cutJl 
temptation in your way, 1 have been d 
destroyer of you, Peace, pence, litllehwi] 
Ah I how it beats and flutters T he addM 
half playfully, pressing his fingers odhi 
bosom. 

' There are those at hand who mayH 
make it cease to beat fur e^er,' said sbt, 
a faint voice, and, sinking backwards ool 
sofa, her eyes closed, and the pallor olti 
hue increased. 

' Madonna preserve my child !' 
claimed the old cnvalier, beating his b: 
while his eyes gleamed with fear and d 
traction, for at that moment (he iKii 
of advancing hoofs was heard on the bv 
dusty road that wound down frotn t! 



Though the inn stood within th 

Nuovo of the town, we could hear tbsd 
of the pursuers, but it sounded faint a 
distant. 

' Major Gismondo, I implore you |o • 
us the meaning of all this,' said I. 

' They come,' replied he, turning IW 
to look For his sabre, 'they come ; audw 
renewed vigour, too, to Judge b]F I 
trampling hoofs. Tcrdition ! all the pM 
in Italy, or in hell below it, sbaU I 
separate us wliile hand and hilt CM I 
together ; but, O San Gennaro, what 
my poor child done to be persecuted ill 
I had hopes of reaching the Britt^ fl 
when, perhajts, we should have fil 
safety, but I trust that with yotl, CwH 
Dundas, 1 shall fmd that protection mA 
your countrymen never refuse lo tiH-l 
fortunate.' 

I bowed, but understood him not 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

LOVE AND WAR. 

•Gentlemen/ he continued, >yhen the 

room had been cleared of Fossi and his 

household, who were all in an agony of 

curiosity, * you know me well ; I am Battista 

Gismondo, a major of the Loyal Masse, 

and this is my daughter, Luisa. After the 

events of these few hours past, I can 

scarcely deem myself the same person ; I 

am bewildered. Luisa is the last of a once 

numerous family ; but my sons— my sons ! 

— they have all gone before me to God ; 

one perished on the walls of Aijdria, one in 

the breach of Altamurra, and three in the 

hands of the French— cruelly and savagely 

shot as rebels by the Marchese di Monte- 

leone, whom Madonna forgive ! for I never 

can. 

* When that unrelenting commander was 
attacked by our patriots at La Syla— where 
all perished save himself and his aide-de- 
camp — from the rocks above that hideous 
gorge I beheld the work of death. It was 
a scene of thrilling horror. Within that 
narrow space, hemmed in on every hand 
— in front, in rear, on each side, and above 
— the rifles poured down volleys of leaden 
hail ; miserable was the slaughter of the 
unhappy Frenchmen. 

* The whole vale was enveloped in smoke, 
and its dark rocks were illuminated by the 
flashing musketry ; the shrieks and yells of 
vengeance, of despair, and death, and the 
roar of the firearms, reverberated among 
the echoing hills, mingled with the crash of 
enormous stones, which, rent from the solid 
mountains, and urged by strong, revengeful 
hands, fell thundering on the foe beneath. 
Few have looked upon such a scene ; but I 
thought only of my sons, and laughed 
scornfully as the cries of agony — the last 
agony of many a parting soul — arose from 
the smoky gulf below me. The measure of 
revenge was full. Of all that gallant band, 
the marchese and his aide-de-camp alone 
escaped. Brave, resolute, and maddened, 
he forced his gallant horse up the walls of 
basaltic rock (which on every hand enclose 
the valley, so that it seems like a vast pit 
or well), and, missed by a thousand bullets, 
he dashed down the mountains unhurt, and 
disappeared. 

*His aide-de-camp, a French officer, 
young, and equally brave, strove to imitate 
nis example ; spurring his horse up the 
rocks, he rushed from the gloomy dell, and 



emerged suddenly, almost at my feet. How 
terrible was his aspect ! at this moment I 
can behold him ; the panting horse, with 
starting eyes, erect mane, and snorting 
nostrils ; the breathless rider, bareheaded 
and pale — his face streaked with blood — 
his broken sabre gleaming in his hand. 

* " France ! France !— vive I'Emp^reur !' 
cried he, and was dashing on, when a stray 
bullet struck his horse ; it plunged wildly 
forward, and rolled dead on the turf, hurl- 
ing its rider at my feet. The next moment 
my knee was upon his breast, and my sabre 
at his throat ; his sword arm was broken — 
he was powerless. 

* '' Ruffian !" he exclaimed, " would you 
slay me in cold blood T 

* ** As your countrymen slew my sons," 
was my fierce rejoinder ; he saw but little 
mercy in my aspect at that moment. 

^ " Old man," said he, with a faltering 
voice, " if you are indeed a father, spare 
me for my father's sake, if you will not for 
my own !" 

* " So pleaded my sons, perhaps — but no ! 
they would have scorned to ask mercy of a 
Frenchman. Enough, young man ; with 
-me you are safe ; like yourself, I am an 
officer, and will do nothing that is unworthy 
of a gentleman." I assisted him to rise. 
" Your name, signor ?" 

* " Philippe Regnier, a lieutenant of the 
First Regiment — the favourite corps of 
Napoleon." 

* " Would you had some other name than 
that of our accursed persecutor." 

* " Beware, sir !" exclaimed the other 
haughtily ; " if you mean Regnier, chevalier 
of the Iron Crown, and general of division 
under the emperor— ^^ is my father." 

* " It is enough," I replied. " Young man, 
he is our deadly enemy ; yet I will say 
nought to which his son may not listen 
with an unruffled brow ; but, as you value 
life, utter not his name in the hearing of an 
Italian. You must be aware of the neces- 
sity for this." 

* He bowed. To preserve him from the 
fury of the followers of Francatripa, I con- 
veyed him to my house, which was not far 
distant. Night had descended on the un- 
finished work of death, and we retired un- 
seen. The poor French youth was deeply 
grateful for my care ; he suffered acutely 
from his broken arm and a wound on the 
head, where a ball had laid bare the 
temple ; fever ensued, he grew worse daily, 
and was brought almost to the brink of 
the grave ; yet I dared not bring him any 
medical assistance. Had the secret of his 
dwelling at my house been noised abroad, 
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oom had been sealed as a Frtnchman 
tnd mine as a trailer ; my house would 
liavc been levelled to the i^roimd. He had 
10 other nurse or attendant than my poor 
little daughter. 

' Signori, spare the tears and blushes of 
iftiydear Luisa by imagining the rest. Both 
were young, handsome, and ardent— loo 
inufili so to be thrown so entirely together, 
and left so much in each other's society as 
our secluded habitation and my long and 
A«qucnt absences compelled them to be. 

' 1 discovered their passion at last ; but 
I could blame neither— having long anti- 
cipated and dreaded it as an evil not to be 
«verted. I could not leave the poor French 
to perisli on the mountains, and to 
, save my daughter, in these times of 
Jieril, could i with safely and honour to 
myself have imparted the secret of his 
escape and existence. Yet I could not re' 
strain a stern reproof. 

" By heaven, Signor Philippe," said I, 
^* you have not acted well in smiting the 
Ihand that spared your life on the battle- 
field, and has since fostered you so ten- 1 
dcrly ; by indulging in this passion, which j 
with you is fleeting— thought of but for a , 
moment- yoti have stung the heart that 
warmly cherished and saved you from the 
just vengeance of our incensed people. In ' 
ao doing, I have placed in imminent jeopardy 
ftiy life, my honour, and the high reputation 
of my family for patriotism and loyahy, 
Juid this is my reward ; you gain the love 

Kf my daughter, on whom you can never 
estow your hand —the difference of clime, 
:of manners, and, above all, your political 
^*'— ~-''ion, forbid it, and raise up a mighty 
er between you. I honour you as a 
ibrave youth, but of an accursed nation ; I 
wish you well, and shall ever do so- yet, 
in the name of Madonna, recover your 
health and rejoin your father's army." 
■ " And wherefore, my dear Monsieur 
imondo, is the barrier so insuperable ?' 
said he, starting from the sofa on which he 
reclined, and taking my hand in one of 
, whilst the other held that of I.uisa, 
who hid her blushing face, as she hides it 
row, behind her silken tresses. "IJetier 
times — oh, yes! better and happier limes 
are in slore for both France and Italy, on 
■whose united throne now sits our emperor, 
crowned by the hand of Ruffo, rais;d by 
the valour of his soldiers, and blessed by 
the favour of God." 

' " To the young, all things seem pos- 

ble," said I coldly ; " to me, whose hc.irl 

is seared, whose beard is gray, whose head 

the hmi-! of time has bared, the future can 



never be so bright as the past. BeliM 
me, Philippe, I esteem you highly, a 
know none on whom I would more w 
ingly bestow this fair bud— the last of m 
race !— than on thee." 

' Perhaps this was too honest an avowal 
—too great a concession ; but ere I could 
rclract it, Philippe exclaimed : 

'■'Ohl joy, my dear major; you bnnf 
not how happy you make me — us— ' 
let me say us" he added, drawing Li 
towards him. " Promise me, good W 
sieur Gismondo, that when peace, coi 
—as come it soon must, when we h 
tossed all the enemies of Joseph into 
sea at Scylla, and when France and I 
have become ime^ard one they sbaQ t 
for the emperor has so willed it — proi * 
me that mademoiselle shall be mine. 
good sir, complete the joy of this honrli 
giving a promise which I know you v 
rather die than break." 

'Their upturned faces blushed with yoiii 
and live; their eyes beamed with deligU 
and hope ; and the fair golden curls of nl 
daughter almost mingled with the r 
hair of the Frenchman. It was a pii 
of beauty and happiness that I had notfl 
heart to destroy ; I promised, and agnl 
the cross above them, 

I will redeem my pledge 
and Italy are ant," said 1 ; " but when w 
that day come to pass ?" 1 added menl^. 
on turning away and leaving the hapf 
lovers together. "Yes, ere that time CQOK 
Charybdis shall give up its wrecks, M 
Etna vomit water, in lieu of flame." 

'In truth, I loved the lad, because Ih 
saved his life, for which he seemed (^ 
cerely grateful to me ; and I could notii 
admire his courage and heroic entha^ 
though in the cause of that bad and n . 
gade emperor, whose name is enotuli 
make the blood boil in every Italian bell 
At that time 1 saw little prospect I 
M. Regnicr being united to my daugbUi 
but, as it was impossible to foresee wM 
turn the tide of war might take, I thougl 
it well that Luisa had in the French c; 
so powerful a friend as the general's _ 
These ideas might be selfish, but I lu 
that care and the hand of time were beg 
ning to lie heavier on me ; that I t 
exposed to the innumerable dangers 
continual strife, and that, when God cplL 
upon mc, my poor little daughter woul^^' 
alone in the world.' 

The old oflicer slopped ; he 

audibly, and I saw the heavy tears whii 
noied from his gray eyelashes f^Uling I 
the fair forehead and sunny hair M i 
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daughter. It was a picture. Alas ! he softie, equally furious and unexpected, 

heard not, as we did, the distant clang of made me grasp my sabre, and rush from 

advancing horses, so much was he absorbed the presence of Luisa. 
in his story. * Led by Regnier in person, the French 

* To be brief,' he continued, * M. Regnier burst headlong on our trenches, and both 
departed next day, disguised as a buffalo- horse and foot scoured all the approaches, 
herd. I conducted him in safety to his from which the Masse fled with precipita- 
father's camp at Maida, where, two days tion. Three of our chiefs, many cavaliers 
after, the British obtained that victory so of distinction, and a thousand Italian 
glorious to themselves, and so auspicious soldiers, perished in the slaughter ; after 
to Italy. Their foes retired with precipita- which the French retired leisurely within 
tion, and the bright future which Luisa and their defences, without the loss of a man.' 
her lover had so fondly anticipated became * Basto ! and all this took place but two 
enveloped in gloom and obscurity. Philippe nights ago i" exclaimed Castelermo. 
escaped unhurt, but lost the standard of his ' But the worst remains to be told. Not 
regiment in that desperate single combat Dante's self could describe the fierce long- 
with you. Captain Dundas. ing for reprisals — the wrath, the horror of 

* I belonged to one of those battalions of our people at daybreak. They beat their 

the Masse which so closely invested General breasts and tore their hair ; they raved like 

Regnier's intrenched camp at Cassano. maniacs ; they called on the chiefs to lead 

Luisa was with me, and, from my tent, she them against the foe ; the air was laden 

could daily see the sentinels in the blue with their shout— it was " Vcngianza.^^ 

uniform of Philippe's regiment, almost *Anon there rose a universal cry of 

within musket-shot. Hourly we were en- treason, and every man looked with dark 

gaged in skirmishes with the enemy, who scrutiny in the face of his comrade. In the 

were soon driven to the utmost extremity, midst of this, while seated with Luisa in 

Being joined by Frk Diavolo, Mammone, my tent, I was surprised by seeing a hand 

and some of the loyalist brigands, and raise the canvas wall, and throw in a piece 

hearing that Marshal Massena was rapidly of paper, on which was written : 

advancing, the chiefs of the Masse directed tuir ^ i ^ ^.i, r ^ r ir j 

.1 ^ u r*. A Tv/f • *i • 1,4. If you value the lives of voursclf and 

that, an hour after Ave Maria on the night j^, „u^Z. ^, t a !«♦♦«,. /•».«,,: ,i,^ ^ c 

before last a general and orrand assault daughter, fly ! A letter from the son of 

Detoi e last, a general and grand assault Qg^eral Regn er, and addressed to the 

would be made on the French encampment, c- t • 1 ^4. • 1 4. r j • 

J J • T*j*-*iru-j Signora Luisa, was last night found in 

and an order was circulated strictly forbid- ^ .^ . \ •. , « i • i ^r n 

J- 4.4.U1. 4. r^-u your tent, and is now lying before the 

ding quarter to be shown to any of the ^, • . • '^^:^ -phev are at this mo- 

encmy. For three days there had been a ^ , ^ r^ ^- * ^^^^V^^^ V r u 

cessation of hostilities and our false "^^"^ deliberating on the mode of her 

cessation ot ^ostUities, and our lalse ^ ^ whether by the cord or bullet ; she 
leaders resolved to fall upon our foes at- ' j^-i -^.j^uttiT 

a moment when an attack was least ^^ supposed to have acquainted the French 

a monient wnen an attacic was least ^^j^j^ ^^^ projected assault of last night. 

expec e . _,«*„• ^ There is not a moment to be lost— away 1 

A rocket sent up from the mountains ^ ^- . ^ ^ ^, ^ .^^ Giswon^o." ' 

was to be our signal— Vengianza I our -^ 

watchword ; but traitors were amongst us ; * I felt crushed and broken to the earth ; 

and fully acquainted with the plotting of for a time my mind was a chaos ; then it 

our treacherous chiefs, Regnier resolved to was wrung with the bitterest anguish, while 

anticipate the attack, and overwhelm them my cheek glowed with indignation and 

with confusion and dismay. shame. Had I been alone, to have rushed 

* Ave Maria passed, one by one the stars to our nobles and repelled with scorn the 
began to glimmer in the darkening sky, insinuation would have been the thought 
silently our troops began to muster in their and deed of a moment ; but my child made 
ranks, fand. many an eye was bent to the a coward of me ; the ^yild shouts of our 
gloomy mountains, awaiting the red burst lawless soldiery were ringing around us, 



of the rocket. I was bidding a hasty and 
sorrowful adieu to my daughter, who was 
doubly agitated with anxiety for the fate of 
both her father and lover, when the roar of 
the French artillery opening on our field- 
works from every part of their intrench- 
ments, the clang of their galloping cavalry, 
and the shout of " Vive I'Emp^reur !" as 
their whole light troops made a desperate 



and our stem chiefs were sitting in council, 
deciding upon the death of my daughter — 
my poor innocent Luisa. 

* We stole from the camp, procured 
horses, and f^ed, but not unperceived ; we 
have been pursued fiercely and hotly, and 
have passed through innumerable toils and 
horrors. Our only chance of safety lay in 
getting on board a British vessel, or under 
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POOR uns-i ! 
hjSK had set in ere bis relaiion condoded, 
1 (be eihAinted girl had fallen into a 
^ slnmber on his breast. Jusi as ihe 
aiier —who probably had beard ihe whole 
wy through the keyhole — brougbc in 
;)US, a p^tr of armed horsemen gaili^d 
tough Ihe Pono Nuovo, and baited. 
'\vhich way, said you?* asked one. 
'The Centamro, monsignore,' replied a 
iice : il was thai of Da Fossi, our viliain- 
B host ; and the same party of irregular 
ivalry we had encountered ai the Villa 
Allicri wheeled into [he inn-yard. 
'They come! O. my faiher^O, my 
)d 1' cried ihc unhappy girl, embracing 
r parent. ' O, Signer Claude !— :0, Cava- 
. re dj Caitelermn, protect us T 
' My datiithter !' gasped the old man. 
\h I the agony of inii> moment ! Signor, 
e added, addressing mc, 'intercede for 
I, As a British officer, you may do much ; 
iy daughter, she may yet be saved — spared 
» cheer ihe little time ihat is left me." 
")n my lionoiu- 1 major, we will stand 
rou tn ihe lost,' I replied, while my 
t melted at the old miin's passionate 
nireatic!!. * Let u!< close up and barricade 
e door, while a message is despatched to 
le castle (or the inlying picket.' 
'Thanks, thanks; Madonna bless you! 
Otl may do much— and yet for what can 
hope f he mullered, with an air of dis- 
■niction, as he laid his lialf lifeless daughter 
1 the sofa, and looked round him for his 
ibre. 

' Signor Claude,' whispered Marco in an 
litated manner ; ' 1 can only contemplate 
'1th horror the probable issue of this affair. 
■ wary of wtim^ your sword,' he observed, 
_. 1 bijrkled it on. ' Innocent as 
ignorina may be, appearances are against 
icr. nnd ihc Mnaso carry matters w: ' 
high hand.' 
Kre I could reply, we heard the f:.',iowing 
"'"" " by the leader of the party : 



' SoTTiHiad the hoase^ and shoot all wbo 
attempt to escape. UnsIiBg carbines 1' 

He at the same time leaped from hii 

of bcTse, and msbed up the si3ucas& & 
nmpliiig of heavy boots, a jangling of 
steel spuis and scabbards succeeded — tin 
door fli our apaitment was thrown Open b; 
our half-higfatened. haltofficious landlocl 
bowing humbly, with a candle in eau' 
hand, and our acquaintance of (he preced- 
ing eveaiiig, the stem old barooe of Castello 
di Bivona pressed forward, followed bf 
fifteen or Iventf veil aimed but motk;' 
gaTl>ed troopers. 

'Traitress : a deril of a chase yon have 
given ns,' s^d h^ striking his sword 04 



ihefl 

' Ahi ! protect me, my father '. they an 
—those enemies of our peace— of taf 









Ihe 



' Die " reiterated her father, 

'Surrender all here, 
king ? said the baron i 
the name of Ferdina 

' liow now, my lord, 
ing myself forward 



or iH M iMj 

dvWMHI 



loud 
id of Naples 



lartmeoi. and by what ri^ht do you a 



In right of the name I have mentioned; 
t who are you, tiiat assume this 
authority f he asked, with a frown < 

' What my uniform proclaims. _ _^^ 

; whom you would do well in addresstni 

re politely.' 

And your friend is a cavalier < 
Malta ? 

tlarco bowed. 

Well, gentlemen, 1 am a NeaponUB 
barone, a chief of the Masse, and co 
mandant of irregular cavalry, empowei 
to capture this unfortunate fugitive, 1 . 
execute upon her a sentence decreed k 
the chiefs in council at Cassano — t' 
reward due to treason and leaguing w 
the enetr.)'. Signori, well aware, as j 
must be, of the utter futility of resisting i 
authority with which I am invested, it « 
be wiser to restrain the sorrow of thw W 
happy parent, Uian to attempt to dcfa^ 
the views of justice. The girl must dit 
As for j'/ru, signor,' he added, addreui 
me particularly — perhaps because I I 
not seem to care much for his 'authorig 
— ' we have met before ; and if my ft 
lowers are again obstructed, a formal con 
plaint shall be sent to General Sir J<A 
SVuatt.,ar>d^outMist. abide the consequeBci 
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edicts of the chiefs of the Masse are, 
just now, the laws of the land. Seize the 
woman !' 

The soldiers advanced— the poor father 
threw himself before his daughter. I 
started, but Marco grasped my arm, and 
I observed that his dark cheek was turning 
pale ; he bit his nether lip, and said : 

' Resistance is indeed vain.' 

* Monsignore Barone,' cried the old 
major, in a trembling voice, *for the love 
of the blessed Madonna, spare my daugh- 
ter ! By the head of the pope ! — by the 
bones of the saints ! — by God Himself! — 
I swear to you she is innocent. The child 
that is unborn— yea, the beatified Mary 
herself, was not more pure. 'Tis my 
daughter,' he added, in a bewildered 
manner ; * oh, the little creature I have 
nurtured from infancy — and to perish thus ! 
'Tis my daughter — my child— the last of 
ihcjji — she — pity me, Signor Barone — 
you are very good — her mother was slain 
by a cannon-ball at Altamurra — my arms 
were around her when her soul went up to 
her Redeemer. My daughter is pure — 
innocent — innocent as Madonna !' 

' Poor man, you blaspheme !' said the 
barone. 

' Spare her, signor illustrissimo — have 
mercy ! It is good to do so, and pleasant 
to the eye of Heaven. Think how you 
may one day crave it at the throne of 
grace, when the deeds of this hour will 
stand recorded against you in letters of 
fire. Spare her, for my sake ! Remember 
all I have endured and done for my 
country. Behold these scars, gained when 
Macdonald was driven from Terracina. 
Her brothers have all followed their 
mother ; they have gone before me to 
heaven— they died for Italy! Remember, 
monsignore, when Ettore Caraflfa, the Count 
of Ruvo, took Andrea by storm, and re- 
duced it to ruins and ashes. Remember 
how I saved your life at the risk of my own ; 
how my boy, my dark-haired Battista — 

my God, the last of five— fought for you, 
and fell at your feet covered with wounds. 

1 dragged you from the press, through 
flames, and balls, and bayonets— ha! ha! 
— you were then wounded, faint, and bleed- 
ing, but you promised, in a burst of grati- 
tude, that if ever you could serve me you 
would do it, even to the peril of your life. 

Yours I seek not, but the life that I gave — 
the life of my daughter.' Gismondo uttered 
another sepulchral laugh. *The hour is 
now come, Signor Barone, and I call upon 
you to redeem the given promise — the life 
of my daughter.* 



* Santo Gennaro 1' muttered the old 
barone, in a troubled voice, as he smote 
his forehead, * what an hour of shame and 
agony is this ! Give me back the lives of 
two sons, now lying dead in the trenches 
of Cassano, slain by the treachery of your 
daughter— hear you that, Maggiore Gis- 
mondo ? — by her leaguing with the enemy. 
Away with her to the veranda, and knot a 
halter, some of you. Povero voi ! entreat 
me not, vile traitress !' he exclaimed, 
roughly shaking off the hoh"or- stricken 
girl, who clasped his knees. * Most un- 
happily for thee, I remember at this 
moment but too poignantly the loss of my 
gallant sons. Forward, some of you ; seize 
this unfortunate father ; he must not see 
that which is to ensue. Away with him, 
and secure the daughter. I would to 
Heaven some other than Di Bivona had 
been sent on this cursed hangman's 
errand !' 

' My sabre ! my sabre !' cried Gismondo, 
wildly rushing round the room, and dash- 
ing the chairs and tables right and left in 
his frenzy. 

Seized by many powerful hands, the 
parent and child were torn asunder ; the 
former was borne away, almost senseless, 
to a neighbouring monastery ; happily for 
herself, the latter lay in a deep swoon. 

* Quick !' cried Bivona. ' For Heaven's 
sake get this affair over as soon as pos- 
sible.' 

* Would monsignore wait till she recovers 
a little, to pray ?' said Baptistello Varro, 
whom I now recognised as one of the 
troopers, and who alone seemed to recoil 
with disgust from the task imposed. * Ah ! 
signor, permit her a little time to pray.' 

' No, no, Varro, that would be cruelty : 
we have not a moment to spare for tears 
and entreaties. Diavolo ! if once she opens 
these blue eyes of hers, we may be be- 
witched ; there is that in their glance — 'tis 
the mal-occhio ! And you^ gentlemen,' he 
addressed us, ^ will do me the favour to 
remain where you are, or interfere at your 
peril.' 

Gladly would we have resisted, to save 
this poor victim from those stern and 
unrelenting patriots ; but, as our efforts 
would have been perfectly futile, and a 
serious compromise of our own safety, we 
were compelled to become spectators of 
the horrible scene which ensued — one of 
which I willingly give but a hurried 
description. 

From one of the rafters of a covered 

veranda, or %,2i\\er^ .» >«\v\Ocv ^x^\^^:n&^ ^^s^ 

\ rough -wood^Tv e^>xcraNs» xo^asA '^Mwt^ 'ix^sss 
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^_ _... quadrangle of the inn, 

laptisiello suspended a strong cord with a 
(oose ; two red torches, streaming in the 
light-wind, were held aloft, and cast their 
ifiil glare aronnd. The picturesque fai^e 
f the old palace, with the rude alterations 
jiade by D.^ Fossi— its broad eaves, its 
jioomy gallcnci, vine-clad colun:ins, and 
Reaming casements ; the motley group 
of wild-looking volunteers, with their Cala- 
brian troop horses and glancing bucklers 
ind weapons ; the dark visages of those 
who bore the poor girl to the place of 
death ; and the beautiful victim herself, 
with her pale cheek and paler bosom, and 
the dishevelled tresses of her long, bright 
hair, which the old man loved to stroke, 
Were illumined by the strong red light 
{toured from the torches, whilst a dusky 
jioom enveioped the background ; the 
whole scene would have formed a striking 
subject for the pencil of a Salvator Rosa. 

Revived by the cool night-wind, >he lips 
)f Luisa were beginning to move ; she 
lighed deeply. Ah ! it was agony to con- 
emplate that beautiful bosom, now ihrob- 
>ing almost for the last time. She opened 
•^er eyes, but closed thetn instantly, as a 
orch close by (lashed full upon her face ; 
lonsciousness was just returning', as the 
teicstable cord was placed round her pure 
md slender throat. 

'Madonna— Madonna receive her !' ex- 
S^toed Caslelerm^, as he held his crucilin 
tloft to heaven. ' Mother of mercy, look 
1 her 1—0 gran Dio 1' he ejaculated, as 
le was tossed over the balcony. 
There waa a h^rrid jerkin^^ and cracking 
lound a? the cord stramed with her weight ; 
r blue eyes opened — oh 1 frighifol was 
_.;ir aspei:t, as the light of the sputtering 
bfchc5 lell on them, and still more fright- 
s the distiirtions of that enchanting 
but for a moment only. There it 
jwung round, vibrating, then hung still and 
motionless ; the fair head drooped heavily 
ibrward, and the long bri|;ht ringlets 
floated in disorder on the passmg wind. 

'To horse, and away !' cried Di Bivona ; 
and, ere his party had clattered through the 
Porto Nuovo, Marco and I relumed to 
ir apartment, sickening with disgust and 
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iind seek some pli 
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t'itb :ill my soul,' said I. 'Some of 
&e Corsiciin kangers are in fT'ifrison here. 
Jiad a bfodtet aniongst them once, cud 



know (he corps well, having many friends 

' Biiono ! we shall be sure lo fall in with 
the officers somewhere— at the caf^s or the 
promenade.' 

We left the inn about the same time thai 
two men of the Compagnia di Morti bore 
away the remains of Luisa Gismondo ia a 
shell, covered by a pall ; around it walked 
six others, carrying torches, and cnmpleldy 
enveloped in sackcloth, having even IbeJt 
faces covered by a black hood, which de- 
scended to the (iiin. They formed a grim 
and mysterious group, as they wound, tif 
the light of their links, through a dark and 
narrow alley, to the entrance of some 
obscure and ghastly charnel-house. 

'And Luisa was the bosom friend of 
Bianca !' thought 1, as their monotonous 
chant died away. ' What a tale of horror I 
have to tell the family of Alfieri !' 

Of the Major Cismondo 1 shall hare V> 
relate more hereafter. 



CHAPTER XXXt. 

THE SIEGE OF SCVU..^. 

Next evening we arrived at Scylla-^ 
Scylla of classical antiquity, hoaryi * 
worn with the storms of ages, dark 11 
the lapse of years ; the stronghold, < 
ccssively, of the Greek, the Roman,' 
fair-haired Goth, the s\varthy Saracen* _ 
mail-clad Norman knight, ibe proud Iial 
prince, the prouder Spaniard, and, laal 
the grasping Gaul. 

As we approached it, CastclermO- 6 
me remark the roar of the ocean in: 
caverns beneath the rock, which risWJ 
pendicularly from the water, and is stil 
considerable danger to mariners. 

To the ancients it was terrible, o.. _ 
of its real and fabled dangers, which 
so prominent a place in the heroic 

of Homer, Ovid, and others ; and •_ 

for the loves of Giaucus, and the ma^c; 
of Circe, the daughter of the sun (who trti 
formed the beautiful nymph Scylla tnud 
tall rock, which 'bulged the pride of ^ 
Ulysses' fleet'), and the roar of whose* 
was so terrible to vEneas and his f 

Opposite rofe the fair and froitfttl CM 
of Sicily, the spires of JMessina, and t 
green ridge of the Neptunian hills. \^ 
\ wVik^ saiv^ \ivc aeums ^Mti. "«hose last K 
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r.hanged the hue of the ocean from blue to 
purple. The Straits were studded with 
craft of every description, from the stately 
British line-of-battle ship to the little scam- 
pavia, with its red and yellow lateen sail. 

As we pulled up our horses beside Monte 
Jaci, to view the splendid prospect, the old 
tradition came to my remembrance ; 

' The Italian shore 
And fair Sicilia's coast were one, before 
An earthquake caused the flaw : the roaring tides 
The passage broke, that land from land divides ; 
And, where the lands retired, the rushing ocean 
rides.' — JS,neid iii. 

The roaring of the sea in the cavern of 
Dragara caused our.horses to snort and 
rear, and the sound was not unlike the cry 
of some * tremendous pest,' or monster, 
such as Scylla was fabled by the poets of 
old. But enough, or the reader will suspect 
me of that *dull pedantry which finds 
everything ancient necessarily sublime.' 

The whole coast bore traces of that 
dreadful visitation — the earthquake of 1783, 
when vast masses of the shore fell into the 
sea, burying gardens, fields, dwellings. At 
the base of Monte Jaci lay a mighty piece 
of rock, which had been hurled from its 
summit to the margin of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

* On that night of horrors,' said Castel- 
ermo, 'when all Calabria was trembling 
with the internal convulsions of the world ; 
when the sea exhaled brimstone, and the 
whole face of the land became changed ; 
when rivers were choked up by the fall of 
the mountains, or rolled back upon their 
source ; when cities, engulfed in yawning 
earth, were lost for ever ; when hills be- 
came lakes, and the last day of dread and 
judgment seemed at hand — the ocean 
heaved up its waters to the height of twenty 
feet, and, rushing on the coast for the dis- 
tance of three miles, swept back into the 
abyss two thousand four hundred and 
seventy human beings, who had fled to 
the shore for safety from the crumbling 
cliffs and falling mountains. 

* The heavens seemed all in flames, and 
the ocean rolled on, wearing the red tint 
which the light reflected on it ; the pro- 
montory of Campala fell into the waves, and 
not a fragment of it remained ; Scylla was 
split to its foundations, and the solid towers 
of its castle flung from the rock upon the 
town below. The eagles screamed and 
grovelled panting on the ground, whilst 
the wolves howled with affright in the 
recesses of the woods. All nature seemed 
convulsed, paralyzed, and trembling on the 
brink of destruction.' 



The castle was the property of Cas- 
telermo's uncle, the Cardinal Ruffo, prince 
of the ancient house of Ruffo Sciglio, and 
a man of political and military celebrity ; 
it was his principal residence, until ruined 
and dismantled on his defection ; but the 
skill of French engineers had restored it 
to more than its former strength and glory. 
On the south side lay the snug little town, 
terminated by the castle rock, the cliff 
descending sheer down to the sea, which 
rolls two hundred feet below. An ample 
tricolour waved heavily over the dark gray 
keep, and the glittering arms of the sentinels 
flashed in the setting sun, over the ramparts 
and embrasures, through which protruded 
the muzzles of heavy cannon ; their fire, 
during the siege, had scared away all the 
inhabitants of the town below. 

Evening deepened around as we ad- 
vanced, and we soon saw the light in the 
Pharo di Messina shed its tremulous rays 
across the rushing and now dark waters 
of the Strait. 

The garrison of the French marquis was 
completely invested ; on the land side, by 
the brigade of my countryman, Colonel 
(latterly Lieutenant - General Sir John) 
Oswald, who, at the head of the 20th and 
58th regiments, with five companies of De 
Watteville's corps, and two four-pound 
field-pieces, had marched to this part of 
Lower Calabria, immediately after our 
victory at Maida. Two days after the 
battle he captured the town and castle of 
Monteleone, took three hundred Frenchmen 
prisoners, seized all the depot there, and, 
pushing on by forced marches, laid siege to 
Scylla, which, at the time of my arrival, had 
been closely blockaded for nearly twenty 
days. 

The twilight of eve had given place to 
the more sombre shadow of night when 
we entered the town, but no chant of vespers 
arose from the ruined chapels of its deserted 
convents ; soldiers alone crowded its streets 
and terraces, where the shattered houses, 
roofless and desolate, and strewn with 
broken furniture, exploded shells, splinters, 
and cannon-shot, gave evidence of the 
daily work of strife. 

The quarters of the general were in an 
old mansion, the gloomy and antique aspect 
of which, with its vicinity to a church, 
declared it to have been once the residence 
of an ecclesiastic of rank. The jagged 
archivolts, twisted columns, and grotesque 
decorations, all displayed the peculiar 
taste of the Saraceno- Norman architect, 
who raised the massive. "^'aJ^'=» <5Jl •^'e^Ns^^^s^- 
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able shelter from the shot of the enemy's 
batteries. 

Leaving our borses with the quarter- 
guanj, who occupied the lower part of the 
buildings, we were ushered up a narrow 
well -staircase to a vaulted room, where we 
found Sir John and Colonel Oswald sealed 
by a black oak table, studying a plan of 
Scylla, which divided their attention with 

1 imposing jar of wine and a case of 

gars. 

' Welcome, Dundas,' they exclaimed. 
*Good news, I hope? Crotuna ' 

' Sarrendered on last Wednesday even- 
ing,' 

' Glorious fellow, Macleod !' 

' We have taken six hundred prisoners, 
forty pieces of cannon, and all their 

' Excellent,' said the general, rubbing his 
lands; 'and your friend — he belongs to 
'le Free Corps, I presume ? 

' Santugo's battalion. Allow me to intro- 
8tice the Cavaliere di Ca=telermo, of the 
military order of Malta, who has accom- 
anied me hither from Crotona ; no easy 
ourney. Sir John, in such a land as this. 
The signor is now lord of Scylla and its 
astle, since ilie defection and consequent 
.jtfeiture of his uncle, the cardinal.' 
The knight and general bowed. 
' We must drink your health as captain,' 
^d Oswald, filling the glasses from the 
"S'aybeard, and pushing the cigars towards 
t i 'we must also invite some of the brigade 
Sid christen your com miss ion^eh, Dundas '. 
'Ome of the cardinal's wine this — plenty 
lore in the cellars beIow^{lhis was the 
ouse of his steward)— capita! stuff, is it 
otP 

' And I have to congratulate the general 
n the rank he has obtained ; long may he 
enjoy it I' said I, alludinjf to Sir John's 
recent elevation to the title of Count of 
Maida, bestowed on him by Ferdinand of 
Naples. 

Muttering an excuse, he tore open the 
Covers, and hastily conned over the de- 
spatches of Macleod. 
'Capitulated — honours of war— prisoners 
m, um — I am afraid we shall not get 
session of Scyila so easily. Here we 
e been for twenty days before this place 
mere tower with outworks — and are not 
rer possession than we were at the first 
^—-. ir of our arrival ; ive have lost many 
iraluahlc officers and men, and without 
Saving gained any advantage to compen- 
aK the service for their loss. Massena 
\ay adi'aDce to relieve the fortress, if the 
'ieged do not soon yield ; and Monte- 



leone, the commandant, appears t 
determined fellow ; in answer to a flffl 
of truce, he sent me hia pledged woh 
tiiat he would fight to the last, and Ih 
blow up the place, but never surrender tt 

' And this man,' 1 observed, ' is said t 
be a countryman of our own.' 

' You must not say that, Dundas,' replied 
the genera! ; ' it is a mere rumour, I supi- 

' He is resolved to die gatne,' 
Oswald ; ' but, Dundas, as you have s 
noiiou of these things, just look over 
plan, will you, and say which you think tfat 
weakest puint .'' 

' We were planning an assault,' i 
the general ; you may eiramine ihe feature! 
of t!ie place to-morrow ; but it is rathai 
dangerous work to reconnoitre within ri „_" 
oftheir long ninesand twenty four-ponndem 
This is a plan of the fort, sent to me tqj 
Francatripa, who found it in the baggag^ 
of a French officer killed in the massai 
of Sauveria ; it appears to represent t.._ 
place very correctly. Here is the draw' 
iiridge, there the Ut^du-poiU and I 
You will observe, Claude, that the castle i 
built on the extreme verge of the cliff B 
Scylla, which forms the termination of; 
promontory washed on three sides by dl 
Our friend, the Cavaliere Marw, ni 
doubt, knows the interior well ; raasn 
wails encompass the keep, flan Iced ' 
strong towers, defended by heavy canno 

'The curtains are well loopholed fc 
musketry, which will sweep the ditches t 
every direction,' said Castelermo. 

' The casemates are vaulted with soS 
masnnry.' added Oswald, removing W 
cigar ; ' they are in the thanks c? til 
bastions, and capable of conlainine 
company each. No joke to get into a ditd 
exposed to such annoyances as these, dl 
They have six thirty-twos, to sweep the eii 
terior slope of the advanced fosse, in endoi 
vouring to cross which Colonel Ross haaltt 
some of the bravest fellows in the ranlsj 
Ihe 2oth. The place is victualled ami^ 
and watered by a cistern, and its gamsfl 
are resolute as their leader. So now wttt^ 
say you to all this? It has baflHed tb 
bravery aimy brigade, and the skill of B 
Navarro, our Italian engineer, though b 
comes of a stock which has achieved gies 
things in its day.' 

Heie the colonel pointed to a little mai 
clad in the scarlet Neapolitan uniform, wh 
had hitherto sal quietly smoking a CMS 
behind the shadow of a column, unss^ 
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* Yes, Signor Colonello/ said he, coining 
forward and placing a finger on the plan ; 
* I am of opinion still, that there is nothing 
so effectual as a mine under that part of 
the wall nearest the town. I myself will 
volunteer to fire the saucisson.' 

* The place you speak of is protected by 
a battery of thirty -two-pounders,' replied 
the general ; ' you are zealous and brave, 
Signor Navarro, and we thank you ; but a 
party of workmen could never form 
chambers in a place so rocky and exposed/ 

'Signor Count of Maida,' retorted the 
Italian, ' I think I have served long enough 
to know something of mines, their capa- 
bilities and nature. My ancestor, Pietro 
Navarro, first introduced the noble art of 
springing mines, when chief engineer to 
the Genoese, at the siege of Serezenella, in 
Florence, and they gained the town by 
means of this branch of the art military, 
which is as useful as it is wonderful to 
behold. He also took the Castle of the 
Egg at Naples, when serving with the 
Spaniards ; and I hold the Castel dell' Ova 
to be stronger than tbe Castello di Sciglio.' 

* Perhaps so ; but our friend the marquis 
will take care that we do not undermine 
any part of his premises. Tell me, Claude, 
what is your opinion ?* 

Having a little smattering of engineering, 

I examined the plan attentively, and found 

that it was almost impossible to execute 

Navarro's project of a mine ; but by using 

the compasses and scale, and by an 

observation made when approaching the 

place, I discovered that the fortress was 

completely commanded by a neighbouring 

hill, by carrying guns to the scarp of which 

the outer and inner defences would be 

easily battered, and a breach effected. It 

gave me no great opinion of Navarro's 

skill, that he had not discovered this very 

simple and obvious method before. 

The general gave an exclamation of 
delight when I proposed and explained my 
mode of attack ; but the eyes of the little 
Italian, of course, gleamed with malice and 
anger, which, for the present, he chose to 
conceal, although he pulled fiercely at his 
cigar, and kicked with his heels against 
the column behind him. 

'Now, then, Sir John, what ordnance 
have you ? 

' Two curricle-guns, four-pounders only ; 
they are of little use ; but Sir Sidney Smith 
has lent us eight thirty-sixes from his 
frigate, for the especial behoof of the 
marquis and his garrison. To drag them 
to the scarp of the hill is no easy task ; but 



it shall be done, and this night, too I \ s\\ppeT7 do^s? 



Scylla must be ours at all risks. Its 
position at the gorge of the strait renders 
It of the greatest importance as a defence 
against shipping.' 

* A little Gibraltar,' said Castelermo. 
*And ours it shall be, if it costs us as 

much trouble as ever old Gib did,' replied 
Stuart. ' Hallo, Pierce !' 

His orderly appeared. 

*Give my compliments to Gascoigne, 
the brigade-major ; tell him to get three 
officers and one hundred and fifty privates 
from each regiment, to drag the frigate's 
guns to the top of the hill yonder, where 
they must be in a position to open at day- 
break, and desire him — or stay : I had 
better give you a note, perhaps.' 

He scribbled one hastily on the back of 
a guardreport, or some such valuable 
document ; and Pierce, who had stood 
erect as a ramrod, raised his hand to his 
forehead, wheeled sharply round, as if upon 
a pivot, and withdrew. Immediately after- 
wards a bugle sounded, and in the course 
of ten minutes the parties went off at a 
rapid pace with pickaxes, crow-bars, 
shovels, and ropes, the former to clear the 
way, and the latter to drag the cannon up 
the rocky, rough, and steep hillside. 

* Finish the contents of the jar, gentle- 
men,' said Sir John, filling Castelermo's 
glass, and passing the ample greybeard ; 
' mend the fire, somebody.' 

Oswald gave the smoky firepan a kick, 
causing its contents to blaze up and diffuse 
a very little heat and a great deal of smoke 
through the apartment, which, like' most in 
Italy, being without fireplace or chimney, 
was warmed by a panful of burning olive- 
husks, impregnating the atmosphere with 
a disagreeable odour. 

* Oh for the coal- fires of old England !' 
said the general. 

' Or the snug parlour of Dunnikeir !' 
chimed in Oswald ; thinking, doubtless, 
of his comfortable mansion in the east 
neuk of Fife. 

After half an hour's conversation, main- 
tained principally by myself, in describing 
the journey from Crotona, we adjourned to 
the scene of operations, where four hun- 
dred and fifty soldiers were toiling along a 
narrow and rugged road, dragging the 
heavy guns from the beach towards the 
mountain. 

* Beware of that little fellow, Navarro I'^ 
said Castelermo, tapping me on the shoul- 
der ; * he regards you with no friendly eye, 
for the expose you made of his ignorance. 
He is Sicilian bred, 's.tA Nicva. "tivi^&^accis* ^a::^^ 
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A parly provided with hatchets, pickaxes, | 
.-and spades, moved in front, and cieared the 
■way by cutting down trees and hedges, 
levelling walls and fences, and removing 
all obstacles to the progress of those who 
[brought the cannon : some pulling the 
iropes attached to the clumsy ship-car- 
iriages, whilst others urged tbe little creak- 
ing wheels by applying crow-bars behind. 
It was a task equally slow and laborious ; 
but the officers, with proper zeal, set an 
example to the soldiers, by sharing in the 
toil, and worWng among them without 
their coals. On the hill, al! traces of road 
r track had disappeared, and thickets of 
olives, wild vines, ruined walls, masses of 
.sandstone, ruts and gorges obstructed the 
way so much that the hour of two in the 
'morning arrived ere the guns were poste(l 
'and ready for service. 

Our little party of artillery, assisted by 
some of the infantry of the line, had ihem 
loaded, depressed, and prepared to open 
iire the instant day began to brighten the 
Straits of Messina. 

Meanwhile, the marquis and bis garrison 
were not idle ; by the noise in the town 
below they became aware that something 
unusual was going on, and blue-balls were 
burned on every battlement and pinnacle, 
itil all Scylla seemed wrapped in livid 
Barnes [ a ghastly glare lighted up the 
in to the west, and the mountains to 
east ; the clouds above us floated in 
sulphury blue, and even the spires of 
iFiumara and Messina glimmered in the 
«old, unearthly lustre shed from those lofty 
Ramparts. Tbe castle was so distinctly re- 
vealed that we could have counted every 
e in Ihe massive keep, and every bar in 
the grated windows ; but the night was so 
dark as effectually to conceal our operations. 
They fu-ed a few rounds of shot and shell 
al random, killing a few of the guards who 
.blocked up the avenues of the place, but 
otherwise without effect ; and I have no 
doubt they were a little disconcerted when 
dawning day revealed to them eight Ihirty- 
sixes on the tnountain-stde, and opposed to 
the weakest part of their works. A com- 
motion was immediately observable among 
them, and a still greater one when, on 
firing our first salvo, a mass of Ihc cuter 
bastion, above the cordon, fell into the 
ditdi below. 

Encouraged by this, our artillerymen plied 
Ihe cannon with might and main, working 
in their shirt-sleeves {it was a broiling 
morning) ; but after an hour's firing the 
Carronades became healed, and began to 
'kick ' and recoil 50 much that they were 




compelled lo cease operali' 

and permit them lo cool — aproce^ 

the F'rencb usually facilitate by introducii^ 

sponges steeped in vmegar, wben it can be 

had, which is not often, on service. 

The gallant garrison strove bard to in- 
terrupt these successful operations ; but as 
we were rather beyond the range of mus- 
ketry, and their bailery-guns could not be 
pointed 10 such an elevation as that on 
which we were situated, they had recourse 
to mortars ; these, however, were so ill- 
managed ihal the bombs generally fell 
short, and either sank into the lurf or rolled 
down the hiU'to the sea-shore, and exploded 
among the breakers. 

When again our battery opened we hearf 
the French band playing the old republican 
L-ar//ia^no/e—a^ piece of mere gasconade. 

' I will bet a dozen of wine we change 
their tune in an hour,' said the general, 
who was watching the operations throiigb 
his telescope. ' We will humble tbem 
yet.' 

' Ha ! what can that be ?■ I exclaimed— 

. 'No; but thedevil seems tohave jumped 
over the castle -wall into the town below,' 
said Oswald. An unusual bustle took plxu 
amongst our soldiers, who were seen ruH' 
nlng through the streets in confusion, and 
exposed to the enemy's musketry, whidi 
instantly opened on them. 

An enormous carcass, 230 pounds wragbt^ 
had been blown from a mortar into S^Ul) 
with the intention of setting it on fire. Tfce- 
combuslibles which compose this aoiiabk 
engine of modem warfare are pitch, tallow, 
powder, saltpetre, oil,- broken barrels of 
muskets, loaded grenades, bars of iron, 
chains, and broken bottles, all hooped 
together in one globular mass ; tbroi^h 
these fuse-holes are bored, and to wbid 
lighted matches are applied the momeat 
before the bomb is shot forth. 

This ponderous affair descended throu^'' 
the roof of Ihe general's temporary quarteiv^ 
where, luckily, there was no woodworic (*■ 
burn— but the house was shattered 
foundations, unroofed, and blown to n 



' Basta 1' exclaimed Cavaliere Marco, as 
the carcass exploded, without doing much 
harm ; ' a rare fellow is this marchese I He 
will fight to the death-gasp, I warrant ; and 
Scylla will never fall while his hand eflii 
hold a sabre.' 

' Then we will leave the castle gi & 
worse predicament than liie parftigipiK 
left it,' replied Sir John, closing ^^jf^- 
scope sharply. 
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'Vou may blow it into the sea for aughc 
that I care, gentlemen,'. said the Italian; 
' its late lord, my uncle, was ever a niggard 
of his ducats to me, and I have no great 
love for his old house. Many an unhappy 
heretic and infidel has perished in the 
obscurity of its dungeons. I know some- 
thing of them. Will you believe it, Signor 
Claude ? the old bashaw once lodged me 
in them for a week, because I interfered 
with his friendship for a certain fair damsel 
of Reggio. Cardinals are not to be trifled 

'Well, sir,' said the general, 'you may 
join the assault to-night, if the breach is 
praclicable.' 

The eyes of the brave cavalier sparkled. 

'With heart and hand, excellency! I 
bear as much hatred to our foes in Scylla 
as a Christian man may bear lo others. 
They are the false, tyrannical, and oppres- 
sive French! I have not forgotten that, 
when Napoleon's fleet appeared off Malta, 
the knights of Provence, Auvergne, and all 
the French langue, abandoned the banner 
of the order, instead of fighting, fike L'Isle 
Adam of old, as long as stone wall and 
steel blade remained true lo them.' 

The general bowed, and smiled slightly 
at the Italian's enthusiasm. 

'Thank heaven, the carcass did no more 
damage,' said he ; ' (he effect of one, pro- 
perly shot, is indeed tremendous. 1 saw 
one fired when Moore took the Mozzello 
fort. Ah I Dundas, it was your poor 
brother, Frank, and I who led on the 
stormers there ; he was a brave and dash- 
ing fellow, and would have been a glory lo 
his profession, but for that dog of a German 
— Kraijnz.' 

Before sunset a tolerable breach was 
effected in that part of the bastions next 



on the keep with such success that a great 
part of the wall repaired by the French fell 
down, and thus weakened the fort con- 
siderably. But the marchese kept his 
soldiers steadily at work the whole day, 
although exposed to our fire ; and, with 
billets and fascines, endeavoured, in the 
usual manner, to repair the breaches ; 
they, however, were reported fully practic- 
able by the officer in charge of the battery, 
and at eleven o'clock that night an assault 
was ordered to take place. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE FORLORN HOPS. 

oset the following notice was 



^Brigade Orders. — Officers desirous of 
leading the forlorn hope are requested to 
send in their names, without delay, to 
Brigade -Major Gascoigne.' 



After turning over this invitation in my 
mind for some time, and weighing the 
chances of promotion against those of 
escape, I resolved not to send in my card 
to Gascoigne, notwithstanding that longing 
for fame and distinction — a secret craving 
to be the first man among the multitude, 
which, in fact, is the true sentiment that 
makes us buckle on the sword at first ; but 
to lead a forlorn hope is to throw away- 
one's life. 

Just when the troops were getting silently 
under arms in a sheltered place, near an 
old, gloomy, and empty convent, 1 went lo 
the ral lying-post. The spirited Cavaliere 
dl Caste lermo earnestly requested the 
(jeneral to allow him the honour of heading 
the dangerous enterprise i but bis services, 
his high courage and birth, and his com- 
mandei^s cross, availed him nothing in the 
present instance. Sir John politely thanked 
him, and hinted, as delicately as he could, 
that a British officer alone could lead 
where British soldiers were to follow. 

' Signor count,' replied the Italian 
bitterly, 'there was a time when the cross 
of St. John was valued more highly — when 
its viiax&K followed none, but alone led the 
way. It has pleased Fate to try us sorely, 
like the Templars of other days ; we have 
been deprived of our ships, our castles, and 
our possessions — of all but our name and 
glory ; yet 1 trust there is a time to come 
when once more the banner of Malta will 
be what it was — what it has been ever 
since the accursed Mussulmans captured 
Rhodes — the shield of the Christian 
mariner, and the terror of the African 

The restoration of his order to all its 
chivalric glory and military power was one 
of Castelermo's darling themes, and one 
about which he bored me for many a long 
hour. Poor Marco ! he was doomed never 
to behold the realization of those gay 
visions of his bold and heroic fancy. 

' Yet, signor,' Via oaKwHSMei..*' ■&■ "V '^sssss* 
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tlead in ihe assault, I will endeavour to be 
f the second man within the breach.' 

' Young Morley, of the 20[h, has sent in 
his name,' said Gascoigtie, who at that 
moment approached, with a number of 
notes in his hand. 

'The little foo! 1' muttered ihe genera! : 
' poor bay^he has seen little enouyh of hfe 
yet, to be in such a hurry to quit it. Does 
he lead the slonnersf 

' No — Dundas,ofours,'repIiedGa5coigne, 
who was a 62nd maii. 'So you mean 10 
I lead " the lost children " to-night,' he 
' added to me. 

' No, 'failh I a company is not got every 
I day, and — --' 
■ 'Your name is on my list as a volunteer, 

'The deuce it is!' I exclaimed gravely, 
1 never sent it 10 you.' 
'Amazing !' said he, handing me a note, 
'rilteo in a hand and signed with a signa- 
! so like my own — having every blot, 
1, and dash— that I was confounded and 
iplussed. 

1 never penned this note, gentlemen I 
t'er ! I pledge my honour ; it is a 
forgery, to lead me into unnecessary 

'Singular!' said the brigade - major, 
puzzled. 

"Tis the roguery of Navarro,' whis- 
pered Marco ; ' I will wager a hundred 
erowns to a carlino this is a piece of his 



' Dundafe, there i* 
exposure just r 
•What do vou 1 



^ou 



s for inquiry or 
,' said Colonel Oswald. 
*What do you propose — to withdraw your 
name?* 

' No, I will lead the assault ; and to- 
morrow, if I sun'lve, shall expose this 
cowardly Sicilian forger, who is a disgrace 
to the uniform he wears,' said I, exas- 
.ted to find myself compelled, in 
jtir, to undertake this most perilous 
and deadly duty, where the charices of 
pcape with hfe were as one to a hundred, 
rithout the glorious cretht of being a 
grilling volunteer, 

' Fall in— the stormers !' cried Gas- 
coigne. 

' Gentlemen— to your posts !' cried Sir 
John, and 1 was left almost alone. 

The lime of attack was so close at hand 
that luckily I had little lime for reflection, 
H yet for a few minutes I became grave and 
K melancholy enough. Life, death, home, 
K Bianca, wounds and agony, all floated in 
■ confusion before me ; but these misgivings 
Bif^re stifled, and a chivalric lecklcssnesa— 
^B despemte hope—a giovr of courage thai 



would make one (wx the de^tl, toA | 
session of my breast, when the storm 
two hundred in number, selcned fi 
volunteers of the ioth, Ihrewolf their kDa[ 
sacks, blankets, and canteens, and 
handed over 10 me by theli* adjutant, 
my heavy cotked hat, with iii long ._, 
plumes, 1 substituted a light foraging 'CSp 
for iiiy tasselled hessians, a pair of Ur"^ 
jack - boots, 1 buckled my waist' 
tighter, examined the blade and hilt tk _. 
sword, threw away my cigar, and gare ll 

'Attention ! Mr. Morley, you will ii 
spect the rear rank.' 

The pouches were ojiened. the flints an 
ammunition examined by the light uT tl 
diamond-like stars ; the orders in f 
bayonets and load with ball - cartric^ 
followed. The ramrods went home on fl 
charges with a sullen, mulled sound, tl 
muskets rattled, and then the ranks becas 
motionless and still. The bell of soni 
distant campanile toiled the eleventh hon 
and its the sound floated away I could ho 
my own heart beating through all ii 
thickening pulses. 

My subaltern, poor lad, looked very pall 
1 could perceive it by the starlight. 

' Morley !' I whispered, in a tart Kree ( 
surprise. 

' 1 am thinking of my mother — she is IL^ 
away at home,' he faltered, and, colouiini 
deeply, added, ' I cannot help "' ^^ 
thoughts.' 

' Few of us will hear twelve 
thought I, whilst dosing the ranks, Ml 
lowering the point of my sabre to H 
general, to intimate that we were rtoAy. 

• Success to you, Dundas," s»d h 
' Move on by sections ; you kno# iH 
breach— ^t ihe top, the main street Tl 
fellows begin 10 scent our purpose alread] 
You will be ably supported : Oswald, w« 
the 58lh ; Ross, with the soih ; De WMW 
viUe's corps is the reserve. Forward 

We moved off, and at the same tni 
the French guns again opened on the town, 
worked with renewed energy and rapidity, 
The rock of Scylla was shaken to its iM- 
worn foundations, and the lights, flft^aK] 
from battlement and embrasure, revwS3il 
the parapets lined with stem &ces «bS^| 
bristling bayonets, the lofty keep c._..iS.' 
with men, and its giant outline lowetlilKifl 
over the whirling smoke which issued ^M-^ 
the guns of the lower works. .1 

The windings of the shore, the peakof'l 
M^nte Jam, and the caverns below us, raHf. I 
with continual discharges of the artillerf,. 
and the intervals were filled by the roat^ 
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the seething surf and its booming in the 
yawning depths of Dragara, where — 

'Scylla below s from her dire abodes ! 
Tremendous pest ! abhorred by men and gods ! 
Hideous her voice, and with less terror roar 
The whelps of lions in the midnight hour.' 

Odyssey, book xii. 

The night was close and still, the frequent 
flashes of the firearms reddened the ga- 
thered clouds and lightened the bosom of 
the ocean ; the scene was grand and im- 
pressive. But we had very little poetry in 
our hearts as we stumbled up the rough, 
dark street, over which the thirty-twos and 
long nines whistled incessantly, one mo- 
ment dealing death and mutilation amongst 
us, and the next bringing some ruined 
gable or ponderous balcony thundering 
down on our perilous line of march. With 
the utmost speed we pressed forward, while 
Oswald followed with his corps, and without 
much loss we passed the houses and 
debouched upon the ridge, when the whole 
outline of the fortress burst at once upon 
our view. We rushed forward to the 
breach under a tremendous fire, which 
rained from every parapet, point, and loop- 
hole. Magnificent and terrible was the 
aspect of the castle at that moment ; once 
more innumerable blue lights shed their 
livid and sepulchral glare on town and 
fortress, land and sea, enabling the de- 
fenders to direct their fire steadily upon us. 
The musketry rolled in one voluminous 
blaze over breastwork and palisade, while 
the batteries played with incessant rapidity, 
loading the air with the sound of thunder, 
for the echoes, thrown back by the hills, 
were redoubled by the resounding caverns 
of the rock. From the summit of the keep 
to the lower walls, every point seemed to 
swarm with men, and was either blazing 
with light or shadowed by smoke, and 
bristhng with lines of flashmg steel. 

Before us lay the breach, foredoomed to 
be the death-bed of many ; it was an 
immense mass of loose stones, and the 
ascent to it was most troublesome, with 
such obstacles as we had to contend with. 
Fascines and chevaux-de-frise were thrown 
across the gap, and in rear of this crowded 
the garrison, who were firing on us with 
deadly coolness and precision. 

Morley fell dead at my feet ! An 
indescribable sensation — a kind of frenzy, 

Eossessed me. I shouted and rushed up, 
randishing my sabre, and holding aloft' in 
my left hand the little standard, which I 
had undertaken to place on the walls of 
Scylla, or die in the attempt ; it was blown 
to hb^ds by the stonn of ballb Navarro 



was forgotten ; I thought only of glory and 
Bianca ! 

' Forward, 20th 1 Remember Egmont ! 
On, on ! Hurrah !' 

* Hurrah ! hurrah !* cried the wild 
stormers, as they scrambled up the breach 
in a mob, encumbered by the killed and 
wounded, who were falling every second 
under their feet. A shower of hand- 
grenades^ thrown by the grenadiers of the 
20th, who were posted in rear of a low wall 
close by, drove the enemy back from the 
chevaux-de-frise, and shattered it to pieces. 
These military engines, which are now 
most unaccountably laid asid6, were 
followed by a few round shot from our 
battery ; their discharge created great con- 
fusion among the French ; so much so, 
that we reached the summit of the breach 
without suffering half the slaughter I had 
anticipated. 

A new engine was now brought into 
operation, the effect of which will never be 
forgotten by me while life and memory 
remain. 

' Push on, for God's sake I Oh, my brave 
fellows ! trust now to the bayonet, and the 
bayonet only !' I cried. 

*Viva Ferdinando nostro e la Santa 
Fede •* shouted Castelermo, springing to 
my side, but the Calabrian war-cry was 
almost lost in the cheers of the 20th, and 
the terrific din around us ; the ear was 
stunned with one continual roar of frightfiil 
sounds. But the groan, the stifled gasp, 
the agonizing cry, were unheard or un- 
heeded ; we made the corpses of our 
dearest comrades stepping stones, and 
through the shot and shell-splinters, which 
swept around us like a hail-storm, we 
rushed on, to close, to grapple with, and 
overwhelm the enemy. At their head we 
perceived the marquis, a noble-lorking 
fellow, on whose broad breast the stars and 
medals of his achievements were shining 
in the light from the muskets and bursting 
bombs. 

At that ingtant I reached the summit of 
the breach, and laid my hand on the 
chevaux-de-frise, to vault over, when the 
earth heaved and yawned beneath our 
feet ; a tremendous explosion and a dread- 
ful crash ensued ; a hundred of my party 
were blown to atoms in a moment, and I 
was thrown over the barrier, falling head- 
long in the midst of the enemy. 

Unseen by us, after dusk, a caisson des 
bombes, or tub filled with loaded shells, had 
been secretly sunk under the stones of the 
breach, and being slightiy covered over by 
fra^mentd \>f masoory, lay concealed ^uoi^Jw 



; trod upon 
French fired it by means c 
and produced a frif,'htfu! catastrophe. 
There was a pause for a moment, but a 

The few survivors of the storming party 
recoiled, and I saw Castelermo clinging 
with all the desperation of a dying man to 
a copestone of the shattered baltlemenl. 
The stone yielded and gave way ; there 
was a cry of ' Basla I' and the poor knigiit 
vanished, but whether into the fosse or the 
sea beneath the cliffs, I knew not ; in either 
case, 1 was sure he must have perished. 

A yell of triumph burst from the French ; 
it was echoed by one of defiance from our 
stormers, who once more rushed forward, 
led on by Colonel Oswald. His tall and 
• stately figure afforded a prominent mark 
for the fire of the besieged ; but he miracu- 

Kusly escaped. With all the courage that 
^^ isperation could inspire, 1 used my sabre 
among the French, with a strength and 
energy tbey were unaccustomed to ; but 
my efforts to clear the barrier and rejoin 
our stormers were perfectly ineffectual. 
At the very moment that Oswald sprang, 
«mord in hand, over the now shattered 
iblades of the chevaux'de-frise, followed by 
'the 20th, thirsting for vengeance, 1 received 
m. blow from the bull of a musket, and felt 
'HB if crushed beneath the weight of a 
knounlain ; the light of a thousand stars 
seemed to dance before me ; then all was 
■dark, horribly dark 1 ' My God I' 1 faltered, 
ilnd sank to the earth ; the French, suppos- 
ing me dead, trod oi-er me as they rushed 
forward to the conflict. 

The fatal breach was now passed, and 
aur soldiers fought like lions, to retain their 
■ground within it. The conflict was main- 
tained, hand to hand, with resolute valour ; 
swords and ponderous musket-butts were 
whirling about like sticks at Donnybrook 
Fair. 

My head swam with the effects of the 
■l)low ; yet I contrived to cn^wl from among 
Bithe legs of the French — whose. red breeches 
^.and leather leggings I shall not soon forget 
—and drew near Oswald. Then staning 
Blip, half blinded with blood, smoke and con- 

■ fusion, 1 rushed upon the French com- 
Emandant. I had not exchanged half a 

■ dozen passes with him, ere a heavy dizii- 
KBess came over me; I staggered back- 

■ wards, and, sinking, clung to a cannon for 
I support. He had raised his sabre aloft to 
kcleave my head in two, but, like a gallant 
{.soldier as he was, he spared me, and 

fng-aged Oswald, in whom he found no 
~D7tnoi} adversary; far the coloael was 



of heart and strong of hand as a 
kail -supper ihal ever came ot 
famous 'kingdom' of Fife. 

Short but desperate was the combat! 
thai ensued ; a stroke across ihe tempi* 
laid the famous marchese, whose name waj 
so terrible to the Neapolitans, prostraD 
before h s conqueror ; and he was troddei 
to the earth among the gory corpses whicl 
cumbered the breach, while the whole sSih 
widi their black standards in from, s 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

A RENCONTRE ! 

As all our impetuous troops had 
passed through the breach, the French 
were driven beyond it ; but the conflict 
raged with undiminished fury in other pi 
of the fortress. The place where I ha 
fallen, benumbed and bruised, was CM 
paratively quiet and still, and whilst 1 ]l 
there, I heard a voice close by me exclaid 
in pure English : 

' Oh, my God 1 and here end all n 
hopes, my joys, and sorrows ! My moth 
— my home— I shall never see them more 
Alas ! the one would weep for, the otb 
scorn me ! Aioise — dearest Aloise ! « 
meet no more. Well. I have ever 
faithful to you, and to our emperor, 
have ever been loving, and my soverrigi 
grateful.' 

Turning with surprise, 1 found it was thi 
French commandant who was thus salilo 
quiring, whilst he bled profusely from I 
wound which disfigured him very much, 

' Here is a stout Briton who has beei 
fighting under the tricolour, or some wiW 
spirit that has fled from Ireland after tbL 
last rising,' I thought, whilst approaching 
him on my hands and knees, 

I tied up his head with my handkerchia 
lo stanch the blood^though I mysel 
needed the same attention — and on divid 
ing the contents of my pocket-flask betweffl 
us, the commandant recovered wot ' 
fully. 

'Sir, you have betrayed yourself ti 
British !' said I, in a low, stern v____^^ 
' Wiih me your secret is safe, I respeO 
you as a brave man, and should have donfl 
so still more had you been a Frenchman ; 
but beware how you become known lo S' 
John Stuart ; he is a stem soldier of the ol 
school, who will assuredly order a i 
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head court-martial, and have you shot as a 
traitor !' 

The eyes of the marquis flashed fire. 

* I am now a soldier of fortune/ he 
replied, 'free to serve where and whom I 
please. Stuart, if he knew all — if he 
remembered I But there is a secret spirit 
whispering at this moment within me that 
I have met you before. Yoaare the officer 
who led the forlorn hope ?' 

His voice faltered 
, ' Yes.' 

' And whom I encountered in the breach, 
before that tall officer cut me down V 

' The same.' 

* Oh, fate ! if it should be so,' he ex- 
claimed, passing his hand across his blood- 
stained brow ; and then grasping me with 
energy, ' your name, sir ? 

' Dundas,- said I — ' Claude Dundas.' 

'Of the 62nd foot?' 

His eyes were now starting in his head, 
so intensely he gazed on me. 

' Yes, sir,' I replied sharply, * / am not 
ashamed to acknowledge myself.' 

* Taunt me not — taunt me not !' he ex- 
claimed wildly. * God ! I am your brother 
— I am Frank, who was dismissed from the 
Corsicans so unjustly. This hour — this 
agony — my wound ! Oh, say, in ten years, 
have you quite forgotten my features ?' 

For a moment I regarded, with wonder, 
his bronzed and bearded visage, now 
covered with blood ; then, appalled by his 
words, I endeavoured to trace in his 
features those of the fair-haired and light- 
hearted boy who used to carry me on his 
back to school, and was my champion and 
protector in many a fisticuff battle and 
bicker, who was so often flogged by the 
grim old janitor for taking my faults and 
blunders on himself, and for whom I wept 
like a girl through many a long weary 
night, when, as a stripling ensign, he joined 
the army under the good Duke of York, 
and first fired my boyish ardour by being 
gazetted for his valour at Valenciennes. 

For a time, memory carried me back to 
the pleasant days of our childhood, and 
my heart, which a moment before had 
been strung for stirring deeds of carnage 
and death, relaxed and melted within me ; 
in that terrible hour, in the gory breach 
of Scylla, surrounded by the dying and 
dead, with the uproar of the assault yet 
sounding above and around me, I threw 
away my sabre, and weeping, as I had 
done in my boyish days, embraced that 
brother over whom all believed the grave 
had closed, and whom I had never ex- 
pected to meet again on earth. 



* Happy as I am to meet -you, Frank, 
I would rather that we had never met, 
than that I should meet you thus. The 
French uniform ' 

' Is that of as brave an army as the sun 
shines on !' he replied enthusiastically. 
* Insulted pride, necessity, and revenge, 
forced me into its ranks, where I have 
served faithfully and honourably, as the 
high civil and military rank I have attained, 
together with these badges, received some 
of them from Napoleon's hand on the 
Champ de Mars, and some on the battle- 
fields of Holland and Italy, can amply 
testify. Our mother,' he added, in a 

broken voice, ' tell me, our mother ^ 

' Lives still, but old and sorrowing.' 
' And Kraiinz — my evil genius ?' 

* Dead— shot at St. Eufemio.' 

'There ends our enmity,' he replied, 
through his set teeth. ' I have gained a 
rank infinitely above that from which he 
degraded me. Heaven knows how my 
heart bled when first I found myself 
opposed to the ranks of your army at 
Maida ; the well-known colours and red 
coats — ay, even my own old regiment, the 
gallant Rangers, whose officers and men, 
all save one, had been my comrades 
through many a perilous day. Oh, it 
was an hour of acute and indescribable 
agony when I saw them marching by the 
Amato in close column, with their band 
in front, playing the same merry quickstep 
to which I had often marched in happier 
days. I have found the French as honour- 
able as they are brave ; and, could I have 
forgotten home, should have been supremely 
happy in their service. My marriage with 
Aloise Milette, daughter of the general of 
division — you must have heard of him — 
would have given me additional ties to 
France. Aloise — ah ! if you knew her, 
Claude.' 

He paused, as if to collect his scattered 
thoughts, and then, although his senses 
were wandering, continued : 

'This last stronghold of the emperor 
in the Calabrias, I have defended to the 
last — yes, with all my power and courage ; 
and in this moment of extremity I must 
not desert my brave fellows, while a 
chance remains of driving Oswald's brigade 
through the breach or into the sea. Fare- 
well ! God bless you, Claude 1 Speak 
kindly of me to those at home — to my poor 
mother : she will never see me more.' 

He strained me for a moment to his 
breast, and snatching up his notched 
sabre, staggered towards that part of the 
works where an unequal contest was 



ADVENT\ 

piir.tained by a section of Frenchmen, 
our soldiers were endeavouring in 

J dislodge iVom a bomb-proof vault, 

f firing in through the same loopholes 
I which the enemy dealt death so 

' Vi%'e I'Empdreur " he exclaimed, rush- 
towards them with his brandished 

' Frank !' I cried ; ' Frank, by the 
lemory of all that has passed I— for the 
/ve of God— hear me !' 
'. But he heard me not He had scarcely 
Jjdvanced a dozen paces, when a shot — 
phether aimed or fired at random, I know 
lot^passed through hts head, and ilaitened 
n a gun-breech beside me. He fell dead 
cross a heap of his own men, and never 
moved again A cry of horror rose to my 
ffis, but expired upon them unuttered, 
efied with the events of the night, my 
1 whirled, and 1 sank down on the 
ippery and bloody pavement of the inner 
JSlion ; my mind was a fearful chaos, and 
[experienced a sensatioD like that of a 

rrude nightmare. 

^Weak as a child, and quite unmaancd, 

sr tears rolled over my cheeks. A 

i man lay across me ; I was half 

sd, but could not move. I thought 

r home ; and the splasliing of the waves 

■ below me sounded like the murmur 

iiive Esk ; again 1 heard in im- 

1 the ripple of its waters tinkling 

Roslin's lonely glen ; the woods of 

alkeith rustled over me ; Frank's last 

Drds yet rang in my ears, but it seemed 

) familiar voice of a boy ; then came 

[ of my mother, low and sad -she was 

Fi^reeping for her son. Again I was a child, 

d her kiss was on my cheek. Salt and 

^ I were the tears I shed, and bitter the 

^ony I endured, ere blessed unconscious- 

;ss possessed me, and sinking back against 

« gun-slide, 1 swooned among the bodies 

tf the dead. 

[ Long ere this, the place had been taken, 
kfuriaied by the protracted assault, our 
^n burst over the fortress like a torrent. 
\e Watteville's soldiers were like madmen. 
i to the officer who dared to check 
r plundering, or curb their fury ! — and 
to the unhappy women who fell into 
c power ! Innumerable episodes of 
or followed the conclusion of the storm. 
e French, who had been disarmed, were 
U'ched instantly lo the beach, and etn- 
P'liarked on board Sir Sidney's sqtudron, 
I which had come dose in shore on bearing 
if the attack. 



No time was to be lost in makiDg Sc^ 
again defensible ; therefore, before ' 
break, the dead were all interred 
common grave, in a hollow near Monie 
Jaci. For one amongst the hundreds " 
buried, I desired a separate and i__, 
secluded sepulchre ; but, stripped of hH 
epaulettes and orders, Jiis body, witboti 
being recognised, had been hurried awsR 
and entombed with the common herd ii 
that dreadful grave, over whidi two hun- 
dred soldiers hurled ibe earth, for concnl- 
ment of the ghastly heaps within it, 1 
remember the place ; an orang:e-tret, rf 
gigantic size, shadowed it, and a ruined 
Grecian column may yet point it out to the 
tourist ; it was lying near, and our soldien 
placed it over the grave. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

REGGIO.— AN IMPEOVISATORE. 

Whilst I was still lying where I had 

down exhausted— stunned by my wotuid, 
appalled by the recent discovery, weak wilk 
pam and loss of blood, and utterly pi«- 
trated in spirit— the fortress became stilL 
or comparatively so, and the objeds d 
around were veiled in darkness ; the bbc 
lights had burned out, and the lurid gleam 
of the cannon and musketry no loQgir 
flashed through the gloom. Cries aod 
piteous exclamations of agony resounded 
from every quarter ; and the living woe 
dragged from beneath heaps of dead, to te 
sent to the hospital— an old, half-niiBtd 
convent, which was appropriated 
receive the woundetl ; but which 
soon found to be inadequate to cotJ 

Three soldiers employed in searcbilV 
for those who needed relief approaebcd 
me ; one of thein bore a lantern, and JB 
light glared on the once gay but 

tattered uniform of Castelermo, who ac 

panied them, and whose fate I had ^to- 
gether foi^otten. 

' Basta ! and here he is !' he exclaimei}; 
' only stunned, I hope. How now, SJ^or 
Capitano?— nothing more than a few bcbes 
of the skin ripped up ?' 

I A cloven head only," I replied in a £uot 

' Only !' he reiterated. 
'An old wound broken out again. I w 
struck by a musket-butt on tbeveiypb 
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where a ball grazed my head at Cefalu. 
But I am glad to see you alive and scath- 
less, after that sad tumble you had, when 
blown out of the breach.' 

* I have indeed had an escape which, to 
my dying day, will never be forgotten. I 
fell only into the fosse ; but a yard more, 
on one side, would have launched me into 
the deep ; and by this time I should have 
been — Madonna knows where, in the 
depths of "devouring Scylla." Never 
shall I forget the storming of this castle, 
though 1 should live as long as Father 
Adam.' 

The soldiers raised me up, and, on re- 
ceiving the assistance of Castelermo's arm, 
I was able to walk, and was led into the 
interior of the castle ; where, after guards 
had been posted, one party of the con- 
querors was making merry on the wine, 
brandy, and viands found in the French 
stores. Another party was already bearing 
away the dead for interment ; they were so 
numerous that the general deemed it 
prudent, in so hot a climate, to have the 
poor fellows all under the turf by sunrise. 
The taking of the place had been attended 
with considerable slaughter ; but I have 
forgotten the exact casualties. 

For several days after the assault, our 
troops were occupied in repairing the old 
defences, building new ones, remounting 
cannon, burying the stray corpses, which 
were sometimes found in retired nooks and 
comers, and in attending to the wounded ; 
whilst I remained inactive on the list of 
the convalescents. To me, these were days 
of indescribable misery and ennui ; I en- 
dured agony, both of mind and body ; for 
a wound on the head, dangerous at all 
times, is doubly so in a warm climate. I 
became feverish and restless, and was 
haunted by gloomy visions and fancies. 

The assault — its dangers, uproar, and 
excitement — that unexpected and terrible 
rencontre — the voice — the face — the words 
— the figure, which seemed to come to me 
from the grave, to appear only, and be lost 
for ever — all flitted continually before me 
like some hideous dream. I brooded over 
the secret, which I dared not reveal even 
to my most intimate friends in the garrison, 
and It oppressed and weighed upon me like 
some vast incubus. I was restless, un- 
happy, and careless of all that was passing 
around me ; or, if I spent a thought on the 
external world, it was always accompanied 
by a wish to be again engaged on some 
piece of active service. 

Oswald being the officer who fairly led 
the stormers through the breach, I did not 



receive promotion, but, in lieu, a riband 
with a silver clasp, having the word Scylla 
inscribed on it, was presented to me. This 
I considered no ordinary compliment, 
rewards for merit being — strange to say — 
almost unknown in the British service, if 
we except those rings worn on the arms of 
the privates, and called * good-conduct 
stripes,' in contradistinction to the bad^ 
which are bestowed elsewhere. 

My name was duly emblazoned in the 
general orders and transmitted to the 
Horse Guards, whence the reiterated com- 
pliments of the commander-in chief were 
published through all the journals of the 
day ; and while, in my obscure billet at 
Scylla, I knew nothing about it, I was 
becoming quite a man of note at home. 

As soon as the fall of the fortress became 
known, the inhabitants of the town, whom 
the din of war had driven to Reggio and 
Messina, came flocking back to their ruined 
and rifled habitations ; and the picturesque 
little place soon resumed its wonted ap- 
pearance of life and activity, which the 
presence of Oswald's brigade and the 
vicinity of our fleet not a little increased. 

I had a tolerably comfortable billet with 
an ancient lady, who did all in her power 
to make me happy, for she perceived that 
something weighed heavily on my spirits, and 
that I was gloomy and melancholy. She was 
a garrulous old gossip, whose head was then 
as full of saints and miracles as it had been 
of love and lovers thirty years before, and a 
famous maker of polenta and choke-priest, 
with which she often nearly choked me, 
but old Signoressa Pia was so kind and 
motherly in her manner that I have ever 
since remembered her with gratitude. 

The little town and its castle were 
crowded to excess, the latter with Oswald's 
brigade, and the former with its returned 
inhabitants, our own wounded, and those of 
the enemy. There was not a closet, garret, 
or cellar unoccupied, and Castelermo shared 
with me the hospitality of Signora Pia. 
Our quarters could not be called billets, as 
each person housed himself where he 
could, the seniors generally occupying the 
best, by right of rank. 

From the windows of my apartment we 
had a noble view of the straits, studded 
with vessels and gleaming in blue and 
saffron by day, and in silver and green by 
night ; the white - terraced houses and 
spires of Messina, the beautiful mountains, 
and all the Sicilian shore. In the evening 
I often enjoyed the cool prospect and a 
fragrant cigar, while sippmg the scanty 
half -pint of ration wine to which the 
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eiliciil olVicer rcsincted me, and listening 
a the dashing of the waves on the clitls 
(elow. The little library of the signora 
tvas placed at my disposal, but the ' Gieru- 
alemme,' the ' Hundred Ancient Tales,' 
he poems of Alfieri, and the sayings and 
loings of many holy personages, were all 
Umed over listlessly ; until, at last, I found 
; volume which interested me deeply, 
was one of which I had henrd Bianca 
ipeak most rapturously, and which all 
alians mention with admiration ^ the 
oems of Ossian, the Uard of Selma, which 
e so ably translated by the celebrated 
)ct Cesarotti, whose pan has added an 
;say on their authenticity and beauty, 
hich the Italians can appreciate, even 
irough the medium of a second trans- 
ation. From Napoleon — who is said never 
io have been without a copy of this work, 
especially when writing bulletins and 
general orders — die Abate Cesarotti re- 
.Ceived a handsome pension. The book 
afforded me occupation during the few 
■weeks I remained at Hcylla. 1 say weeks, 
^because Ossian is not a work to be 
skimmed, but rather studied, every line is 
BO replete with power and beauty. But my 
quiet mode of life was not fated to last 
long, as I was sent on duty the moment my 
name was off the staff-surgeon's list. 

As soon as I could ride, 1 ordered out 
Partouche and, accompanied by Casiel- 
ermo, rode over to Reggio, in faint hope of 
Jleholding that famous phenornenon, the 
Tata Morgana — the sea fairy, as our 
padrona called her — who, according to the 
Calabrese tradition, is a mermaid dwelling 
n the Straits of Messina, above the waves 
if which she displays her palaces of shell 
and coral to lure young men to destruction ; 
but there are fairies in all the cities of 
Italy, whose lures are more dangerous than 
those of the poor mermaid in the feble. 

Castelermo informed me that he had been 
hearing Mass at a chape! of San Barto- 
lommeo, amnnj,' the hills, where he had 
solemnly returned thanks to the great 
patron of his order, for his narrow .escape 
It Scylla. 
' And San Bartolommeo, who was he ? I 

t blessed saint, signor. To-day 
the anniversary of his martyrdom : he w: 
.flayed alive, by order of Astiages, the 
*, Armenian. But my escape— nialadetlo ! 
. 'twas a narrow one : when my hold re- 
'Jased, and I fell from the broken battle- 
ment, I thought myself gone forever. Yes. 
aignor, but for St. John of Malta, and the 
beatiSed Madonna, I must have been 



dashed to pieces on those stone Oags. which 
received me sosofily ; in all ny campaigns 
under the cardinal, in all my fightmg imder 
the winged horse at Rome, and the Maltese 
flag, I never encountered an advenhire 

' Under the Maltese flag ? Against (he 
Turks, 1 presume ?' 

' Basta I ay, and corsairs of Barbar;, 
pirates of Greece, and, lastly. Frenchmen. 
Vou are aware, that three months after tbs 
soldiers of Napoleon captured that solitaiy 
rock, where the banner of the true baa. 
had waved so iong, the hereditary vassals' 
of the order, irritated by the tyranny of hti. 
general, VauboiS, rose in arms : with a fe* 
knights of the old Italian langue, 1 hasiraiei 
to put myself at their head, and assist il 
the expulsion of those irreligious ii 
Ha ! then we had something like w 
gates of Valetta, and the other cities of the 
isle, were shut, and their blockaded garri- 
son reduced to the utmost famine and dis- 
tress. Then ensued that long and bloodf 
siege, which lasted for two years, duriia 
which lime more than twenty thousaM 
soldiers perished by the sword or Btarv* 
tion. As the great master-spirit of ihosl 
military operations I was in my glory, ana 
was fuU of fervour, rapture, and ecstasy al 
theprospect of once more establishing mf 
order. No pilgrim, on first beholding dw 
Holy Cit>[ from afar, ever experienced ll« 
glow of indescribable feeling which pofr 
sessed me. when the fleet of Portugal, 5< " 
by Lord Nelson to our assistance, bit 
joyously on my gaze— as the gallant sUpt, 
with their frowning tiers of artillery, tSMtt 
standards streaming, and while canvM 
swelling in the breeze, steered round thi 
promontory, and opened their broadsidCI 
against the caslie of St. Elmo. Oh, hot 
of joy ! I kissed my sword, and raised m 
hands to the blue sky above me, in thaoL 
fiilness. Lastly came the fleets of Britain 
and Sicily, after which the fortresses soT 
rendered, and the soldiers of Vauboi^ 
marching to the sea-shore, threw donO 
their arms. All the treasured hopes, thi 
glowing thoughts of years, were about 6 
be accomplished ; I stepped forward, B. 
receive the sword of the general ; judge C 
my wrath when Lord Nelson anticipate 
me ; bowing low, Vaubois presented h' 
sword by the hilt, and the admiral imwu 
dialely handed it to a short, squat fellow,! 
sailor, who stood behind, and who, witltUi 
most i>rovoking indifference and JWIf 
frni.i, put it under his arm, with those C 
other officers, as he received them id sm 
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Castelermo heaved a deep sigh, paused, 
and then continued : 

' I had in my hands the same conse- 
crated standard which Ximenes, our most 
illustrious grand-master, had, * in better 
days, unfurled against the infidels of 
Algeria ; 1 was about to hoist it on the 
ramparts of Valetta, and at the point of the 
sword claim the isle in the name of the 
knights of St. John of Jerusalem, when lo ! 
the British flag was hoisted on the turrets 
of St. Elmo : a cold shivering seized my 
frame, while my heart glowed with honest 
indignation at the grasping nature of 
England. Slowly the flag ascended, un- 
rolling its gaudy crosses to the breeze, 
when the cheers of the troops, mingling 
with those of our fickle and perfidious 
vassals, were echoed back by the shipping 
of the allies in our harbour, and the 
Sicilians thundered a salute from the 
bastions of Ricasoli. I thought of old 
Villiers de Tlsle Adam, of Diomedes. of 
John de Valette, and the glories that nad 
passed away for ever. Sick at heart, and 
disgusted with the world, I tossed into the 
sea beneath me the banner of Ximenes, 
and, sheathing my sword, quitted for ^ver 
the Isle of Malta, where for two long years 
I had fought, toiled, and bled, animated by 
the proud and chivalric hope that, by 
restoring to its pristine grandeur the order 
of St. John, 1 should live in story, like 
those brave warriors who shine in the 
glowing pages of Vertot. But, alas ! we 
are falling now, as the Templars fell of 
old.' 

I never interrupted him : the departed 
glories of his order formed a sad but 
favourite theme, and he continued to dwell 
upon it until we arrived at Reggio. The 
white houses of the town, the undulating 
hills, palm-groves, and orangeries, formed 
a very agreeable landscape, sloping down 
to the glassy bosom of the dark-blue 
ocean. 

* And this is Rhegium, so celebrated in 
the history of the past.' 

* Where guilty Circ6 trod the waves with 
feet unwetted, and where the wild warriors 
of Barbarossa gave all to fire and gword,' 
said tne cavaliere, as we rode over ground 
strewed with ruins, now rapidly becoming 
hidden under luxuriant masses of ivy and 
vine. * These shattered walls bear traces 
of the great earthquake of 1783, which will 
never be forgotten until some still greater 
calamity overwhelms all Calabria with de- 
struction and horror.' 

* The Grecian columns yonder ' 

'Are the relics of an earlier age— frag- 



ments of the great temple of Minerva. 
Reggio was once famous for its country 
villas ; of those you behold only the ruins, 
which are used as a common quariy by the 
people ; and here you will look in vain for 
the city, once so famed for its extent and 
opulence ; but the sacking and burning of 
1544, the convulsion of 1783, and succeeding 
wars and woes, have reduced it to what you 
now see.' 

Though some of its streets were new and 
handsome^ they were quiet as those of a 
sequestered hamlet at home : impoverished 
and oppressed by the invaders, their in- 
habitants were few, and tliose poor and de- 
jected in appearance. The scenery, how- 
ever, was beautiful ; the winding shores, 
the dark waters of the straits, the high 
mountains of the purest green, and tiie 
variously-tinted groves of aromatic trees, 
all combined to render the place charming. 
The smooth bosom of the glassy sea vividly 
reflected the landscape ; but we looked in 
vain for that wondrous phenomenon, the 
Fata Morgana, who was so condescending 
a few years before as to display her coral 
palaces thrice to the Dominican, Frk 
Antonio Minaci. Less favoured by the 
fair mermaid, we beheld neither inverted 
fleets nor submarine cities, and, after a 
canter along the Marina, adjourned to the 
Cafe Britannica to dine. 

In the evening, as we sat sipping our 
wine at the open windows, enjoying the 
cool west wind from the straits, and ob- 
ser\'ing the passers - by — for the streets 
became a little more animated, as the men 
turned out to smoke their cigars and talk 
politics, the women to see them and pro- 
menade — a crowd beneath the balcony 
attracted our attention. 

*An improvisatore,' said Castelermo, as 
the notes of a guitar were heard. * Shall I 
give him a theme ?' 

' Certainly ; but what shall it be 1 The 
Fall of Rhodes ? 

* You shall hear : the Capture of ScyllaJ* 

He drew a card from his case, wrote 
something on the back of it with a pencil, 
and threw it over the balcony. In the 
midst of the crowd stood a young man, in 
the common but graceful garb of the pro- 
vince, with a broad scarlet riband encircling 
his hat, the front of which was adorned by 
a loyalist cockade of the same hue. His 
jacket of green plush was gaily embroidered, 
a broad white shirt-collar was folded over 
it, yellow cotton breeches, a green silk sash 
and leather gaiters finished his attire ; but 
there was something very jaunty, intelli- 
gent, gay, and impudent, in his rosy face 



teul tnsemiU. His maodolia aa- 
~ faim 10 be one of tbeimpravisaton 
Ting minnrds, or itimenLni storj- 
tenen. 

I know not whether tiio*e mtn are 
ironhy of ihc name of inspired pocls ; bat 
flo wonderful ii iheif talent for tcr^ifitaioa 
dill come of the belter clasi of tlicm luve 
been known lo produce, oticmoore, a fiic 
•cl tragedy and an epic, aivided into 
dnioa, and having a regular plot, charac- 
1m, and di^losuei— all maintained in 
OCtavC'Syllabic rriyme. I had often cn- 
CoumerMl th;m in SifHy, where, by the 
irayiide and among ihc mountains, their 
longf had cheered the tedium of many a 
tong march.and had beftowed many a ducat 
ttpon them- regarding the wanderers a* 
T^rescntaitvet of the ancient troubadours 
»r minnetinger^ once so common over the 
Mrhole of Europe : but the modem minatrcl 
'" encountered at Rc;;gio provoked me 
temely. 

BeniHimor cried he, while coins of 
descriplion showered from all quar- 
\ into the high crown of his inverted 
'The illustrious cavalier hns given 
.._ a gallant theme ; Madonna aid me to 
do it Justice I Signori, y6u will hear a story 
of the brave English captain, who took 
ttie casile of Scylla for King rerdinind, 
^d to gained the love of a fair Italian 
■ignora.' 

■ Uraviisimo I' cried the men, and the 
*omen clapped their hands cxuliingly. 

Caslelermo glanced ai me with a droll 
Riiilc, and we both burst into a fit of 
Jhter. 

Impovsible ! the fellow cannot tneon 
!' said I. 

Vou shall hear.' Ah ! the prelude— 
ir him— excellent ! He excels Andrea 
in verse ; and our fair Corilla, the 
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lueen of the gentle art at Kome, could not 
Inger the mandolin more lightly, or wiih 
«tier taste. Basin I he should make his 

(brtune I' 

Imagine my surprise on hearing the im- 
;>TaviiatoTe give torih, nctempore, to his 
lager, silent, and L-apng nudience, a song 
(r poem of some tniny or forty lon^- verses, 
n very tolerable otthia rlm.t, descriptive of 

We siege and stnmi of Scylln, in which, 
indcr trie name of Claudia Dundn/o, 1 was 
wntinu.illy mentiimed in a strnin of most 
ntravagant compliment, at the vilorosa 

iiyjjVanc, and most gallant far'aZ/fw in the 

''^orid. What annoyed me most was that 
e name of Umnca d'Alficri had not 



aymif. 

evnri ■ 
iiIslA| 

lud^l 
whicfti 

Mt in 



escaped The minstrel, who made bcr the 

heroine of bh impudent e[M& 

■ Oh Cuteiermo— by the Lord I this is 
too ridici^iTH. 1 can not about myself; 
but Iliaoct's name, to be o^d thns, for 
amusing ihc rabble of Reggio !' said I, 
starting up. ' How the prood girl's cheek 
would tiuih if she knew of this ! Yoagsn 

I him the ihcme.' 

' The iticme, merely. Hash f added tbe 
knight, detaining m*:, as the impravisalOK 
concluded, describing our joyous iDarriaje 
in a splendid cathedral, with incense biin- 

I ing. bells rilling, and priests prayiHif. 

' After a grand invocation of all the s~"~ - 

to whom he described us as vowing 

pounds of cKcellcni wax-candle», whilst 
maKnificeni petticoat was promised to Oi_ 
Lady of Burello — the bard concluded' 
iJncc more he inverted his hat, into whiA 
we each threw our mile. 

'His jirofession must be the best 
Italy,' said 1, on beholding the shower 
coins which rained into the amply-brimtnoil^ 
receiver- the clanking dollar, the rin^ 
cariiiio, and the tinkling bajocch- 

' He has acquiiied himself well . ,. 
herself could not have done better ; 
believe me, 1 pay the wanderer no ordii 
comj^iment in saying so.' 

' But he must be caut<oni-d against ic 
the name of the Signora d'Alfieri in ft 

'Already he has gone, fiignor,' rcri* 
the knight, ' and your threats and Tctjoer 
he would neither hear nor obey. TTic tl 
provisaiori will find the celcbratioti of '" 
fall of Scylla the most popular theme In ' 
Calabrias, where all rejoice that the ha 
of Naples once more spreads its w«n« 9 
the last stronghold of Napoleon in the p 
vincc. Did you not observe how his i 
ihusiasm enabled him to acquit hii 
and how he seemed to rejoice it 
wondrous art? Whiledcscribing the . 
att.-tck on Scylla, his breast seemed to , 
with ardour, and his eyes sparkled wi! 
animation ; his swarthy cheek rti 
crimson, while his rapid and liqat(ffl_._ 
enchained his listening audience. He b 
handsome fellow. At that moment 
seemed beautiful, and all the women si 
in raptures with him. Yet how still t 
remained, as if a spell was upon then 
until he concluded, and then birrsr fotth tP^ 



On our return to Scylla, as I disinounIe4 
throwing the reins to my g - ' -^^ 

formed me thai an Italian j __ 

was waiting for me at the house of SigniM 
Pia, on some business ■" " 
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Startled by this communication I hurried 
to my billet, and found the supposed 
general to be old Zacheo Andronicus, 
who, in his gorgeous chasseur's livery, 
might easily be mistaken for s^me officer 
by Mr. Bob Brown, whose perceptions of 
things beyond the heel-post of the stable 
were none of the clearest. 

I joyously welcomed *the old gray 
Grecian,* who had recovered from his 
wound, and was now bearer of a letter 
from Bianca, in answer to one despatched 
the night before Scylla was stormed. 1 
consigned him, forthwith, to the care of niy 
padrona, and hurried away to enjoy in 
solitude the delight of perusing Bianca's 
first— and, as it proved, her last— letter. 

Written in her pretty little running hand, 
it began with the usual address of '' caro 
sii]!;nor'*; but my heart leaped on finding 
the fair girl using the frank and more 
endearing phrase of ^anima viia^ The 
viscountess begged to be remembered to 
me. She had lost an enormous sum at 
faro last night, with the last of her suite of 
brilliants. Luigi was slowly recovering 
from the effects of his wound, but his 
peace of mind was gone for ever. To hasten 
his recovery his mother had thrice vowed 
a solemn pilgrimage to the cave of St. 
Rosalia, in Sicily, but had as often aban- 
doned the attempt, and vowed candles to 
Sant' Ugo, instead ; since which he had 
begun to recover more rapidly, and all at 
the villa had no doubt that the saint had 
interceded in his behalf. She applauded 
my conduct at Scylla ; and to me her 
praise was more valuable and more highly 
prized than that of the generals. She had 
perused all the despatches in the Gasetta 
Britannica^ and her heart had leaped 
alternately with pride and joy, with fear 
and horror— at the narration. 

* Oh, Claude 1' she continued, * you 
know not how proud I «'im of you— how I 
rejoice at your escape 1 But Francesca, 
my sister— my unhappy sister I— we can 
discover no tmce of her— her fate is en- 
veloped in mystery. We have every horror 
to fear, for Petronio, the Bishop of Cosenza, 
though deemed a saint by the peasantry, is 
a bold and bad-hearted man, and Fran- 
cesca in his power ! — oh. Madonna ! 
Would that you could visit us I Her loss 
and Luigi's illness fill us with perplexity 
and dismay.* 

Next day, I despatched an answer by 
the chasseur, promising to solicit the 
general for a few days' leave of absence, 
to visit the villa. But this idea was never 
realized in the manner I expected, as I 



was despatched, on urgent duty, to the 
Adriatic shore, a day or two afterwards. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

NAVARRO.— REVENGE ! 

Although I had no doubt that this 
honourable personage, for the purpose of 
disgracing me or endangering my life, 
had, in that true national spirit of revenge 
of which every day brought forth some 
new example, forged the letter which 
(jascoigne received, still I had not suffi- 
cient proof of the fact either to * call him 
out' or place him under arrest. We met 
daily in the garrison, and glances of un- 
disguised hostility from him were duly 
answered by those of contempt from me ; 
but such a state of things between men 
wearing swords could not endure long. 

A whisper of suspicion— most injurious 
to the honour of Navarro, as a man of 
courage and loyalty — was circulated 
through the brigade. Shunned, scorned, 
and placed in Coventry by the officers, 
slighted and regarded with curious eyc« 
by the soldiers, his baseness recoiled upon 
himself— he led a life of solitary wretched- 
ness and misery^ But he was a traitor 
and Buonapartist at heart, and in close 
correspondence with Regnier, to whom he 
soon aeserted, yet not before committing 
one of those atrocities which disgraced 
Italy then, as often as they do a certain 
western island now. 

Having so many adventures to describe, 
and so much to relate, I must be brief. 
My quarrel with Navarro soon came to a 
crisis ; being sent to him by the general, 
with a message relative to the re-fortifying 
of Scylla, I was so provoked by his dogged 
insolence that I laid my riding-switch 
pretty severely across his back ; a challenge 
ensued, and we were to fight next morning, 
in the most remote part of the fortress. 

Cool and determined, though exasperated, 
I went to bed without the least anxiety : I 
had no doubt of coming off victorious ; and, 
hardened as I was by the bloodshed of 
service, would have cared no more for 
shooting Navarro than killing a partridge. 
Now^ it appears to me singular with what 
deliberation Castelermo and I made our 
preparations over-night — rolling six pistol 
cartridges, fixing Uie flints, oiling the 
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'springs and putting all in order to start 
by daybreak. After supping as usual, we 
tecired to bed, each giving the other solemn 
Snjanctions not lo sleep too long. 

I have already slated tha.!, in con- 
Sequence of the crowded state of the 
Jiillets, we both occupied the same room. 

About daybreak I started and awoke ; 
lAe business on hand rushed upon my 
memory. 1 sat up in bed, and reflected 
fai a moment on tlie events another hour 
might bring forth ; my train of thought 
Was arrested by observing a current of air 
■ gitating the muslin curtains of my couch, 
„nd causing them to float about like 
banners. I leaped out, and, lo my surprise, 
|»erceived the rasemcnt unbolted and open 
—admitting, at once, the cold sea-breeie 
Rnd dull gray morning light. 

' C.istelenno— signor, rouse ! It warns 
but twenty minutes to the time, by my 
watch.' 

'And ten by mine,' said Gascoigne, 
putting in his head ; he was closely muffled 
^—n in his clonk. ' What I only turning 
it: eh, Dundas?* 

' It is all very well for you to be in a 
feurry," said I pettishly. 'You Irishmen 
take these affairs quite as matters of course. 
Ill he ready in a minute ; a chill morning 
a shooting-party,' 1 added with a poor 
IKtempt at a laugh. ' Where is Macncsia f 
^^ ' Below, with his instruments ; but your 
firi end. the knight, sleeps soundly. Hallo, 
Casielermo I' 

There was still no reply. Dressing in 
baste, I callpd often, but received no 
answer ; and, supposing that he must have 
risen, I drew back the curtain of his 
sleeping -pi ace, to assure myself, when a 
scarcely articulate exclamation of horror 
escaped my lips. Imagine my grief and 
astonishment, to behold our poor friend 
^ing drenched in his blood, pale and life- 



^, 



i my hand on his haart ; it was 
cold 'and still. Gascoigne bent over the 
window, and shouted : 

' Macnaisha — Macnaisha— you devil you, 
come here 1' The doctor arrived in a 
moment, but the cavalier was beyond his 
skill ; there was not the slightest warmth 
or pulsation. The gallant, the noble, and 
(diivalric Castelermo had perished by the 
9iaad of a cowardly assassin. Buried to the 
very cross-guard, in his heart, a little ebony- 
bilted poniard was struck, with such force 
lUiat some strength had to be exerted to 
rdraw it forth ; and, on my doing so, a strip 
pf paper, attached to the pommel, attracted 
rr attention ; it contained diese words : 



'Let those who would avenge this 
insolent Ilriion, seek me among the ranks 
of the French at Cassano ; a word I might 
have forgiven— a blow, never.— Pieiro 

Although boiling with indignation, I 
shuddered at the fate I had so narrowly 
escaped. For trii: it was that the fatal 
stroke had been intended ; and I then 
remembered Castelermo's warning, to bit- 
ware of the cowardly Navarro. Llambw- 
ing up by a garden-wall, the miscreant 
had reached our casemeni, which he haJ 
contrived lo open noiselessly ; but on 
entering the room he had mistaken the 
unfortunate cavalier's bed for min^ 
and cny friend had thus perished in mja 

' The blow must have been struck aboun 

idnighi,' said Macnesia. ' 

Only an hour after we retired to rest ; 

perhaps Navarro had been outside [he 

window during the greater part of the 

night, watching our preparaiioi 

intended meetingnexi morning. 

three hundred of our soldiers, wc ha^ aU 

narrower escape from this Italian's 1 

and duplicity, of which the reader 

hear more anon. 

The Signoressa Pia was overwhelm 

ith consternation and dismay on leamii 

at the knight of Malta had perieht 

under her roof. Followed by a mob i 

nen, the podest^, with his cln 

li and committed to writing a sial 

of the facts ; while I preserved d 

poniard and the assassin's signature i 

production and evidence, should a dayi 

retribution ever arrive. 

Enraged at this act of sacrilege, t 
populace searched every nook and con. 
m the town ; two or three old knighw ( 
Castelermo's order, who resided in tl 
neighbourhood, armed and mounted the 
followers and servants, who, in conjunctio 
with those of the podest^ and a detaCk 
mcnt of our light troops, scoured the wbd 
country round, yet without success. Ni 
varro was nowhere to be found ; t ' 
soon after learned that he had sou^ 
refuge behind the lines of his friends, Ul 
French, who still remained intrenched S 
Cassano. awaiting the slow advance 
Massena. 

In the solitary mountain chapel of Sa 
Bartolommecpoor Castelermo was intem 
with military honours; the grenadiers 
Sir Louis de Watteville, drawn up ontsil 
the edifice, fired three volleys over ■ 
wliile the coffin was lowered down in frO 
of the altar ; where he now lies with \ 
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mantle, sword, and spurs, like a knight * of 
old L'Isle Adam's days.* 

He was one of the last cavaliers of the 
original order, which for two hundred and 
sixty-eight years had possessed the isle of 
Malta. Since 1800, when France ceded 
the rock to Britain, they have been 
g^radually declining in power, and dis- 
appearing ; and although at the petty 
courts of Italy a few aged men are some- 
times seen with the eight- pointed cross of 
the order on their bosoms, the Knights of 
Rhodes and St. John of Jerusalem have, in 
effect, passed away ; like Castelermo him- 
self, their glory is now with the things that 
were. 

Unfortunately, I was not present to 
witness the celebration of my friend's 
obsequies. On the close of this day, which 
had commenced so inauspiciously, I had 
returned with the light infantry, and 
wearied by a long search among the woods 
and hills, was sitting dejectedly in my 
billet alone, when Pierce, the general's 
orderly, arrived with a message that I was 
wanted by his master. I took up my sabre, 
and followed him to the antique mansion 
where I had first seen Sir John Stuart on 
my arrival at Scylla. 

The general was engaged in writing ; the 
table was covered with despatches, returns, 
reports, and morning - states ; a map of 
Italy and a pair of compasses lay close by. 
The rosy light of the setting sun streamed 
through the barred and latticed window on 
his stern Scottish features, his silver hairs, 
and faded uniform ; and the tarnished 
aiguilette and oak-leaves, a cross of the 
Bath, a medal for Maida, and clasps for 
other services, all blackened by powder^ 
smoke and the effects of the weath6r, gave 
him a very service -born and soldier -like 
aspect. 

* Pierce, hand Captain Dundas a chair, 
and wait outside.' 

* Help yourself, Claude,' said he, pushing 
two decanters of Lacrima and Zante to- 
wards me, after asking a few hurried 
questions concerning our fruitless chase 
after the runaway engineer. *Fill your 
glass, the Zante is tolerable ; and just 
excuse me for five minutes, will you "^ He 
continued writing, and then folded a long 
and very official-like document. 'A journey 
is before you,' said he ; * and as you will 
have to start to-morrow morning by day- 
break, light marching order is best.' 

* For where. Sir John ? 

* Crotona ; I would not have sent you 
back there, but Lascelles of yours has not 
returned from Cassaoo, and Lieutenant- 



Colonel Moore is not available. Will you 
believe it t I have received orders from 
the ministry to abandon the Calabrian 
forthwith, or do that which is the same ; to 
order back the expedition to Sicily, leaving 
garrisons in the strong places we have 
taken. These troops will, of course, be- 
come the prisoners of Massena, who (I am 
informed by a despatch from General 
Sherbrooke) has arrived at Cassano, and is 
there concentrating a force, which will soon 
burst over both provinces like a torrent ; 
so that Maida was won, the citadel of 
Crotona taken, and the castles of St. 
Amanthea, Monteleone, and Scylla, all 
gallantly stormed, for nothing. We might 
as well have remained in peace in our 
barracks at Palermo. But, however foolish 
and contrary to my own conviction, those 
orders must be obeyed. One of the 
Sicilian Government galleys will take you 
hence to-morrow, and put you on board the 
Amphion in the Adriatic. Give my com- 
pliments to Captain Hoste, with this order, 
to take on board Colonel Macleod's com- 
mand from Crotona and convey it straight 
to Messina. To Macleod you will convey 
these instructions : to deliver over the 
citadel, with its cannon and stores, to five 
hundred of the free Calabri, who will in 
future be its garrison, and be commanded 
by Major the Cavaliere del Castagno, or 
any other officer whom that insubordinate 
fellow the Visconte Santugo may appoint. 
A detachment of De Watteville's shall hold 
Monteleone ; and Captain Piozzi, with a 
few of the Italian guards, the castle of St. 
Amanthea. I am resolved that as few 
British troops as possible shall be sacrificed 
by the folly of our friends in authority. 
Your regiment is the best in Sicily, and a 
wing, or detachment of it, will garrison 
Scylla, which is of the utmost importance 
to us as a key to Italy ; but if hard pressed 
by Massena, they can easily abandon it 
under the protection of our shipping. 

* To-morrow I return to the camp, to 
embark the main body of our army for 
Messina ; you will, of course, come round 
with Macleod's Highlanders and rejoin me 
at Palermo, where I hope we shall spend 
many a merry evening in talking over our 
campaign among the Apennines.' 

I was in a sort of a maze while the 
general so good - naturedly explained his 
plans and orders, in which I felt very little 
satisfaction. My thoughts were at the 
villa. To leave Calabria at present was, 
perhaps, to leave Bianca ; a deadly blow to 
my air - built castles, unless Massena's 
legions marched south in time to change 
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the intentions of our leader. Relying on , said I, scrambling up, shivering and yawn- 
thc general's friendship, I had no aoubt ing. 

that my return to Sicily might be delayed j ' Cold and raw, sir— the drums sound as 
for a time ; therefore, I did not hesitate to if muffled, a sure sign of a damp ir.oming. 



solicit the appointment of commandant at 
Scylla, with the local rank of major in 
Italy. 

* You arc but a young officer, and the 
charge is a most important one,' said he 



The galle/s boat is at the castle stairs, 
sir.' 

It was a chilly and dark daybreak ; the 
ramparts of Scylla looked black and wet ; 
the sentinels, buttoned up in their dark 



iniprcssivcly ; * but you arc getting tired of i great-coats, kept close within turret and 



me, Dundas ?' 

* Far from it. Sir John ; the staff ' 

* I am afraid I task you too severely ; 
well, as a punishment for your discontent, 
you shall have Scylla to keep, so long as 
our friend Massena will permit. His 



box ; a thick fog floated on the surface of 
the sea, and rolled in eddying volumes 
around the cavemed rock and 3ie hills of 
Milia. With Bob's assistance, I soon 
donned my tight leather breeches and 
jack-boots, and shaved hurriedly by candle- 



advance will soon scare the garrison out of | light, using the case of my watch in lieu o( 
it. I cannot refuse you that which you a dressing-glass. It was a morning of that 
underwent so many toils and risks to | kind when it requires all one's resolution to 



. attain ; the nomination will appear shortly ' leave a comfortable bed, and turn out in 
in general orders' (he made a memo- five minutes, to face a drizzly fog and cold 



randum) ; * but on one condition it is 
granted, that you do not spend too much 
of your time at St. Eufemio.' 

1 coloured at the innuendo, while the old 
follow laughed at what he considered a hit, 
and held the decanter of glowing Zante 
between him and the sunlight. He shook 
me heartily by the hand, and, buckling up 



sea breeze ; so tightening my waist-belt, I 
threw my cloak round me, bade a hasty 
adieu to my kind padrona and her dishes 
of polenta, and sallied forth. 

The boat awaited me at the sea staircase, 
a flight of steps hewn in the solid rock, and 
descending from the castle to the water, 
which was rolling in snowy foam on those 



the despatches in my sabretache, I hurried 1 at the bottom, i threw my portmanteau on 
back to my billet to desire my servant to board, and leaped after it. Brown saluted 
park my valise, and have all in order for and bade me adieu, while I warned him, 
starling by daybreak. on peril of his head, to attend to Cartouche 

and see him duly fed and watered, as I 
used to do myself. 

The boat was shoved oflf, and we shd 
away into the mist from the lofty rock of 
j Scylla, which, with its castled summit, 
; loomed like some tall giant through the 
CHAPTER XXXVI. flying vapour. The oars dipped and rose 

TfT r r \v \ I T n m m> t vn ^^^"^ ^^ ^'^^'^ ^" measured time, while the 

boatmen chanted and sang of the glones of 
TlIF. report of the morning gun had Massaniello, the fisherman of Amalfi, and 
scarcely jHwlod away from the ramparts, of the mad friar, Campanello, who led the 
ere Hrt^wn apjH>arcd by my bedside, and Calabrian revolters in 1590. 
tho rA-.vV rang through the echoing stillness In the pauses of their chorus I could hear 
of the casilc above me. In barracks, there the boom of the waves in tl^e hollow 
are few sens^uions more .agreeable than caverns, sending forth sounds like the 
that^of being ,iwakonod by the fficU on howling of dogs and the roaring of Scylla's 

dark- 




spot so 
but the 
creasing in strength and power, till the full noise died awav as the distance increased. 




the slowness of a Scottish lament increases the war-gallev Iving, like a maoy-legged 

to the rapidity of a reel, the drums roll monster, on the bosom of the bright^ng 

ww/xir«iirfr, a5 if to rouse the tardy deep. We steered alongside, the oars were 

^™S^J^ la\d \tv, and \\ift ^^d^^o^es and ladder were 

Wak Bob what kind of moming is itT \o^^re4 '^^"^^ ^3^^ ^scax, ^\^ys^ x;«5i ^ttSno^ 
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held steady, at stem and stern, by means 
of hooks. The galley was named the 
Cavallo Marino, and a gigantic sea-horse 
reared up at her prow ; the same emblem 
appeared carved upon her quarters, and 
the name was painted, in large red letters, 
on the broad white blade of every sweep. 
She was a high vessel, pulled by fifty oars, 
each of them at least lorty feet long, and 
worked by five miserable slaves, half naked ; 
they were chained by the wrists to the oar, 
or else fastened to their seats, between 
which there ran, fore and aft, a long plank 
or gangway, where the boatswain or task- 
master walked about, applying his lash on 
the bare shoulders of those unhappy 
wretches who did not exert themselves 
sufficiently. 

The sailors of the Cavallo Marino, about 
fifteen in number, were stationed forward ; 
she was armed with a large thirty-two- 
pound forecastle piece, and manned by two 
hundred and fifty slaves, the dregs of the 
prisons and dungeons of Naples and Sicily 
— iissassins, bandits, runaway priests, and 
villains of all descriptions, steeped in guilt 
of every imaginable kind. She had a cap- 
tain, two lieutenants, and a few petty 
officers, who wore the Government uniform ; 
they were grouped on her lofty poop when 
I ascended on board. 

I was received, according to the custom 
of that service, by a cheer from the slaves ; 
but, alas ! such a cheer ! It was more like 
a yell from the regions of darkness ; for the 
boatswain knd his mates used their rattans 
unsparingly, to increase the joy of my 
arrival. Many a bitter malediction was 
growled by the Italians, whose eyes 
gleamed like those of coiled-up snakes ; 
many a pious cry to God broke from the 
swarthy Algerines, who were there doinpf 
penance for the slavery to which their 
countrymen subjected those unhappy 
Christians who, by conquest or shipwreck, 
fell under their horrible dominion. A 
Moor of Barbary or a corsair of Algeria 
formed the fifth slave at every sweep. The 
poop was armed with a few brass swivel 
guns ; and the standard, having the arms 
of Sicily quartered with those of Naples, 
was displayed from a tall staft, rigged aft, 
and hung drooping in deep folds over the 
Tvater, which it swept at times, when 
agitated by the morning breeze. 

The officers were the only men on board 
who wore their side-arms ; the slaves were 
all too securely chained to be dreaded, not- 
withstanding their number. 

By the -captain, Guevarra, a pompous 
little Sicilian, I was formally welcomed on 



board * his majesty's galley Sea-Horse ' (a 
phrase he was fond of repeating), and 
mvited to breakfast with the officers in 
their little dens under the poop. Here we 
were often in darkness, as the long ifolds of 
the standard obscured the windows ; but 
when the wind wafted it aside, the full 
radiance of the rising sun glared in through 
the openings, on the light- blue unifomis, 
silver epaulettes, and weather - beaten 
visages of my entertainers ; on the glass 
cups of smoking coffee and thick chocolate, 
•a savoury ham, with piles of eggs, pyramids 
of bread, and all the appurtenances of the 
breakfast-table. 

* Per Bacco !' said the captain—who, 
though a little man, was armed with a 
prodigious sabre, and wore a most ex- 
travagant pair of mustachios — *per Bacco 1 
signor,' he continued, with a most bland 
Sicilian smile, * it would have been a par- 
ticular favour, had the general sent you off 
to us last night ; by this time we should 
have doubled Spartivento ; and, as there is 
some word of a French line-of- battle ship 
being up the Gulf of Taiento, his valour 
who commands the Amphion will be im- 
patient to be joined by his majesty's galley 
5^rt:-//i?^j<?.— Lieutenant, I'll trouble you for 
the maccaroons. We shall have some 
rough weather before evening, and these 
double-banked galleys- ship every sea that 
strikes them — 1 he muffins? — with pleasure, 
signor. — And, truly, one is safer anchored 
close by the Tower of the Lantern, than ex- 
posed to a lee shore and all the damnable 
currents that run round Spartivento in the 
evening. But believe me, signor, that his 
majesty's galley Sea-Horse — Boy ! pass the 
word for more coffee.' 

*Si, signor capitano,' replied a little 
olive- cheeked urchin in shirt and trousers, 
who vanished with the silver coffee-pot. 

' Considering the beauty of the morning, 

and the unclouded splendour of the sun, I 

trust,' said I, * with all due submission to 

your better judgment, that you may prove a 

false prophet' 

* Impossible, signor !' replied the Sicilian, 
who was doing ample justice to all the good 
things before him. * I have sailed in— an 
^gg, thank you— in his majesty's galleys for 
forty years, and know every shoal, current, 
rock, and sign ot the Italian seas, better 
than the boasted Palinurus of old— Better? 
said I. Bah ! I hold him to be an arrant 
blockhead, and no seaman, to resign his 
helm to Signor Morpheus, whose " Stygian 
dew" I believe to have been a big-bellied 
flask of most potent Gioja or French 
brandy.' 



' Bui Palinurus was an accursed beathen, j 
filce his master, misnamed the " picius 
/Eneas "; and, having no saint to patronize | 
iim, could expect nothing else than mis- : 
bapi' said one of the lieutenants. | 

'^ Right, Vinoni,' repiied the captain ; . 
Iwl we, sailors of his majesty of Sicily, 
are the Madonna's peculiar care. Faugh ! 
a tarantella in the cream-pot aad fire-tties 
in ihe marmalade. Yes, Signer Dundas,' 
■he continued, resuming his fotmer ihcme, 
•there is a reffular hurricane gathering, 
thnu^h from what point I cannot quite de- 
termine. Last night the yellow moon rose 
above the Calabrian hills surrounded by a 
lous halo — a sure sign of a lough gale, 
vhicb Madonna avert ; what is worse, we 
may have it in our teeth, blowing right 
ahead, before we round yonder Capo del 
Armi. On ourvoyagefromPa]ermD,yester- 
day, as ive passed through the Lipari Isles, 
■they were covered bya while vapour — a sure 
sign of a north-east wind ; but though the 

are lies on our iee, his majesty's galley 

1 always use her sweeps, and give it a 
wide berth.' 

' But did you not remark, signer,' said 
Vinoni, ' that before we came in sight of 
die Pharo the mtst had floated away from 
^he Lipari, and the mouth of Siromboli 
threw clear flames across the sicy, whilst 
Ihe waves smoked and growled with a re- 
markable noise — all sure tokens of a land 

' Right, Vinoni I' said the captain, whose 
opinion was generally formed on that of 
Ills lieutenant: 'right, corpo ! I feel it 
blowing down ihe straits at this moment, 
and the white foam that curls before it on 
iie water announces a coming squall.' 

Leaving these weather-wise Italians to 
fettle the matter as they chose, i walked 
$)rward to observe the accommodation and 
jconsiruction of this peculiar vessel. She 

9 now under way, and. though strained 

_m stem to stern by every stroke of the 
iweeps, she moved through the water with 
R niDiion so easy and rapid that her officers 
bad little occasion to dread cither contrary 
winds or tides. 

The broad bladed sweeps brushed the 
ocean into foam, which roared in surf be- 
neath the sharp bows, boiling away under 
the counter, and leaving astern a long 
white wake in the glittering sea. The sun 
was now up, and his rosy momini; light 
::ast a warm glow over land and ocean. 

Captain Guevarra stood beside me on 
the poop, and pointed out the different 
towns, mountains, and headlands, as we 
moved down the straits ; his observations 



proved amusing, from the strange 
pound of knowledge and ignorance, re- 
iigion, superslilion, and ^-antty they e» 
hibited. 

We were soon in mid-channel : 
fruitful shore of old Trinacria, 
with innumerable towns and villages, n 
ling on the green hills, embosomed am 
the richest foliage, or shining along 
sandy and sunny beach, rose in success 
on the view, while piles of pictureaqn 
mountains dosed the background- — ^^ 
soon, chief amongst them all, gi| 
£tna reared up its mighty cone, appeaiiq 
to rise from the watery horizon on our sa^^ 
board bow. From its yawning ciater 
lengthened column of light vapour a 
cended into the pure air, in pne ateftl)) 
straight, and unbroken line, piercing 1 
pale-blue immensity of space, and rising 
an altitude where, in the soft regions 
upper air, it was for ever lost to the eye. 

As the range of the Neptunian hills, » 
the town of Messina — with its large 
dral, its numerous churches and convenes, 
terraced streets, sweeping round swelli 
eminences, and its busy harbotr crowd 
by a forest oi masts— dosed, lesseoed.m 
sank astern, the Bay of Reggio, on the 
other hand, opened to our view, wiih il! 
the spires and casements of its Mkh 
gleaming in the beams of the morning son, 
Ihe high peaks of its hills behind covered 
to the summit with dark-green pines, and 
fragrant orange or citron trees. The gallej- 
slaves were now pulling with all their 
strength, to make headway against the 
strong current which runs towards Cape 
Pelorus, but we soon got clear of toe 
eddies, and moved through the water wilii 
astonishing speed . 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 
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— C A LLE V-SL AVEa 



'Yonder is RhegLum. signor,' s^d t 
Captain Guevarra. 'where ^olus dw 
before he removed his government W , 
to Sicily, and where he sold fair wintb M 
mariners, and lied the foul ones i 
paper bags— the cursed heathen I . 
yet it would be some advantage if s 
commodities could be purchased in T 
vulgar modem cinys. 1 have known 
time when I would have given sixty n 
of gold for a single puff of fair wina ' 
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that was before I had the honour of com- 
manding his majesty's galley Sea-Horse^ 
and all those stout rogues who work it. 
Ah ! Madonna mia !' he ejaculated, cross- 
ing himself, as we walked on the weather 
side of the poop ; * what is all this I have 
been saying ? Our Lady of Sicily forgive 
me the thought, and keep me contented 
with such winds as pass over the sea, 
without buying from heathen, heretic, or 
devil 1 Viva ! how bravely, the old Sea- 
Ho7'se shoots through the water ! Believe 
me, Signor Dundas, there is not another 
galley in the service of his Sicilian majesty 
equalling this for strength, speed, and 
beauty of mould.' 

*Yet there is a little vessel yonder, 
cracking on under every stitch of canvas, 
which seems able and disposed to beat 
you.' 

* Beat the Sea-Horse — beat his majesty's 
galley !' cried the little commander, stamp- 
ing his feet on the deck. * Corpo di Bacco ! 
if any man on board, save yourself^ signor, 
had even hinted that such a thing was 
possible, I would have dropped him from 
the yard-arm with a forty-pound shot at 
his heels ; I would, this instant — I, Gan- 
dolfo Guevarra.' 

After this outburst, I did not venture on 
another remark, and we walked up and 
down in silence. Between us and Cape 
Pillari, a swift little Maltese schooner, of 
a most rakish cut, was flying through the 
water, with her snow-white canvas shining 
in the sun, and bellying out to the breeze, 
while her flashing sweeps were moving, 
stroke for stroke, with those of the galley, 
which she was evidently leaving astern. 
She was low-built, almost level with the 
water, which she cleft like an arrow. 

* Ola ! the boatswain !' cried Guevarra, 
perspiring with rage, which made every 
fibre of his little body quiver while he 
twisted his long mustaches, and looked 
fierce as a rat at bay. * By the blood of 
Gennaro ! that villainous craft is leaving 
us astern. Shall a runaway of Malta, 
laden with base merchandise, beat his 
majesty's galley the Sea- Horse ? No, no — 
Madonna ! Quick, rascal ! there, fly-flap 
the shoulders of the oarsmen, or your own 
shall smart before sunset. . And you, signor 
— master-gunner.' 

* Si, signor illustrissimo.' 

* Ready — the gun there, forward; to 
teach these vagabonds to keep their 
distance, and not attempt to rival those 
who sail under his majesty's pennant.' 

The forecastle- piece was double-shotted 
^nd cleared away for action, while the 



boatswain and his mates flew from stem 
to stern, lashing unmercifully the bare 
shoulders of the sjaves, with as little 
remorse as one would the flanks of a 
vicious horse. Tremendous curses and 
horrible blasphemies followed this applica- 
tion of the rattans, and the unhappy wretches 
toiled until their swarthy skins were deluged 
in perspiration, which mingled with the 
blood streaming from their lacerated backs. 
The storm of maledictions soon died away, 
their exhausted strength requiring that 
they should work in silence ; and I looked 
on in pity and disgust, while the miserable 
beings toiled at the ponderous oars with 
measured action, which strained every 
muscle to its utmost power of tension. 
On glancing along the rows of black- 
browed, unshaven, and lowering visages, 
I read one expression in them all — a fearful 
one ! Of what demoniac minds were those 
stem eyes the index ! A thirst for ven- 
geance, rather than for freedom, animated 
their savage Italian hearts ; every bosom 
was a hell of pent-up passion — every man 
a chained fiend. 

The sweeps were moved by each gang 
rising simultaneously from their bench, 
and then resuming the sitting position ; 
again rising, and again sitting, without a 
moment's respite from toil ; and if any 
man failed to exert himself sufficiently, 
every slave at that particular sweep re- 
ceived the same number of blows as the 
delinquent. Such, Guevarra, informed me, 
was the unjust rule in his majesty's galleys. 
One poor wretch dropped dead ; and, while 
a shower of blows was distributed to his 
four comrades, to make them work harder, 
the iron-hearted boatswain, unlocked with 
a master-key the padlock which held the 
chain, and the body was flung into the 
deep. Many a glance of envy followed it, 
as it disappeared beneath the bright green 
water, and once more groans of grief and 
growls of smothered rage broke forth ; but^ 
though the slaves toiled on till the galley 
seemed to fly through the water, the little 
scampavia still kept ahead of her. 

* Work ! work ! or beware the scurlada,' 
cried the boatswain, who now flourished a 
gigantic whip, beneath the whisk of which 
every slave cowered instinctively. *Ahi, 
Frk Maso, different work this from mumb- 
ling Latin at Palermo,' he cried, bestowing 
a burning lash on the back of one who had 
been a priest ; * work, work, sloths, if you 
wish not your hides flayed off. Ola I you, 
there, with the nose like Ovid, and face 
like the O of Giotto, dost think thou art 

selling paste biickl^s at Messina once 
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more ? Bend to the oar, Maestro Naso, or 
feel that P 

A yell burst from the unhappy Israelite 
as the terrible lash ploughed up his tender 
skin, while the taskmaster continued : 

' Work ! work ! pull away larboard and 
starboard ; give way, my beauties, if you 
would have life left you to behold the sun 
set. Bravo, my merry little devil at the 
bow oar ; you seem a very Cicero, and 
look as if born with the sweep in your 
hand.' 

A laugh, rising into a yell, at the bow 
attracted my attention, and, on going 
forward, I perceived the hunchback, Gas- 
pare Truffi, tugi^ing away at the first oar, 
which he pulled in conjunction with three 
men, his strength being deemed equal to 
that of two slaves. 

As I stepped along the gangway, scowling 
and imploring glances were cast upon me 
by the swart and naked oarsmen. I could 
not resist saying in a low voice : 

* Poor men ! Truly I pity you !' 
These words were not thrown away. 
'Madonna bless thee, Signor Inglese,' 

said he who had been called Frh, Maso ; 
' like thy countrymen, thou art merciful.' 

* Merciful ! Bah !' cried Truffi ; ' have I 
not seen them scourge their brave soldiers 
like dogs — even as we are now scourged !' 

I watched the exertions of the powerful 
hunchback with surprise ; he toiled away 
with what appeared most decided good- 
will, without receiving a single blow from 
the boatswain, although his conical hump 
and shaggy breast presented prominent 
marks for the taskmaster's scourge. His 
aspect was grotesque beyond description, 
as he tugged away and strained until every 
muscle in his deformed body seemed about 
to snap ; his matted black hair overhung 
his fierce twinkling eyes, and a forest of the 
same material fringed his capacious mouth, 
which every instant sent forth a yell or a 
shout of laughter. On my approach he 
bent to the oar with redoubled fury, raving 
and howling, while he spat towards me, in 
token of hatred and undying enmity. With 
more astonishment than commiseration, 
with more disgust than pity, I regarded 
this curious little desperado, whose hideous 
form contrasted so strongly with the 
powerful and herculean frames of the other 
slaves ; their bodies, naked to the waist, 
and having every muscle hardened to 
rigidity by excessive toil, presented in 
almost every instance perfect models for 
the artist and sculptor. 
A half-stifled sob — a hurried exclamation 
— caused me to turn tOH^ards a fine-looking 



old slave, to whose anti<jue Gozitour of 
head and face additional dignity was lent 
by a venerable beard, which swept bis 
breast Never shall I forget the glance 
with which his keen dark eyes regarded 
me ; his features had all that noble regur 
larity and proud contour which are often 
found in old Italian portraits, but there was 
a stern expression of care in them, and the 
hard contracted lines of his face showed a 
long acquaintance with grief, or an ex- 
quisite degree of mental agony. It was 
the Major Gismondo. Alas ! how changed 
now was the brave old cavalry officer— 
the once gay cicisbeo of the fashionable 
viscontessa ! 

' Here ! you here !' I exclaimed. 
'Well may you wonder that I survive,* 
said he, -the blood suffiising his temples 
when our eyes met, but he was compelled 
to turn away, the whip of the boatswain at 
that moment descended on his shoulders^ 
and I returned to the poop. My heart 
bled for the unmerited misery and degra- 
dation of the poor old man, but to converse 
with him was quite contrary to etiquette 
and orders. On questioning Guevarnt 
concerning him — 

' I trust, signor,' said he, * you will excuse 
me, but it is impossible for a captain of his 
majesty's galleys to know the biography of 
every rogue who tugs at the benches.' He 
coloured with manifest confusion. 

'A droll fellow, that hunchback, who 
pulls the bow oar.' 

' Ah 1' replied Guevarra, * a perfect imp of 

Etna. I am very much indebted to my 

good friend, the Visconte Santugo, for 

sending him off to me yesterdav. He was 

caught lurking near the Villa d'Alfieri by 

the soldiers who guard it. Per Bacco ! I 

was half frightened when I saw him on 

board— ha ! ha ! he has all the aspect of a 

stunted Cyclop, and works so well, that he 

has a fair prospect of being promoted to 

I the rank of taskmaster. He laughs, 

j chuckles, and sings incessantly, but for 

j what reason is beyond my comprehension, 

! as there is nothing here but hard work, 

I heavy blows, and scanty provender— unless 

we except the honour of serving in his 

majesty's galley Sea-Horse, Diavolo 1' he 

j cried, rushing to the other side of the 

i poop, * the Maltese schooner has passed us. 

I Pull, rascals ! give way, ye lubberly Padri 

j —give way fore and aft ! Shall the gallant 

Cavallo Marhio^ the flower of our galleys, 

and the peculiar care of our thrice-blessed 

Madonna, be beaten by a d d scam- 

ipavia?' He bowed and crossed himself 
\'w\lYi %ieaX ^e^iQfC\aa Xs^fert^ a Uttie gilt 
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figure of the Virgin, which occupied a 
niche in the centre of a row of brightly- 
painted buckets, ranged along the top of 
the poop. But Madonna was sued in vain. 
Again the whistling rattans were flourished 
on all sides ; even Gaspare Truffi did not 
escape, and his elfish yell sounded shrill as 
the whistle of a steam-engine when the 
blows descended on his naked hump. 

On — on shot the scampavia, and the 

lofty galley toiled after her in vain ; the 

former carried a press of canvas sufficient 

to run her under the water, which flashed 

like blue fire before her sharp prow, and 

. she shipped sea after sea, as we rounded 

the Capo del Armi, and the snow-clad 

summit of Etna sank beneath the dim 

horizon, astern ; the water was getting 

roug^h, the breeze increasing, and it was 

evident that she must take in sail or be 

capsized. A half-smothered cheer arose 

£rom her crew, who crowded her side, as 

they saw us rapidly dropping astern. 

Boundless was the wrath of Guevarra ; 

lie stamped about the deck, while his long 

sword became entangled at every stride 

"^•ith his little bandy legs ; he curled his 

Taushy whiskers, fumed and blasphemed 

Tike a pagan. Save the slaves, all on 

"board, more or less, partook of his chagrin, 

■while, smiling at his rage, even I could not 

avoid a feeling of annoyance, for one 

becomes jealous of being passed at sea, or 

"beaten by a rival mail, or getting the 

* go-by' from a friend's team on a country 

Toad. 

* By the miraculous blood of Gennaro ! 
I will teach these mongrel curs, these 
Arabian Maltese, to beware how they try 
speed with his majesty's galley. Is the 
^ ready there forward f 

*A11 ready, Signor Capitano,' replied the 
^nner, taking the tompion from the lofty 
forecastle-piece and lighting his match. 

*Then give them a shot between wind 
3nd water. Madonna speed the ball— fire !' 
; The helmsman brought the galley's head 
**Ound, and the thirty - two - pounder was 
^veiled and fired. The Sea-Horse shook 
'^ith the concussion, the shot whistled over 
the water, a breach was made in the low 
bulwarks of the Maltese, and a shower of 
'^hite splinters flew away to leeward. The 
Schooner was immediately thrown in the 
"Wind, down came her fore and main top- 
sails, her jib and staysail, like lightning on 
l>er deck, while the scarlet flag of Britain 
V-as run up to her gafl'-peak. The galley 
Shot ahead, her great latteen sail, that 
tapered away and aloft, was braced sharp 
Xip, and once more we dew forward, while 



the Maltese did not again begin to make 
sail until she was a league or so astern. 

*Bravissimo, Sea-Horse P said Guevarra, 
clapping his hands in glee. ^Now we are 
leaving her, hand over hand.' 

In the ardour of the race he had not 
been paying due attention to his course, 
and, in keeping to seaward of the scam- 
pavia, which was probably bound for the 
Venetian Gulf, the galley was further from 
the land than she ought to have been ; her 
head was turned northward, and, as we 
slowly approached the Apennine chain, the 
promontory of Hercules rose gradually on 
the view. 

We now made but little progress, the 
breeze had died away, the heat of the day 
was intense, for the sirocco was abroad, 
and the air was glittering with sulphuiy 
particles, blown, probably, from the peak 
of Etna. Wearied with their late exertions, 
the overtasked slaves, exposed to the 
broiling sun, sat gazing listlessly, with 
their glaring and bloodshot eyes, on the 
glassy sea, and even the rattan of the drowsy 
and perspiring boatswain failed to rouse 
them from their apathy. The little way 
we made was solely owing to the large 
square mainsail, and, though the galley 
lay close to the scarcely perceptible current 
of air, our progress was not a mile an hour ; 
yet, long before the setting sun began to 
redden the blue Ionian Sea, (Guevarra had 
the mortification to see the little Maltese 
pull with her sweeps round the promontory 
and disappear. 

During the weary noon of that scorching 
day, while the wretched slaves sat naked 
at their oars, exposed to the fierce bright 
sun, Guevarra and his officers were seated 
under a cool awning on the poop, enjoying 
their siesta, after a luncheon of light fruits 
and lighter wines, while the boacswain, his 
mates, the gunner and Ins mates, chewed 
their macaroni, and drank cold water, 
under a similar contrivance, on the fore- 
castle. Miserable was the plight of the 
poor unpitied slaves ; chained to the oaken 
bench, which formed their seat when they 
toiled, and their bed when they slept, and 
on which they were alternately exposed by 
noon to the broiling heat of an Italian 
meridian, and by night to the chtil blasts of 
the ocean ; half naked, continually suffering 
castigation, fed on the worst and coarsest 
food, and packed so closely that dreadful 
diseases were continually breaking out 
an\Qng them. 

*rhc day became closer ; not a breath 

stirred the \ai\'^w\d, \ye^^x^^'afa "axtN "^cfc 

I sea-birds ftoa.Xci^ oii \^:v<^ '2»'C^^ >a^'2»^\SL ^"v ^^ 





CHAPTE3t xxx^nii- 

XHE KEVUU or TBI. CALLXT-9JIVES. 
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■ dMR, «M Oe Ub cf IMgBA I 

1, asd en ifae wide iMuaa S<a. Tcs i 

MJcJg Bltuq ed ia 

if u m^ ibc bri^ttf SOB I 

, _. ! ba relics o* a P«f>)e. a 

I creed dm bM^ passed aaaf, 

ins, and dK pcbbkd 

I Bora, tbe Rmois ef 

, La P-i^w^. and other toans, 
_ ___ce6U0D«icwrTieT.aIlg1ittEcii% 
£ i^iiooe of ifaat broad and knrelv 

1^ (luiar broke Ac slence^ accoaipaitkd 
f a dear voice : it vas yoong Mnom, 

;.„ J i-erse oi I'igaoitis "NoveUa.' 

■begtiuuui; with * Dtmnv l^giadre, alloicfae,' 

' Wonu radbaniiog I aha i look on Oij hxa. 
And •■bold Ihe Kifi encB erf lin. dwJE. and bair: 

Afid Uir bOHHII Ol Blow. SniUE^ lOTcllBl dOIID. 

Ab I •bo KMilil Dot ktn it. and ion to die Ihere > 
Svfrl lo brhotd Uw tmiiJIied mow ! 
'1 ae dark lyc llul foils ' 

'Come, come, earn tenente, slop jour 
iwanglifl^, nnd make sail on tbe galley ? 
rried Cluevarra, sUniag up from tlie sleep 
he had enjoyed under the awning since 
dinner. 'Corpo di Ilacco ! here comes 
the breeze at last,' he continued, snufling it 
over llic quarter ; ' and the tunny-fish—; 
oh ! the fine fellows, ice how they are 
pniiing us in shoals.' 

llumiiiint,' ' Uonnc leggiadre,' etc., the 
lieutenant relinijuiahed his guitar, and 
looked intently over the quarter, 

' lln ! Signor Oucvarra, I knew that the 
clear fire* of Siromboli betokened some- 
thing— behold 1' Ai he spoke, a heavy 
ai)(l don«c bank of clouds spread from the 
northern horiwn, and cradually veiled the 
wbolo olty : the moon diaappcared, or shot 



dense, and 1 U 
■■ cnevinx wity, ensadeiable anxiety aiN , 
^K isssc ti Ate nigfat. The hnk i^rb 
emmallf iteat tbis time retired to ii 
cabin. » OQeT- alone, his cigar and a ^ 
of laciiBta, icsigluBg tbe commaDd I 
ViBDod. The ieaiuics of tbe ymq 
bentmsie ««re (taxied with care. orb 
some gVnuii pre se ntiment ; be ofiet 
v^kcd to sindvanl, lo vatch the wt3ii« 
and kmb u liie vavc^ vhicfa ibe nuhii| 
b reeae edged wiib vhite. StMldenly b I 
ordered Ak ^leat mainsail to be furiel I 
and aB Bade s&og ior tbe oigbt. I 

•Om savcps : jire way there r"niv> ; ' 
TW i^riB pqK «f the boatswain ejiljiv 1'. 



UA pbux amoi^ the slaves, < 
failteno be^ stiit^, silent and m 
ia die daifc. From tbe bosotn ol A 
stanled deep, a fieite yell arose. Iini^ 1 
mj asieni^aacfUaDd tbe boTTOr of Jf — ' 
aa be^ok&ng ibe gaIle}--sU%-e! 
rcsmrung their nwcKitoiMras I 
oar, spriog op at cmce from d 
and rush, some fonraid audi 
shoutiog SL? dnils or i 

A desperate but raomeataty ctuiS 
ensued : most of tbe seamen were lor"" 
orerboaid, vbik tbe rest n-eit; drivCD bi 
the fbiecastlc. Mooni, bra\'e to r 
spfaiig to the front of, tbe po 
drawii^ from his belt pistols (wht_. , 
galley - odiceTS were never nitfaoutX I 
tiied. and a slave fell .bleeding on d 
deck ; tbeu rushing to the sn-i\-el-gtiiis, N 
slued them raimd, to sweep the waist i H 
they were without maiches, and iisdc 
Instinctively I drew my s.abre, but t 
Cismondo thien his arms around nw. 

' Madman '.' he exclaimed, ' would J 
tempt the unfettered fury of two ban 
and fifty niffians,the fiercest in Italy— 
whom ye.irs of slaverj-, ij-ranny. and l( 
have transformed into demons? ,"— 
your sword, sipnor— I alone can t. 
you.' I returned my sabre to its scat)l 
but n groan burst from me on behold^ 
what followed. 

' Corpo di Bacco ! what is aJl t 
cried the captain, rushing upon the n. 
' eh ! a mutiny— a revolt in his majei., 

' in a moment he was borne over, H 

dashed to the deck by the hunchback, n' 
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instantly brained poor Vinoni with one 
blow of a handspike. With one of his 
elfish laughs, he was rushing upon me, 
whirling his club aloft ; and, but for the 
stern intervention of Signor Gismondo, my 
campaign and my days had ended together. 
By what agency he exercised authority 
over these lawless spirits, I know not, but 
the most forward of them slunk away, to 
continue the work of slaughter elsewhere ; 
and frightful were the outcries and din 
around us, as the task-masters and mariners 
perished beneath the weaponless hands, 
and even the teeth of those over whom 
they had so long tyrannized. In one 
minute, the galley was in the possession of 
the slaves ; and the unfortunate captain, 
his boatswain, and two or three Sicilians of 
his crew, were dragged along the benches, 
bound with cords. 

* Follow me — this way, signor — ere worse 
come of your remaining on deck,' said 
Gismondo, hurrying me into a cabin, and 
shutting the sliding-door. *I will forget,^ 
he added, with an icy smile, * how coldly 
and cruelly you stood by while my — my 
daughter was murdered by that high-born 
ruffian, Bivona. May his race perish, or 
be followed by a curse to its latest genera- 
tion r 

' Keenly at this moment do I feel the 
reproach, yet what could I do P' 

' Had you not a sabre ?' he asked, with 
fierce contempt. * Her death— it slaked not 
the thirsty vengeance of our accursed chiefs 

— they sent me to these galleys ' he 

threw himself on a locker, and covered 
his face with his hands. 

How full of excitement and of agony was 
that time to me ! Sad were the cries for 
pity, uttered to the pitiless — for mercy from 
those who had never received it, and knew 
it not — which mingled with the hideous 
uproar that reigned on the creaking deck 
above us. I heard plunge after plunge, as 
the corded victims were flung overboard by 
the desperate revolters, who, to refine 
upon cruelty, tied them back to back, and 
so hurled them into the seething waves, 
without the least chance of escape. 

At last all was silent ; the plunges were 
heard no more, and the last cry of despair 
had died away on the wind : I heard the 
heavy sweeps once more dipping in the 
water, and knew, by the straining of the 
timbers and clatter of the thole-pins, that 
the Sea-Horse was under way again. 

* I hope, major, your late companions do 
not mean to carry me off a prisoner !' 

' No,' he replied gloomily, * and your 
life is safe. These unhappy men have no 



cause to be your enemies — you will be 
shortly sent ashore.' 

* But how were you all enabled to break 
loose, as if by magic ? 

*The little hunchback, whom I verily 
believe to be Satan, possessed strength 
sufficient to wrench his fetters in two ; he 
then stole the master-key from the belt of 
the boatswain, as he slept beside the wind- 
lass ; it was handed along the banks of oars 
up the larboard and down the starboard 
benches — each slave in succession unlock- 
ing his manacles, until it came to me, 
when I opened the accursed padlock, and 
flung it, fetters, key, and all, into the 
ocean.' 

' And these ruffians ' 

*Will form no mean recruit to Franca- 
tripa, Benincasa, or some of those other 
robber chiefs who divide the hills and 
forests of Calabria among them.' 

At that moment, we heard the splash of 
a quarter-boat, as it was hastily lowered 
down from the davits. 

* Signor,' said Gismondo, rising, *the 
boat awaits you, and the sooner we separate 
the better. A den such as this, crowded 
with these poor wretches, whom servile 
labour and the lash have degraded to the 
condition of brutes, cannot be agreeable to 
one in the honourable station of a cavalier 
— a soldier — such as I once was in happier 
days. Adieu 1' he pressed my hand, and 
led me to the side of the galley, where 
the boat was held close to the ladder 
by Frk Maso and three other slaves, who 
had chosen to land on that part of the 
coast. 

*You accompany me, of course, Signor 
Major ?' said I. 

' Never ! Broken in spirit — degraded as 
I am — this naked body— these scars : away, 
leave me to my misery ! leave me ! These 
poor men, at least, will not shrink from — 
adieu ! Signor Dundas — adieu I Frk Maso 
— shove off I' 

Before descending into the boat, I was 
compelled to deliver up my watch and 
purse ; my sabretache was searched, but 
returned to me when found to contain only 
military letters and papers. I should pro- 
bably have been deprived of my epaulettes, 
but, as they were my fighting pair, they had 
become so tarnished by smoke and weather, 
that the searchers allowed them to pass 
unnoticed. 

Gaspare Truffi had now succeeded poor 
little Guevarra in command of *his majesty's 
galley,' as the reward of his strength and 
cunning. He was seated in Madonna's 
niche, on the poop, kicking his heels, swing- 
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ing his long arms like the sails of a mill, 
I slirieking, swearing, and drinking from a 
flaslc of lacrima, by turns. About bvcniy 
sweeps were manned, bul the greater 
number of slaves were busy rummaging 
y lockfau place in search of plunder. 
C night was black and stormy ; iiol a 
vas visible, and the dark outline of the 
land rose up high and gloomily above u«. 
We heard the boom of tlie white breakers, 
s they rolled on tlie rock.y and silent shore, 
and tlieir echoes mingled with the dash of 
the long sweeps, as the galley was pulled 
away, and disappeared in the obscurity 
around us. 

When again I met the Signor Gismondo, 
it was under very different circumstances : 
more fortunate than myself, he reached 
Crotona next day, and was protected by 
the Uuke di tiagnara, who gave him a 
command in bis battalion of the Free 
Calflbri. 

We were soon amidst the surf; and as 
the boat shipped sea after sea, we were 
quickly drenched to the skin. While 1 sat 
rfiivcnog in the slern-sheels, the four 
rescued slaves pulled on in silence, and 
with all their strength, lifting the light 
shallop out of the water at every stroke, in 
their eagerness lo tiead on earth once 
How joyously and strongly they 
seemed to stretch their now unfettered 

'limbs ! 

Having the tiller-ropes, I steered the 

.boat towards a piece of sandy beacb, which 
we discerned through the gloom ; and, tiot 
without fear of crashing on some concealed 
rock, I saw its head shoot into a narrow 
creek, between two jutting crags, against 

■which the eastern current of the Ionian Sea 

'■was running in mountains of angrj' foam. 
In consequence of the boat's headway, the 
fury with which she was pulled, and the 
strength of the curretit, she was run up 
high and flry on the beach, with a con- 
cussion that nearly tossed us all out on the 

The rowers leaped up with a triumphant 
shout of ' Buon viaggio, Signor In^'lese !' 
&nd, springing away towards [be hills, left 

Behold me, then, in a most desolate con- 
dition : landed at midnight on the sea- 
shore, in a remote part of Calabria— the 
lawless land of robbery anii outrage — then 
'the Urra incognita of Europe,' minus my 
valise and purse, and without a guide. 
The rogues had stripped me of every- 
thing, save Bianca's dear little ring, the 
diamond of which my thick le.it hern 
glove had conceajed firom their prying eyes. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE THREE C.'.NDLE-ENDS. 

For some lime I sat by the se3-sli( 
reflecting on what course to pursue, u 
the increased howling of the wind, the re 
of the surl, and a drop or two of r 
splashing on ray face, announced riiat 
rough morning was coming on. Not ino 
ing whom 1 niig^ht encounter, I i 
the want of my pistols. 

Stumbling landward from the i 
beach, 1 succeeded in discovering a 
flight of steps, hewn in the basahic r 
which faced the sea ; but so obscure q 
all around, that, on gaining 
I knew not whether the dark diao 
masses before me were a bank of clouds, 
the termination of the long clmin of 1 
Apennines. 

In a short time I perceived a 1 

twinkling through the glootn, and o__, 

discern a little bay or harbour, where thr 

,mall crafl lay at anchor, close under tl 

lee of the high land, A narrow \ 

brought me to a neat little cottage, Bi 

the low roof of which the vines danjibe 

igling with the orange ■trees, ^Si 

led their rich foliage and gvldeQ b 

ive the sea-beat promontory. 1^8(4 

i increasing, the clouds began to nS 

and break, the rain to descend, and asjl 

star, red, bright, and fiery, sparkling ob 

dark and distant horizon, was lost at tin 

the billows of the Ionian main tunt 

and rolled between it and me. 

Gladly I knocked at the cottage di 
and after a long delay an aged donit 
[appeared at a loop or slit, through whn 
the rays of her lamp shot fortli, radiatiL 
into the gloom ; she seemed unable 1 
understand and unwilling to admit n 

'Open the door,' said a man's % 

' should it be a robber, what have wft, 
fear? I never harmed the brigands, U 
they dare not to meddle with me:.' 

1 expected, from this defying and c£ii 
dent tone, to behold some very feiw... 
personage when the door was openet^ Sg 
was therefore agreeably surprised on Jx*' 
welcomed by a reverend old man, * 
silver hairs, and a most patriarchal be 
flowing from a pleasing and benevolc 
countenance, it was my old friend, (" 
Ilasilian priest of Squillaci, and we imn 
diately recognised each other. Otl t. 
apologizing for disturbing him at an hO' 
so unreasonable, he replied : 
' Say no more, signor ; I am the priest ( 
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.Tn.is district, and my door is open to all ; 
!i^-on\ the great lord to the poor lazzarone, 
all are equally welcome here. But thrice 
Mv el come the soldier ; for, though now but 
a. poor padre, I have borne arms in my 
^outh, and fought in the wars of Charles 
«f Parma, and I love the sight of a soldier, 
•for the sake of the thoughts of other 
■years.' 

In the snug room of the Basilian, with 
my feet on the firepan of charcoal, I par- 
took of a slight supper, and related the 
seizure of the galley and the destruction of 
her officers and crew — a tale which filled 
the gentle old Greek with horror. I then 
recurred to the urgent nature of my 
despatches, and the dilemma in which I 
found myself, in consequence of being 
stripped of everything requisite to enable 
me to pursue my journey. 

' Keep yourself easy, signer,' said my 
host ; * a little craft, bound northward, put 
into the harbour below, a few hours after 
sunset, to repair some damage sustained at 
sea, and I have no doubt her master will, 
at my request, be happy to land you at 
Crotona.' 

I was well pleased to hear this. After a 
little more conversation, the Basilian re- 
tired, and I slept till sunrise upon his sofa, 
with my cloak over me. 

The skipper of whom he had spoken 
came to breakfast with us, and I discovered 
he had charge of the scampavia which had 
suffered froin the Sea-Horse? s forecastle 
gun. Her starboard bulwark and part of 
her mainmast had been so much injured, 
that he had run into the little cove for the 
double purpose of repairing the damage 
and waiting till the threatened squall blew 
past. 

Maestro Maltei was, as his nameJmports, 
a thorough Maltese— quick-sighted, polite, 
and intelligent. His features displayed all 
the national peculiarities of his race ; the 
black, shining Arabian eyes,, thick lips, and 
swarthy visage. He was a stout man, 
upwards of thirty, and clad in a yellow 
cotton shirt, embroidered on the breast 
and sleeves ; over it he wore an ample 
vest of red velvet, adorned with innumer- 
able little silver buttons ; a long silk scarf 
encircled his waist, and retained his 
sheathed knife, and on his head he wore a 
long tricoloured woollen cap, which hung 
down his back below the waistband of his 
white cotton breeches. He had rings in his 
ears, and a rosary round his neck : alto- 
gether, Maestro Maltei, though he had 
much of the pirate in his aspect, was, in 
reality, as smart a nautical dandy as one 



could see in these days lounging about the 
galley-arches at Malta. 

After breakfast, he returned on board, 
promising to send for me when ready to 
put to sea. Anxious to proceed, I watched 
from the windows of the priest's house the 
operations of the carpenter busy at work, 
though the weather was lowering, and 
torrents of rain fell at intervals during the 
day, which dragged on slowly. I soon 
became heartily tired of the Basilian, who 
bored me for six consecutive hours with 
an essay he was writing on the lives of 
two eminent ancients — Quintius Ennius, 
a Calabrian, the friend of Scipio and 
Laelius, author of eighteen books of me- 
trical annals, and tragedies, epigrams, and 
satires innumerable ; and Aurelius Cas- 
siodorus, a Roman patrician and minister 
of Theodric, who founded a great monas- 
tery near Squillaci, where he wrote a 
history of the Goths. 

Politeness compelled me to endure com- 
placently the learned pedantr>' of the 
reverend father, to whose hospitality I 
was so much indebted ; but I rejoiced 
when the bare -legged mate of the Santelmo 
approached with the information that she 
was ready to put to sea. Immediately 
after dinner I went on board with my ears 
ringing with the Grecian's sonorous voice, 
and the epigrams, satires, and witty sayings 
of the immortal Quintius, whom I had never 
heard of before, and have seldom heard of 
since. 

The weather, which had been alternately 
cloudy and sunny, now settled down into 
a dull gray evening ; the whole sky became 
canopied by dusky vapour, which towards 
sunset was streaked with a pale, stormy 
yellow ; the saffron sun was seen for a few 
minutes, as it sank behind the hills of 
Oppido, and, as the light died away, the 
sea turned gloomy and black. The wind 
blew in gusts, and the billows rolled on the 
beach with a hollow sound : everything 
betokened a rough night ; but the Maltese 
were ready for sea, and the warps were 
cast off. I had some misgivings about 
sailing in such weather, but concealed my 
anxiety. The other two craft, a xebecque 
and a sloop, remained at anchor, and their 
crews showed no sign of preparing for sea. 
I spoke of this to Maestro Maltei, and 
asked if he thought they expected rough 
weather. 

* Probably they do, signor,^ said he, 
removing his cigar, as he walked to and 
fro on the weather side of the quarter- 
deck, while the fleet schooner flew onward, 
straining under her bellying canvas. * The 
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' rhen stormy weather is expected ? 

'Doubtless we shall have a dirty night ; 
but, having repaired all the damage done 
by that cursed shot, and, moreover, having 
ijteceived from my very good friend, the 
fiasilian father, three sacred wax candles, 
which have burned before the shrine of 
Our Lady of Bova, after being duly 
blessed and sanctified by the Uishop of 
Cosenia^-— ' 

'And \w\\\\ these •' 

'We light our binnacle, and no danjci 
can overwhelm us.' 

' On the faith of thess, you put to sea 
on a stormy night — three old candle- 
ends ' 

' Undoubtedly, signor,' said he, turning 
jaway abruptly, while I was equally annoyed 
hy his folly and ignorance. 

The Santtiino, as she was named, was 
1 stnart little schooner, with a lofty, taper- 
ing mainmast ; she was broad in the beam, 
but sharp at the bows, where an image of 
ber saintly patron spread his arms above 
■the deep. Her well-scrubbed decks were 
flush and white, while the brass plates ou 
her four carronades, her binaacle-lamps, 
:and the copper on her sides, were all 
polished, and shone like burnished gold. 
S be was gaudily painted, and straight as 
,a lance from stem to sfcrn. With all her 
snowy canvas sec, we ran along the coast, 
&vaured by the land-breeie, and soon saw 
•the lights of Gieraizo and the Locrian 
'iBraples of Palepali vanish behind us in 
the dusk. Upon a wind, the Sanlelmo 
sailed admirably, and midnight saw us far 
beyond the Capo Scilo ; but the breeie 
had increased so much that, notwithstand- 

[ing his intense faith in the candle-ends. 
Maltei was obliged to take in sail. Still 
more tough grew the gale ; the night 
became darker ; the high outline of the 
Calabrian hills could be discerned no n 
and the breaking sea was covered 
while foam. The miraculous candles had 
been lighted in the binnacle with great 
'formality by the cabin-boy, on his bare 
knees, imploring, at the same time, ir 
names of St. Elmo and St. John of Malta, 
a peaceful night for the master ar.d crew. 

The blessed candles burned and sputtered 
merrily ; the bushy- whiskered and grim- 
visaged limoniere hitched up his cotton 
breeches, twitched down the net which 
confined his long black hair, and grasped 
the helm in confident silence. But harder 
blew the wind; it roared through the 




I rigging, and the Sanlilino was 
I through the rolling sea, stripped 
her canvas. 

The mate slung himself from the ppi 
yard, and, when endeavouring to | ' 
candle in the hand of the image 
cutwater, dropped overboard, and 
' "ow !) was seen no more. The 
V became excited. 
Clew up the fore-topsail— in wi 
fore-staysail ! Saints and devils ! be 

11! you !' yelled Maltei, through his; , 
ing-trumpeL 'Close reef the foresail,^ 
lake in everything else fore and aft. t. 
Bacco! — Our Blessed Lady t — Devil: 
hell ! Look sharp, will yc ! Quick, ^ 
or I will shoot the last man olf the dtd 
Away, aloft, whtlc ye can get out cm d 

But not a man ivouid venture, a 
Maltei might as well ha\e roared lo t 

'Corpol you blundering asses, let ; 

go by the sheets, then. Apostles X 

angels ! Quick, cowards ! let fly, or B 

asts will go by the board.' 

The order was obeyed ; the mdv 

rattled, tlie blocks shrieked, the am 

fiew to Iceivard, split to riband^ iMd 

crackled and lashed the rigging as 4» 

ipped on the furious wind ; but weescni 

capsiic, and the schooner skimmed wi 

nder her close-reefed foresail, while Mill 

took the tiller, and strove to keep her! 

rse, swearing and praying \ 

The loss of the mate and the incnani 
tempest rendered all gloomy and & 
contented. Anon there was a cry- 
instinctively grasped the bulwarics. 
tremendous sea was shipped ; tt t» 
the whole deck, washing three sull 
the long boat, all the spare booms i 
spars, overboard; also the binnacle, « 
the compass and— horror of horrors t— 
three miraculous candles, which woe 
tinguishcd in an instant. 

A howl of dismay burst Trom the Malt 
who from that time seemed to abandon 
hope and exertion. For a momeoi, 
schooner staggered and stood still ; 
such another sea burst over her, she n 
have foundered ; but, saved by her bi 
ancy, as the water ran off her djcck, 
again plunged forward on her peii 

Eaih. A groan burst from Maltei on 
olding the candles washed overboa 
he quitted the helm, and abandoned 
schooner lo her fate. 

'Signor Maltei — I'ailr.me di Vascell 
madman and blockhead X 
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rushing towards the tiller, which snapped 
its ropes and was dashed to pieces m an 
instant. The SanteLmo fell away round, 
and yawing from side to side, flew at a 
fearful rate before the wind. There was 
a crash ! the foremast went by the board, 
bringing the main topmast down with it; 
the wreck fell to leeward, and was swept 
away astern, while the vessel lay a helpless 
log upon the sea, tossing about like a cork, 
and exposed continually to the^ waves, 
which hurried on in successive mountains, 
as if to overwhelm the shattered ship, 
rolling with fury over the deck, and bury- 
ing her far into the deep, dark trough of 
the midnight sea. A torrent of water 
pouring down the companion-hatch filled 
the cabin ; others succeeded ; the vessel 
became water-logged, and the wood lumber 
in- her hold" alone prevented her from 
sinking. . - - 

* Holy St Elmo ! blessed Madonna ! 
and O Thou, who walked on the waters— 
who said to the storm, " Be still," and it 
was still— look upon us I' cried the sur- 
vivors of the crew. 

'Master Maltei,' said I bitterly, *you 
have thrown away your vessel, and . the 
lives of all on board, by your despicable 
ignorance and want of seamanship. Your 
crew, are cowards, and unworthy to sail 
under a British flag !' 

He made no reply ; but, sunk in gloomy 
apathy, remained lashed to the capstan, 
while I secured myself similarly to the 
w^indlass ; from stem to stem the bulwarks 
were totally gone, save a fragment which 
afforded me shelter at the bow. 

When the storm lulled a little, I pre- 
vailed on the sailors to rig a sail forward 
with some canvas and two spare spars 
brought up from below ; and a jury fore- 
mast was soon set up, with a dexterity 
which showed what the men were capable 
of, if properly directed. Now, once more 
before the fierce hurricane, the sharp 
schooner drove on, with the speed of a 
galloping horse ; but v/hether running in 
full career against the rocks of Stilo, or 
away into the Ionian Sea, we had not the 
least idea. The seven survivors began to 
work at the pumps, and we all took heart 
anew as daylight slowly approached, and 
the long night, with its excitement and 
horror, passed away. 

It came, the sunless morning — a gray 
sky, a black sea — a cold gloom everywhere. 
Afar off, we discerned land on the larboard- 
bow; but there was not a sail in sight, 
save a ship which rode securely under the 
coast, with her top-gallant-masts struck. 



I had no doubt it was the Amphion an- 
chored off Cape della Colonna, the pro- 
montory so close to the place of my 
destination. 

We were drenched to the skin, and had 
been so all night ; we were without food, 
yet continued to toil at the pumps, which 
soon, to our gieat dismay, brought up 
clear water. The sea having torn away 
stern-post and rudder, the pumps were 
our only chance of safety ; and the Maltese, 
encouraged by my example (more than that 
of their skipper), worked until they were 
sinking with fatigue. On, on we flew 
before the sweeping wind, and soon lost 
sight of 

* Fair Lacinia, graced with Juno's fane.* 

Once more the mountains sank beneath 
the horizon, and soon nothing but sea and 
sky were around us, as we flew before the 
blast into the Gulf of Tarentum, where we 
were at the mercy of the wind and tide 
during the whole of that miserable day. 
The sailors became dejected ; three quitted 
the pumps and betook themselves to prayer, 
and the leaks gained on us. Four men 
still continued to toil, exposed to every 
wave that washed over the defenceless 
deck, which was then almost level with 
the ocean, and the planking was so slippery 
that we were in continual danger of being 
carried away to leeward. 

*The sunless day went down;' night 
began" to darken sea and sky, and we 
contemplated its approach with gloomy 
forebodings and absolute horror. The 
Santelmo now made less way, in con- 
sequence of the thoroughly wetted state 
of her cargo, which buried her to the chain- 
plates in the water, where she lurched and 
pitched heavily. When it was dark, the 
gale increased ; not a star was visible, 
and the dense gloom thickened in every 
direction around us. 

By breaking through a bulk-head, the 
carpenter contrived to get up a keg of 
brandy from the forehold, and with a 
reckless shout the sailors crowded around 
him. They drank copiously, and the 
liquor rendered them mad ; they yelled 
and screamed, shaking their clenched 
hands at the storm in defiance, reviling 
the Basilian and his candles, and cursing 
St. Elmo, whose head the carpenter clove 
with his hatchet. 

In the midst of this ghastly nierriment, 
while they were dancing furiously, hand 
in hand, over the slippery deck, a tre- 
mendous sea took us right amidship. I 



saw It 



commiT 



on, dark, heaving, and 
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terrible,— s roaring mountain of liquid 
blackncBs — and embriiced the nmdiass 
with al! the strength with which despair 
and love of life endued me. In irresistible 
fury, the stupendous wave rolled its mighty 
volume over the wreck ; when it passed 
aivay, 1 was ahmc. It Jiad swept into ihe 
boiling sea every one of them. A cry 
c-ime feebly on the bellowing wind, and 
all was over. I heard only the hiss of 
the dashing spray, and the plunging of 
the wreck, as alternately it rose on * 
crest of a wave, and thundered down 
the yawning ocean. I had bound myself 
securely to the windlass with my sash, 
tny principal fear was that the w; 
logged hull might sink, for in such a sea, 
and when so lar from land, swimming 
Would be unavailing. 

Oh, ihc multiplied horrors of that dismal 
night ! How gladly, amid that intense 
ocean solitude, I would have hailed the 
anunij of a human voice— a glimpse of the 
distant shore— a gleam from a lonely star. 
Strange visions of home and happiness— 
of sunny fields and green moving woods — 
floated before me. Then came other 
Scenes and sounds — the boom of cannon 
and the roll of the dmms. Now I was 
leading on my stormers at Scylla ; anon I 
was with Bianca — I heard her soft, low 
voice, her sweet Italian tone, and her 
gentle hand clasped mine 



CHAPTER XL. 

WHO IS HE? 

From a state of dreamy apathy— a de- 
lirium between sleeping and waking, the 
very fever of desperation — the increased 
roar of ocean aroused me. Through the 
sullen gloom I discerned, ahead, a mighty 
barrier of rocks against which the sea was 
running with incredible fury, casting the 
foam of its breakers to the clouds, and 
tarrying the wreck onwards to total de- 
struction. I heard my heart beat ; the 
critical moment was come for safety or 
destruction. 1 drew off my boots, buttoned 
up the despatches in the breast of my coat, 
.£nd casting another glance at that frown- 
ing, sable, and appalling barrier of ruck, 
felt my heart sink within me ; yet that 
heart had never Quailed ID the breach, or on 
the battlefield. 



pieiy ei _ , 

' hands « 



An exclamation of 
my lips, and suppliantly my \ 
raised to iieaven. Next momcn 
a frightful crash ! the parting \ __ 
beneath me, die deck split under ir. 
and I was struggling breathlessly in 
dark water, amid the dashing btei. 
which were covered with froth and fc_ 
and fragments of spare masts, yards, fl 
cargo, planks, etc. ; from these ! TfsM 
more than one severe blow ; while blioC 
with spray, sick at heart, and tremblii^ I 
every nerve, I swam towards this bli ' ^ 
terrible shore. Thrice my hand t., 
the slippery rocks, and thrice the g 
waves sucked me back into iheir ». 
vortex ; but one flung me headlong ft 
on a ledge, and 1 grasped, convuIsi\-e^, 
strong, tough seaweed which grew M 
beeiiing face. 

Fervently thanking heaven for my es 
I clambered up the slippery clifii-, br 

the reach of the breakers, — ' '--— 

heavy spray beat over 
After stopping for a few mintiti^ 
breath, and recall my scattera 
I ascended to the summit ; thejjj 
spread before me, and a few 

a distance announced ; 

A distant bell tolled the eleventh 
i I walked forward along a road bon._.. 
by trees ; but my knees bent tremnlooi 
at every step, for 1 still felt the roU of fte 
ship and the dull boom of the ocean, am 
thehiss of itssaltfrothy breakers yet 

As if its object had been accompltsBedS 

the destruction of the little schooner, ■" 

n, which had raged so long nowljfj 

e aw.ty ; the trees became less agiiai 

the veil of dark clouds, which had obscnR 

the face of heaven, withdrew, and the wlw 

were seen sparkling in the blue di 

Though rejoicing in my safety, and wt] 
ing the poor fellows who had perished^ 
moved on in dread and doubt, shiverir 
with cold and misery. My uniform ir 
drenched with salt-water, and studs do 
e, and my head and feet were withe 
covering. I longed to leara whether iL 
had ihrouTi me on the Calabrian shore,! 
that of Otranto ; if on the latter, 1 B 
certain of becoming a prisoner to £ 
French, whose commanders often £ 

played, at that time, more of the s 

spirit of the Revolutionists, than of tin 
chivalry which distinguished the bra» 
soldiers of the empire. When I thaugbto 
the many years of captivity which mte 
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elapse ere I again beheld Bianca or my 
home, 1 almost regretted that the ocean 
had not swalloved me up, immediate death 
appearing preferable to the sickenmg future 
I anticipated ; hope deferred for years, 
promotion stopped, and prospects blighted, 
perhaps, for ever. 

As I walked slowly forward, my feet were 
soon cut Ijy the hard flinty road, which I 
pursued towards the town. But the ap- 
pearance of a handsome little villa, in the 
centre of a lawn, standing by the wayside, 
changed my intentions ; I did not hesitate 
to approach the house, deeming it safer to 
acquaint an Italian gentleman with my 
condition, than to proceed, with the 
chance of being captured by the quarter- 
guard of a French camp or canton- 
ment. 

Passing through an ornamental wicket, 
I approached the villa, which was sur- 
rounded by a paved terrace, enclosed by a 
stone balustrade ; every window was dark, 
save one on the ground-floor, which ap- 
peared made to open like a folding-door. 
In front of this, a flight of marble steps 
descended from the terrace, between two 
pedestals, on each of which reposed a 
sculptured lion. I stood before the window 
between the crimson curtains of which the 
interior was revealed, and its decorations 
and furniture were moie splendid than 
the general aspect of the villa led me to 
expect. 

An aged man, of a venerable, benign, 
and truly noble aspect, sat near an ebony 
table, on which he leant, intently reading 
by the light proceeding from the globe of a 
silver lamp. He wore a baretta of crimson 
velvet, adorned in front with a gold cross, 
and a cape and stockings of scarlet peeped 
out from under an ample dressing-gown of 
faded brocade which enveloped his person. 
A few thin silvery hairs escaped from 
beneath his cap, and they glittered in the 
lamplight ; his forehead was high and 
commanding, the curve of his lip was 
majestic, and there was an indescribable 
dignity in his whole aspect. His cheek 
and brow were pale, yet at times his eyes 
sparkled" as brightly as those of an Italian 
girl, as he conned over an old and dis- 
coloured piece of parchment, to which 
various seals and coloured ribands were , 
attached. 

I know not what it was that agitated me 
at that moment, but there was something in 
the presence of that venerable stranger 
which, as it were, drew me insensibly 
towards him, and all dread of acquainting 
him with my situatiop and intrusting him 



with my liberty and safety vanished. Once 
more, ere essaying, I looked steadily at 
him. He was replacing the charter in an 
iron safe, and had drawn forth another, to 
which a seal like a pancake was appended. 
The light flashed more fully on his features 
than it had done before, and, strange to 
say, they appeared to me like those of an 
old friend, or of one whom I had a dim 
recollection of having seen before : but 
where, I endeavoured in vain to recollect. 

*Oh,my illustrious brother "he exclaimed, 
' though thy gallant heart is mouldering at 
Frescati, thy memory will be cherished 
while chivalry and valour are respected 
among men.' He paused and lay back in 
an arm chair, when I could perceive that 
tears were running down his cheeks ; but 
the deep emotion passed away, and he 
again resumed his reading I then tapped 
gently on the casement, and iifting the 
latch, entered the apartment. 

' Pardon this intrusion — be not alarmed, 
reverend signor.' 

He started, the paper fell from his hand, 
he closed the safe with precipitation, and 
grasping the gilded knobs of his arm-chaii, 
stared at me in astonishment. Certainly, 
my appearance was not very prepossessing ; 
my old fighting-coat, which had long since 
acquired a purple hue by campaigning and 
the blood of wounds, had become of a 
most unique colour by being drenched in 
salt water. I was unshaven, grisly, and 
gaunt of visage, minus boots and hat, and 
my damp hair hung around my face in 
matted locks. 

* A British officer in my presence, and at 
this time of night !^ he exclaimed. * Whence 
come you, sirP he added, surveying me 
with a proud, stem glance, which gradually 
melted into one more pleasant and benign. 
'Your name and purpose, signor ?' 

' Claude Dundas, a captain of the 62nd 
regiment, and aide-de-camp to General Sir 
John Stuart, now serving in the Calabrias.' 

' Stuart — Stuart P he muttered ; * the 
times are indeed changed when —you say 
your name is Dundas ? Which family are 
you of?' 

Though surprised at this question from 
an Italian lord, I satisfied him ; he smiled 
and said, '/ know them.' 

* lUustrissimo, I have undergone great 
misery during the past storm in the Gulf of 
Tarento, and m this condition have been 
wrecked. I know not upon what part of 
the Italian shores I have been thrown, buf 
trust to be received with that hospitality 
which I, as an officer of Italy's ally, have a 
right to expect' 

6—2 
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' Welcome, signor, but excuse my rising, 
never rise but to equals. No Briton in 
distress ever sought succour from me in 
irain, yet lilUe — little, truly, do these 
^retical islanders deserve favour at my 
■bands. OLi, Catanio !' 

He rang a silver handbell, and an 
attendant, or old priest, made his appear- 
, who exhibited the same aspect of 
dismay tliat his master had done on be- 
holding me. 

' With us, signor,' said my bost, ' you are 
ife, allliough Massena's soldiers swarm 
ievcrywhere around us. Here you can 
remain in disguise until we discover some 
means of sending you to Calabria.' 

' You speak my very wishes — I am 
(.deeply indebted to you. Upon what part 
of the coast have I been thrown?' 

r Cannc, in liasilicatn, a few miles 
from the frontier of Upper Calabria.' 

' I am, then, in rear of fhe French lines 
at Cassano ? sa.id 1, aghast at the inielli- 
gence. 

He bowed. 

' Follow Catanio ; change your attire, 
and partake of some refreshment — go ! 
afterwards I will speak with you.' 

He had all the air and tone of a man 
who through life had been accustomed to 
wield authurity. 

' liasilicata '.' I repeated inwardly as we 
retired ; it seemed almost incredible tliai 
I'the water -logged wreck, under a jury- 
Jbcesail, even when aided by wind and 
lide, could have run so lar up the gulf since 
daybreak. Her sailing must have averaged 
■five knots an hour since wc lost sight of 
'the Capo della Colonna. Catanio, who by 
Ills taciturnity and outward trim appeared 
■to be a monk, led me into an anteroom, 
where he furnished me with dry apparel. 
tasked him numerous questions concerning 
iny host, but he seemed very unwilling 
gratify my curiosity. 

' Signor Catanio,' said I, while slipping 
on a pair of black cotton breeches, ' ' 
presume he is a man of rank? 

' In Italy none is nobler, the vicegerent 
of God excepted,' he replied energetically. 

'Yon are an Abbruzzese, by your acccnl 
1 think?' 

The old fellow smiled sourly and took : 
great pinch of snuff. 

' I am an honest man,' said he, handing 
his snuff-box to me and bundling my wei 
unifonn somewhat contemptuously into a 
cliest, which he locked. 

A/Jt/ in_y /last,' I continued, ili rusting on 

'cJcsc^-Q Jacket, 'he muHb^ n chinch- 
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tyle him " his eminence," but 
we, his faithful domestics and followers^—' 

' Eminence I— is he Cardinal Ruffo ? 

' Ruffo, the apostate 1' repeated the other, 
ivith such intense scorn that I was un- 
deceived. 

' He is a cardinal, at al! events, and I 
(unhappy pagan !) have been styling him 
plain signor. E.'iCuse my laughing, but, 
faith : one feels so comfortable in thestf 
dry clothes after the misery of^bnt what iS 
this ? 1 am not going to a masquerade !' 

'it is our master's pleasure that yoU 
attire yourself thus,' said Catanio, handing^ 
me a. cassock and thrce-ffapped hat lite 
his own ; ' it is your only safe disguise.' 

' It is just like a snug dressing-gown, 
after all,' said I, donning the garmenL 

' You are a perfect monk, signor,' said 
the old man, smiling kindly ; ' but do not! 
keep your head so erect; that is. an ol(jj 
habit. Ah ! there was a time —but hei^ 
are your beads— tie the girdle thus. Uravo!' 
you are a very monk.' 

' SnofT, grease, garlic, etc., exceeded,' I 
thought. 

'1 am happy to assist in saving a. 
countryman from those false Frenchmen.' 

' A countryman — what ! are yon a 
Scotchman ? 

' Bom and bred, sir,' said he, laying 
aside his Italian, and with an effort tb^ 
calling the strong uorihem dialect of his 
boyhood. ' I was called Duncan Calanacli, 
and in happier days dwelt near Lochaber,! 
in old Caledonia, which I would fain behold 
once more before I die.' 

The eyes of the old man glistened, a. 
we shook hands with all the brotherly 
warmth of heart with which Scot greet* 
Scot in a foreign land. 

' I rejoice to meet in this place a subject 
of old George Ul.' 

' I am no subject of his. The petty 
princes ' 

' Ha ! some follower of Watt, who was 
beheaded for treason— eh ? 

' No,' he replied, proudly and sternly ; ' I 
follow no traitor— nor do 1 participate 

At that moment his master's bel| rang 
loudly, and he hurriedly withdrew. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

THE CARDINAL. 

In a few minutes he led me back to the 
presence of my host. A slight repast had 
been hastily laid for me in a snug little 
library, the walls of which were adorned 
with a few trophies of arms and portraits, 
some of them veiled by crimson curtains ; 
but I was too much interested in the cold 
fowls, the sparkling wine, and other viands 
displayed on the snowy table-cloth, to 
bestow a thought upon anything else. On 
entering I bowed profoundly to his emi- 
nence, who occupied a large gilt chair, 
cushioned with crimson velvet. Catanio 
seated himself at tbe table, to help me. 

*Make yourself quite at home, signor,' 
said my host, * and sup without ceremony ; 
being lashed to a wreck for ten hours is 
enough to give any man an appetite ; but 
excuse my not bearing you company. I 
have already supped, the hour is late, and 
I do not usually admit strangers to my 
table. Catanio, be attentive to our friend.' 

Catanach — or Catanio— filled my glass 
with glowing sherry ; and long ere the 
speech of my host was finished, I had 
dissected the major part of an excellent 
fowL My eye fell upon my figure reflected 
in a mirror opposite, and I could scarcely 
restrain my mirth ; I was a perfect canon, 
save that a head of curly brown hair 
supplied the place of a shaven scalp. 

'Truly, signor, you make an excellent 
friar,' said the cardinal, who seemed to 
know what was passing in my mind ; * and 
I doubt not that were you to resign the 
sword and belt for the cross and cord, you 
might rise in our Caiholic Church, as many 
of your countrymen from Douay have done. 
You must be aware,' he continued, after a 
pause, * that while here, in rear of Massena 
and Regnier's lines, you run considerable 
risk of discovery, with the danger of sus- 
picion as a spy. . But the ruthless marshal 
never disturbs my household ; and while 
with it you are safe. He regards me with 
respect : although his master's iron hand 
robbed me of the little that war, rebellion, 
and crime had left me — the poor remnant 
of the fairest patrimony in Europe.' 

' I am indebted to your eminence ; it 
would be a death-blow to my hopes to be 
taken prisoner just now, and would quite 
play the devil with me !' 

*A British frigate often comes up the 
^ulf as far as Canne.' 



* I will send you off to her by a boat : to 
pass the French pickets at Cassano is too 
dangerous a. mode of escape. I wish to 
befriend you, signor, and would deplore — 
ah ! I love the scarlet coat ; for I, too, have 
worn it in my youth.' 

* A cardinal in a red coat ! In our service, 
my lord ?' 

* No,' he replied coldly, while his eyes 
sparkled and his cheek flushed. * No , but 
when I commanded fifteen thousand French 
infantry at Dunkirk, in the service of my 
father, whose portrait is behind you.' 

From the incomprehensible speaker I 
turned to the portrait, which was that of a 
dark and oval-featured cavalier, in a long 
wig, which flowed over his steel breast- 
plate and scarlet coat ; his eyes possessed 
the same keen and proud expression which 
I beheld in those of the Italian. 

* I presume, my lord, you have seen 
service ?' 

* None worth mentioning,' he replied ; 
and after pausing awhile, till Catanio had 
retired and the table was cleared, he thus 
continued : ' And you are a Scotsman ? 
How 1 love to meet with one ! . Ah ! capi- 
tano, the Scots were a loyal people once ; 
bur how changed since their rampant 
Presbyterian priesthood have moulded the 
nation to their purpose — the designing 
heretics ! Oh, cunning clodpoles ! I may 
live to mar you yet.' 

* You, eminenza ?' 

* I,' he replied, his eyes sparkling again. 

* You have been in Scotland, I presume ?' 
I asked, with an air of pique. 

' Never ; but the name of that country 
finds an echo in my heart. Though born 
a Roman, the ideas of your people, their 
Lowland nobles, and the chiefs of the loyal 
and illustrious clans, are all well known to 
me. Dear to me indeed is every inch of 
the isle of Great Britain— though, truly, I 
owe little to the land which set a price on 
the heads of my nearest and dearest rela- 
tives.' 

' Whom have I the honour of address- 
ing ? 

* Your king P he replied, with a deep 
voice, which caused me to start, as he rose 
erect from his chair, and his tall and vener- 
able figure seemed to dilate, and his faded 
cheek to glow. * Your king, sir,' he added, 
in pure English ; 'one, at least, who should 
have been so, buf the hands of time and 
fijte are now laid heavily upon him. I am 
Henry the Second of Scotland atid tUe, 

duke oi \oxV— ww, A-^^Ww^^^ -^^ "^^ 



yea, hartU)' hast ihou dealt wiih me ! Ex- , 
belled from Rome by Napoleon, robbed of i 
biy estates, and driven to penury in my old | 
gge, I dwell here in forgotten obscuritj', 
gybsisttug on that poor pittance which is 
yearly doled out by the Government of 
Uritam. Vet let me not be ungr teful to 
Ceorge their king— even that le might 
have withheld from me. A time may come 
■'—God hath given, and God can take away. 
You know me now, sir— let your wonder 

As if exhausted by this outburst of his 
troubled spirit, the venerable cardinal sank 
back in his chair, while I arose from mine 
in a very unpleasant state of astonishment, 

Sleasure, and doubt ; astonishment at the 
iscovery, a joyous pleasure at beholding 
Jhe aged and illustrious prelate (even then 
the secret idol of many a heart which dung 
to memories of the past), and doubt how to 
Bddress him, having heard that he exacted 
Jhe title of 'majesty,* which it was as much 
as my commission was worth to yield him. 
£ut a spell was upon me. 1 hud looked on 
king's at the head of armies, surrounded by 
their staff and courtiers, and, though 
banners were lowered, and cannon 
thundered in salute, to me they were just 
Its other men ; but in the air and aspect of 
jheaged Henry Stuart, even in that humble 
apartment, and surrounded by nd externa! 
■grandeur, save that with which the mind 
invested him— with no insignia of royalty, 
save those with ivliich inborn grace and 
majesty arrayed him. there was a nameless 
charm, a potent and mysterious influence, 
■which quite bewildered me ; and all the 
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stirring memories of the past— s 
at least, to every thorough Si 
rushed upon my mind like a H 
was a sensation of happiness, , 
chivatric sentiment and honest v 
which accompanied them. I bowed, with 
iroper humility, before the old cardinal 
luke, whose proud, dark eyes sparkled 
again as he extended his hands above my 
head, and, forgettintf his imaginary maiesty 
in the cliurchman, bestowed on me a solemn 
l^tin benediction. 

'Wear this in memory of me' 
He threw around my neck a riband, to 
which a gold medal wns .attached ; and 
when the tumult of my spirits passed away, 
(ind I raised my head, he was gone. 
Cntanio stood beside me. 
_*//as Ac no/ [}ic air of a king ? he askeil, 
'/ii/ea bitter smile curled hh ihiu lips, and 
op hissbarp gray eye. ■ You are afraid 
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majesiy has rented for ihe night ; altow mft 
to le.^d you lo your apartment,' 

In ihe solitude of my chamber, 1 i 
deavoured to unravel Ihe chaos of thought 
ihit whirled through ray brain. The drivmg 
wreck, the drowning crew, and the terror^; 
of the midnight storm— die white sail foam., 
the roaring sea, the clilfs up which 
clambered^ the villa, the cardina!-dub 
blessing me— nil passed before m 
review. 1 drew forth the riband a 
to examine them : Ihe latter was i 
gold ; it was one of those struck by orde 
of the cardinal, on the death of his brothe] 
Prince Charles, and distributed among ia 
friends (who even then, as his papers afte; 
wards revealed, were both powerful 311^^ 
numerous), in commemoration of his ia\aA 
nary succession. It bore his head ip boj 
relief, with Ihe motto, ' Henricus Nonw 
AngliajRex.' Onlhcreversewasaci 
ported by Britannia and the Virgin ; behiit 
rose a bridge and cathedral, with the a 
of Britain. Geor^'e I H. became poas 
of two of those smgular medals, but, pel 
haps, i was the first of his officers whi 
received one from the hand of York ; 1 
have preserved the gift, with pt^oper reveil 
ence, in memory of an interview wUdi ] 
shall never forget. 

Next morning, I was awakened bv l) 
familiar but unwelcome sound of druri,. 
beating. Dressing in mv strange garb, sni 
descending to the lawn, which Ifiy a 
the mansion, I walked forth to enjOy 
ramble in solitude. 1 looked on my GiiOVI 
hat, the serge sleeves ii,nd knotted girdle < 
my strange atlire. Three days ago I wa 
aide-de-camp to the Count of Maida, gallop 
-ng along the line on a garrison parade 
to-day, a monk, and a follower of Henr] 
Stuart, the card! nr, I -duke of York I 

The beauty of the scenery and freshnes^ 
of the morning drew my steps lowardi 
Canne, which I beheld on the sea-shon 
about two miles distant, its white wrjll 
church spire, and casements KleamioK i 
the rising sim. The sound of distant Bel 
reminded me that it was Sunday. Tl 
morning was cloudless, the sky blue, tb 
earth green and glistening wiih dew, Tl 
wide Gulf of Tarenio sparkled with ligl 
as it vanished into dimness and nil! 
obscurity, the honi^ontal line where i 
met sky being only marked by s 
glittering like a snow-wreath or whil 
cloud in Ihe distance. The road 1 
narrow, and being bordered by thick c 
wood, was cool and ihadY. 

I wundcrtd on, v\\\u\ a wm \iwt».Yiia3tJj 
broo'jlu. me. ujqg v\ia vaiLs^c ol », ^§^ 
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of French infantry, which had just been which made his imaj^inary crown shine 

inspected by Masscna, and was bt'in>( with j^^reaior lustre ; and he passed through 

formed into sections preparatory to march- life more peacefully and Iiappily in conse- 

ing. My heart beat quick. Discovery qucnce of takinj^^ no active part in the great 

was death, and I shrank from the lynx-like cjucstion of hercditar>' ri^ht, which had 

gaze of the ferocious Massena, who, ai'icr embittered the clays of his father .ind 

a few words with the colonel, gallo[)cd on, brother. His years, his rank, his reputed 

accompanied by his aide. I bej^Tin to sanciiiy and j^cncr.il amiability of character, 

breathe a little more freely. 1 rccoi;niscd j)rocurcd him the admiration and devotion 

the 1 2th grenadiers, in their blue j^Tcaiioais t)f the Italians, wlio were exasperated by 

and bearskin caps, and at their head my the invasions of Kcur.e, and the expulsion 

old friend Dc Hourmoni. as pauncliy and of so man> ccclc^ia^iirs of nink. 
merr>* as ever. An exchan>,^e of prisoners The crowd surrounding^ the porch of the 
had taken place, and all that we had . church uncovered with reverence as he 

cap:ured were once more in arms aj^Minsi ch'sccnded from the ccvicli, and followed by 

U3. The band siruirk up, the arms tlashcd hi-; hou>ehold - thrive old Scottish priests, 

a5 they were sloped in the sun, and the an Irish valet, and myself- -ascended the 

battalion moved pfftV/nv/A' for the frontiers sicps of the rluin h. On those crowded a 

of Calabria, where Massena was cou" v-n- numbcTofwrL'tclicd mendicants- a hideous 

tnitinif his forces at the very lime (Hir II oops mass of fcsierin>» sores, raj^ged garments, 

were about to abandon the country. black visages, and squalid misery. They 

How bravely the shaij) trumpet and the fell upon their knees, and when Catanio 

hoarse drums rang in the wooiled way as : ^altered some silver among them, there 

they marched through the green deiilc^s I aro^e crirs of : 

Whilst I listened, regardless of time and *\'iva emincnza I O, the gracious lord! 

p!ace, cassock and cc^pc, some jieasant the bcndiieni father! \"iva Enrico Stuardo I 

women approached that I might bestow a \"iva la lamiglia .Stuardi I" 
l)enison on their children ; th^'v, however. High ma>N in its mis: impressive form, 

received onlv verv vague and ruricuis was celebrated bv tl:e cardinal. The ccm- 

answers, as I piished pas^, and hurried .i,regation cons-isied of the j)eople of Canne, 

back towards the good caidinars villa, a frw ladies, fewer cavaliers, and a sprink- 

from which I had been too hMig absi-ni. ling of the 1- ri ii» h garri<on. 'I luuij^li tlic 

After I had brcakfaslcrd ha>tily in my rhurch was not large, its ancient aisles and 

o-ATi apartment, Catanio inft)rmcd me lljal c;r.ved roof jircsented a noble specimen of 

as his majesty was to c:elebrate high m;.'s tlie old ltali;in tioihic. exhibiting tlic^^e 

at Cannc, as a piece of eiiqueite, it wcii:ld striking extremes of light and bhadow lor 

be necessary for me to attend. which tl^at >tyle is rem.irkable. The strong 

* (Vich I i have entertained the natives bla/e of ilu? nocuiday sun poured between 

enough for one day,* s.aid I. the many mullions <^f its slair.ed windows, 

Catanio frowned ; and, being obli:,ed to sl"iniir.g on the pic; u rest ji:e crowd, A\ho 
consent, a mule was brought uv, ancl I .-et stood tir knelt anu:nd the lolunms : on the 
off with the hou.-iehold of the cardinal. A c;ivalier in h.is ample cloak, the signora in 
lumbering, old-fashitmed coach bore his lu r veil and mantle, the ju'.-isanl in liis 
eminence from the villa at a most solen^.n rcniv^h jacket, ami the i^racelul counlrv \i\\\. 
pace, its little Roman horses apixaiing with her sj)arkling eyes a*ul olive cheek, 
dwarfed to the size of ])onies 1 e>ide tlie shaded by a nnulesi muslin ])anno. Six 
ancient vehicle, on whose carved and t.dl candles giimmercnl lefoie the dark 
j^ildcd panels shone the crown and arms of al:ar-piece : while the aliar itself, being 
Britain. The old man considered himself covered with the richest carvini; and gild- 
in everything a king -and, doubtless, an ing. shone lik-e a Ma/e o\ gh^-y around the 
excellent one he would have made, if we a-ed cardinal, who stood *n th.e highest 
may judge by the goodness oi his heart, and step. 

the fidelity of his few and disiniercbted , 'J'he relivS of several saints and martyrs 

adherents. of great reputed sanctity stood upon it ; 

That magic influence by whii:h his and an old ra;.^ged uMnile which hung from 

family always gained the unbounded one of the columns was said to be the 

lo\*alty and most romantic attachment of cloak c^f Madonna, and to liave cured 

their followers, he certainly possessed in dlvevfi cV\<OTdcL\s \^n W\>cv^^ ^Vv\\»T^Ni.^ \^nss\^ 

i[{0 sma)) degree. There was a nobility of i\\c suUVvevs. 

souA a qu/el srafe///}c.<;s of c/cinca:i our, a v.d Mv \\\\\kvv\av\\. w^'b ^ \ix\^:5.v. ?^^ 
a pious resignation to his obscure fate. spc;\W,Vivi \\c v^.AWCCi^X ;sX YavVCv^^^'^* ^^x*^^ 



ring which iparkled on my finger, and the 
scrutinizing eye with which he regarded 
me brought the blood to my temples. I 
was also exposed to the watchful glances 
of a French officer, in whom, lo my horror, 
I recoynised General Compere, whom I 
had met at Maida. Some recoUectiona of 
my face appeared to fiasli across his mind, 
smd he stared at me with a cool deter- 
ition. Uneasy at the chance, the 
danger, and disgrace of discovery, I with- 
drew by a side-door into a little oratory, 
which adjoined the body of the church. 

' Reverend father,' said a man, advanc- 
ing with a bunch of keys, ' are you the 
I"ri Sermonello, whom his eminence has 
deputed to visit the chapel of the peni- 
tents?" 

'To be sure, fool I for what should I be 
Jiere else ?' 1 answered gruffly, forgetting 
ly assumed character in the annoyance I 
lit, but immediately adding, 'Of course, my 
son, I am come to visit these unfortunate 
devils — heretics, I mean.' 

' This way then, Signor Canonico,' said 
he, with an air which showed he had no 
great veneration for my sanctity. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

THE FIRST PENlTliNT— THE UrN. ■ 

•A CURSED" scrape I' thought I, whilst 
^ilowing him through a little side door of 
iron, which creaked on its rusty hinges as 
h rolled slowly back, revealing a long 
passage, dark and mysterious as any in the 
bages of ' .\nne Radcliffe," and interrupted 
by flights of steps, where we required a 
lamp to aid us in descending. 
■ The black walls were covered with 
g-listening slime, and reflected the flashes 
of the lamp, which flickered and almost 
expired as it struggled with the noxious 
Vapours floating through these dismal 
vaults, and I became chilled with cold as 
jwe descended. An iron grate or portcullis 
which barred our way was raised up in a 
sliding groove by my guide, who requested 
me to pass, and, saying be would await me 
there, gave me liis lamp. 

Many tales of the holy office, and of the 
iijtoted ferocity of Italian monks, flashed 
■iw my remembmnce., Perhaps I was ii 
soare ! Uoubi/ii! nbetber to proceed, ui 

:^^A '*'' ^^"''"' *^'"™ ^"^ «gain the 
-owcfi, cvea at the risk of bcins dfscoiered 



by General Compere, I stood for a moment 
irresolute ; but I had no secret enemy 
there, and tlie cardinal was a powerful 

' Faiher,' said my guide, 'you ar 
stranger here ? 

' I am in these vaults for the first tim 

They contain three penitents ; first, a, 

n who broke her vows, and lies sneezing 
and coughing in the cell just before you. 
■ ^irl ! she has been here three weeks,, 
and likes her quarters no better than the 
first hour she saw them. Maladetto I you 
may hear how she moans. Opposite lie* 
the cell of a mad cavalier, who is chained 
like a tiger. My lord bishop intends con- 
fining him here for life ; and next bis cell' 
is that of a monk, sent hither for living too 
joyous a life— gaming and drinking with 
gay damsels when he should have been' 
snug in his dormitory.' 

' 1 have a project,' said I ; ' leave me th( 
keys. On my return I will deposit them in 
the niche at the chape! door.' 

That was old FrS Grasso's way,' replied 
the keeper or warder, and, doffing his ha^ 
withdrew, 

' Now, were there a thousand prisoners 
here, I should set every one of them free 9 
I exclaimed, while hurrying along tho pas- 
sage, lamp in hand, execrating the craclw" 
of that tyrannical prelate, who conGneA 
three human beings in a place which 1 
could not contemplate without a shudder. 

The low, narrow passage was arched bj^ 
rough stone groins, springing from cOP- 
belled heads, hideous as those of demons 
that projected from walls, through th«< 
joints of which the damp, reeking slime 
had been distilling for ages ; innumerable' 
stalactites hung long and pendent, like fotil 
icicles ; enormous fungi flourished luxuri- 
antly on the sable masonry ; large bloated 
toads croaked on the slippery floors ; 
rats peeped forth from holes and comers, 
and the whistling bat flitted to and fro 
on the cold vapours of those dripping 
dungeons. 

Cefore me lay the cell of Ihe nun ; in- 
tending to visit her first, I unlocked with 
great difficulty the oaken door, and entered. 
Accustomed lo the gloom, I could survey 
the whole place at a glance ; it was a dark, 
cold, and comfortless den, about sixteen 
feet square, and had a narrow, tigxng loop- 
hole opening high in the wall, which ad- 
mitted little air and less light. 

Crouching upon a bundle of straw, in a 
comer o( vha.^ dMestaWe ^\as.e,\3.v Ae poor 
nun, wasted atid ■«0'm, ^aJit a.T.i igtosA'^. 
iHm- ey«s vitve lavwi \.o tcwjcw, ■ko&, 
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though her lips moved not, she was pray- 
ing, but in that still voice which God alone 
can hear. 

At the sound of my steps, she turned on 
me an apathetic stare, and her sunken eyes 
sparkled wildly between the long dis- 
hevelled masses of her raven hair, which 
wandered over her bare bosom and 
shoulders. She was almost destitute of 
covering, having, I believe, no other gar- 
ment than a gown of black serge, which 
was torn in many places, revealing her pure 
white skin, that gleamed like alabaster 
through the gloom. 

' Oh, pity, pity ! for the gentle love of 
God 1' she exclaimed ; and added, with a 
shriek, *Ah! it is the bishop— again — 
again !' 

Shuddering, she hid her face in her long 
hair, and began to weep as if her heart 
would burst. Approaching her, I laid my 
hand kindly on 'her soft shoulder, and 
said : 

* Poor woman ! be comforted ; * you are 
not entirely forsaken ' 

' Begone !' she exclaimed, spitting upon 
me : 'away, priests of hell, who murdered 
my love — my husband ! Away, lest I tear 
you with my teeth 1 Ha ! ha ! madness is 
coming fast upon me ! Oh, joy, Jesu 
Christo ! my brain begins to wander.' 

*Sigrnora ' 

'Preach on — of what? religion — and in 
this dungeon ! — in which religion has con- 
signed me to darkness, solitude, and 
horror. Oh! the soul- sinking miseries I 
have endured these many, many weeks ! 
My husband— who niurdered him before 
my face? — A priest. Who would have 
dishonoured me ?— A priest ! Ha, away to 
your tyrant bishop ! I will commune with 
God, without the medium of wretches such 
as thee !' 

* Lady, I am no priest,' I replied, deeply 
touched by her misery and piercing voice. 
* I am a soldier — a gentiluomo in disguise. 
Trust me, and you may yet escape, to be 
free and happy.' 

As I spoke, she rose from the floor, 
grasped my arm with convulsive energy, 
and gazed upon my face with a searching 
glance, as if she would read the. inmost 
secrets of my breast ; she passed her hand 
across my head and face, to assure herself 
my figure was not a vision ; her whole arm 
was thus revealed, and, though attenuated, 
its purity was dazzling. 

* Oh, signor ! dear and good signor ! oh, 
if you should deceive me !* she exclaimed, 
clin^in^ to my hsLnd, and weeping bitterly. 
'Ob, if you should be but some emissary 



from the accursed bishop! At times he 
comes, like an evil genius, to offer me 
freedom. Ah ! canst thou guess its price ? 
I will not go with thee — away ! leave 
me !' 

* Can there be greater misery than that 
which you now endure ?' 

' No, no ; there cannot ! Who can live 
without hope ? yet all fled from me ! Oh, 
my Luigi I hadst thou been living, I had not 
been forgotten, to perish thus ! My 
sisters ' 

* Luigi !' I reiterated, while gently re- 
moving the dishevelled masses 01 silky hair 
which veiled her features— a cry burst from 
me ! I beheld the belle of Palermo, the 
nun of Crotona, the sister of Bianca, who 
had been so cruelly carried off by the 
sbirri of this infamous Petronio of Cosenza. 
* Francesca !' I exclaimed ; * Francesca of 
Alfieri, do you not remember me ?^ 

She regarded me fixedly, pressing her 
hands upon her temples, and then shook 
her head mournfully. 

* I am Claude Dundas— the friend of 
Santugo, and betrothed of your sister 
Bianca.' 

I threw my arm around the poor be- 
wildered girl, whom at that moment I 
loved with all the tenderness of a brother. 

* The friend of Luigi ! Oh, tell me if he 
yet lives ! Tell me, though the answer 
should destroy me at the instant.' 

' He lives, signora ; but you alone can 
restore him to perfect, happiness.' 1 

She raised her hands to heaven, and an 
exclamation of pious and fervent thankful- 
ness died away on her lips ; a bright blush 
for a moment shone on her wan, but, alas ! 
no longer beautiful cheek, and had not my 
arm supported her, she would have sunk on 
the pavement in a swoon. Without delay- 
ing a moment, I bore her away, and locking 
all the doors after me, deposited the keys in 
my pocket, instead of in the niche. The 
church was empty, and the cardinal gone. 
Leaving my charge for a moment in the 
recess of an old monument, I hurried to the 
porch ; I reeled giddily as the full glory of 
noon blazed on my sight, so overpowering 
was the glare of light after the obscurity of 
the vaults. 

Hailing a passing calesso, I desired the 
driver to draw up near the door. On be- 
holding Francesca, he scratched his un- 
shaven chin, and appeared in an unpleasant 
state of doubt ; but on my slipping a scudo 
into his hand, and desiring him to drive to 
the cardinal's villa, all his scruijles vanished^ 
and V7^ ^lov^ o^. 
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cardinal when I entered the lower saloon, 
or drawing-roorn, leading the squalid ap- 
pariliuD of poor Francesca, who was 
weakened by long confinement, and over- 
come with awe on finding herself in llie 
presence of so high a dignitary of the 
church. She sank upon her knees, clasp- 
ing my hatid in hers, and not once daring 
to raise her limid eyes to Ihe face of 
Yoitc, who had arisen on our entrance, 
»nd regarded us with a stare of silent 
■Kfonder. 

Captain Dnndas ? he exclaimed, in a 

iC which had something of sternness in 

_. , 'what am I to understand by this iu- 

itnisJoa— and who is this woman? 

'" Francesca trembled violently ; she would 

»ve spoken, but the words died away in 

hisoers on her pallid lips. 

' My lord — j-our eminence, pardon me ! 

"■- case is urgent, and my meeting with 

lady sa unexpected, that, with your 

, you will excuse my impor- 

ri-latc as briefly as possible 

n ; it cannot fail to draw 

, Lujiathy which no mem- 

■li house ever refused to 

^luiisly received ; the old 
tanliu^' w-iJ -i> iU-CcssiWc to flattery as if 
B iinWT ;» Liown : a pleasant smile spread 
(e.itutcs, and resuming his 
5iw*«*-l>''« ''<^'" '" '*'= '^'Se gilt chair, he 
EUL w«vtn8 his hand : 

K HW«y *'W> t*"^ ancient virtues of 
y MKCalor*> Vou know the old homely 

" Akiiifii f.i™ 
tih>MU Give snice :" 

1 iMr* *l !«»»' wc are a king, and our 
1 «hnlt nw s« "» ""^^ Caiamo, 
■ ' , I ,'iair, and Captain Dundas 

' :ii rnise Francesca ; but 

■ 111- with a sense of her 

. iliiness in a presence so 

^„ ..,,i.itiiiMl kitccling in painful 

KWith Jjwueastcyes and trembling 

\ amini her '"'"<'■ " reassure 

_i Awa'''"!! »" '''■■ f^°^' related it 

BjJ^ in »>'<"h * mode as i deemed 

kmKi Jli»k«. «»■* »"**' r^ 
iiv <«</ toe lAw™ '<* '"'^'^^ "'*' '^"^"^ 



isigned her is only such as the laws of 
most holy Catholic Church have from 
trial directed for brokea 



Francesca trembled more violently, and 
my heart sank ; all hope seemed to die. 
away when the cardinal frowned oi 

Oh, may it please your eminence [9. 
bend a favourable eye on this unhapp; 
girl ! You will confer a boon on thi 
descendant of a family which of old wa 
;r wanting in loyalty to your bouse.' 
e remained buried ia thought for a' 



' Captain Dundas,' said he, ' 1 will [hin]f. 

cr this mailer ; the bishop may havg^ 

-etched rather too far that high authorit] 
with which the Church invests her servants' 
but this unfortunate sister must return to j 
em, and there remain until her casft 
has been duly considered. My order wU 
assure her of the kindest treatment." 
Catanio 1' he rang his bell, and the factolun^ 
appeared. 

Although Francesca regarded w 
incible repugnance a return to a ct 
I'here she would be subjected 1 
impertinent scrutiny of the sisterhood, i 
perhaps thai of a severe superior, yet L 
was a joyful relief fiom the horrors sin 
had endured. 1 led her away, in teara, oi 
gave the cardinal those thanks which si 
was unable to articulate. He wrote a brio 
note to the abbess, which Catanio was b 
deliver. The calessa was at the door, ant 
we drove off at true Neapolitan speed t( 
the Cistercian convent at Canne. 

We resigned Fi-ancesca to the superio; 
whom I was glad to find was a short a 
stout old lady, with double chin, two merrai 
twinkling eyes, and a visage which be- 
tokened the utmost good nature. The poq 
girl wept as if her heart would burst whei 
we prepared to retire, but, on my obtainin] 
permission to visit her often, she becam 
more reconciled. 1 left the prison -Hip 
nunnery, feehng happy that I could thlfl 
befriend Santiigo by protecting his Frail 
cesca and restoring her to light and life a 
the whole al&ir had quite the air of i 
romance. Dismissing Catanio, I went h 
the shop of a locksmith, whom I desired t< 
make three keys like those of the vaults 
which were placed in his hand. 

He bestowed an inquisitive glance at m 
curious monastic garb, but on my displayin 
a few ducats, readily took an impression c 
the keys in wasi ; on receiving his promiai 
that a new set should be in readiness neitt' 
day, I huined oS uti4te&\wti liie Qu^jnaJi 
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to the niche where I had promised to 
deposit them. 

I was overjoyed to find the venerable 
cardinal so much interested in Francesca's 
favour that he forthwith despatched a 
courier to Rome, praying for her dispen- 
sation, which I then considered as certain, 
his in^uence with Pope Pius being so great, 
that a boon so trifling as loosening the vows 
of a nun could not be relused him. I knew 
not how to express my thanks ; he was 
conferring as great a gift on me as on the 
visconte, and 1 contemplated with joy the 
happiness our return would diffuse at the 
Villa d'Alfieri when I restored a bride to 

the arms of Luigi ; while, in return, he 

But let me not anticipate that for fear of a 
disappointment. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

A CHANCE OF ESCAPE LOST. 

A WEEK slipped away. I visited Fran- 
cesca every morning, and saw with pleasure 
the bloom returning to her faded cheek and 
the lustre to her sunken eye ; yet I spoke 
not of the dispensation while there was the 
least chance of a miscarriage, knowing that 
she was too weak to stand many alternate 
shocks of grief and joy. 

Notwithstanding the gracious manner 
and winning kindness and hospitality of 
the cardinal— who appeared to possess that 
charm hereditary in his family, by which 
he gained the hearts of all who knew him 
— I was impatient to deliver at Crotona the 
despatches with which I was entrusted, to 
fling aside the slovenly cassock, and don 
once more my smart uniform. I grew 
heartily tired of the disguise when its 
novelty passed away, and bestowed many a 
most unpriestly malison on its ample skirt 
when it impeded mc in walking. 

One evening Catanio came to me in a 
hurry, saying ^Ats majesfy wished to see me 
without a moment's delay*; he was most 
scrupulously exact in styling him thus. 

I found the cardinal seated on a lofty 
terrace, where he usually passed the even- 
ing, enjoying the beauty of the prospect 
and coolness of the air. 

* Sir,' said he, * a path is just opened for 

your escape, and you have an opportunity 

which may never occur again. The British 

ship I mentioned to you is again off the 

coas^ and a boatman will take you on 



board after dusk. There are no French 
gun-boats in the gulf, therefore you can 
escape in perfect safety.' 

While he spoke, a frigate hove in sight ; 
she was clearing a point of land, over which 
her topsails were glittering in the light of 
the setting sun, which was then gilding the 
glassy waters of the gulf, and reddening 
with its last rays the surrounding shore. 
It was the Amphion^ her bellying canvas 
shone white as snow as she rounded the 
promontory, and the evening wind unrolled 
the bright scarlet standard at her mizen 
peak, that standard which a Briton never 
hails with such joyous pride as when it 
waves in the breeze of a foreign clime. 
Gracefully the beautiful frigate came on, 
with the white foam curling under her bows 
and rolling past her swelling sides, from 
which thirty-six pieces of cannon protruded 
through the port -holes, and we could 
discern the long flush line of her gun-deck 
crowded with men. 

A smart American ship, which had 
probably been blown up the gulf by the 
late storm, passed at a short distance on 
the opposite tack, showing her stripes and 
stars. Scarcely had she cleared the Am- 
pJiio7i's quarter when a puff of white smoke 
curled from it, and a gunshot whistled 
across her fore-foot, skimming the water 
beyond. The Americans immediately took 
this rough hint, and lowered their topsails 
to our flag— a good old custom of ocean 
homage which of late years has been 
disused. 

* For what reason has the frigate fired 
on the poor merchantman ? asked the 
cardinal. 

I acquainted him with the ancient 
etiquette by which Britain compelled the 
flags of foreign nations to do homage on 
her wide watery dominions, and a smile of 
gratified pride lighted up the glistening 
eyes of the listener. 

The frigate would be close off Canne 
when she crossed the gulf on the other 
tack, and the cardinal observed that Ca- 
tanio would have a boat waiting on the 
beach after dusk. It was a temptmg offer, 
and a most tantalizing sight to behold 
within musket-shot a British ship, for 
whose commander I had important de- 
spatches ; but to abandon poor Francesca, 
when I was so anxious to convey her to a 
place of safety and to present her in person 
to Luigi, was a project I could not relin- 
quish. The cardinal read the expression 
of doubt \v\\\cVv vcv^ <?cc^ b^w-sc^^^. 
\ ' Do ^ow xvox. \Nv^ \a ^^NxiJt^ ^.^ "^^"«- 
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'Anxiously,' I replied'; 'but not without I 
he Sigiiora d'Alfieri, whose dispensation 
■on so graciously requested. Permit me 
o reside here a few days longer^at least, 
intil it arrives — that I may convey this 
desolate girl to the arras of the only friends 
■whom war and time have left her. Vou 
will thus confer another boon, which I 
shall long remember, though I never can 
repay.' 

'As you please. Captain Dundas. 1 
shall be very h.ippy if you reside with me 
so long as your duty and inclination will 
permit you. Happy indeed I Seldom it 
IS now that an Lnglish tongue is heard 
among my diminished household, save 
■when some Scottish priest from Douay, or 
e Highland gentleman, whom English 
: interest and the change of manners have 
left uncomipted, comes here to pay homage 
to the last of the Stuarts. Yet their 
presence brings more sorrow than pleasure ; 
It raises up those airy visions which ship- 
■wrecked the happiness of my chivalric 
brother, and beseem me not to think npon 
now, in my helpless obscurity and very old 
::reating a useless longing to behold 
that isle of which I have heard and 
thought so much, and which I fain would 
,look upon before my eyes close in their 
last slumber, and I am laid in the tomb of 
my fether at Frescati.' 

Thus the good cardinal continued for 
flours i there was a something in his tone 
BJid manner which touched tne deeply. 
Could 1 listen to his words without sym- 
ipathiiing with fallen greatness, in the 
tierson of the last representative of our long 
line of kings f 

The sun went down, crimsoning land 
,and sea with a warm glow as it sank 
behind the hills ; the ocean changed from 
bright yellow to deep blue, the stars were 
shining in heaven, and the Amphion had 
-diminished to a speck on the distant waters 
of Tarenlum, before the cardinal ended his 
■reminiscences and disjointed self- com- 
munings, and, leaning on my arm, retired 
to his apartment. The frigate appeared 
no more, but after that evening I became 
^doubly anxious to l>e gone, and walled 
■with intense impatience the return of the 
courior, bringing from Rome the decree 
tehich would free Francesca or seal her 
.doom for ever. 

Remembering the false keys made for 
me at Canne, I resolved in my assumed 
.character to visit the cells of the penitents 
tad discover those who were worthy of 
bt-nyand those who desencd to remain 
durance vile. One dusky evening I 



departed on this mission with my duplicate 
keys and a dark lantern, and having my 
shovel hat flapped over my face to avoid' 
observation. The night soon becamedark, 
not a star was visible, and the -wind 
howled through the battlements of the 
ancient church and moaned in its hollow 
aisles. Had I been timid or supersliiious, 
here was enough in the horrible aspect erf 
these vaulted chambers to deier rae from 
advancing, but in them day and night 
were almost alike. 

I first opened the cell of Ihe cavaJier 
mentioned by the guide, and on entering,' 
awakened the occupant from a dreamy, 
sleep— a man, although his featm^es were, 
hollowed by long confinement, want, and| 
care ; though his eyes were wild and his 
beard grizzled, the expression of whos^ 
face was as prepossessing and noble as bis 
figure was commanding. He was tail andl 
strong in person, but heavily fettered, and 
his garments were rags, which fluttered in^ 
the breeze that swept through his prison f 
he trembled mih cold and debility. Poor 
man '. a captivity of three long years ha4 
not inured him to the misery of the dca 
to which the tyranny of a powerful per' 
sccutor had consigned him ; his manaclej. 
clanked as he rose from the damp pave: 
ment, and a stem and scornful frown 
gathered on his haughty brow when he 
beheld me. 

' Reverend signor,' said he, waving hi* 
fettered hand, 'yoti may spare me youp 
usual exhortations and begone ; yet thinfci 
not that I am so hardened as to scorn a' 
Christian Chiirchman. God forbid you 
should suppose so I but 1 have nothing to 
confess, save my abhorrence of these bonds 
and the foul tyranny which immures me 
here, in a hving grave, from light and 
happiness ; subjecting me to misery, under 
which, had not tny own indomitable spirit 
supported rae, reason must have given way. 
Leave me — begone I' 

' Signor cavalier, speak less angrily ; I 
am not what you take me for, but a friend, 
who comes to set you free. Remember, 
signor, that tlic British are the friends of 
Calabria, which our victorious army has' 
already freed from the yoke of France." 

' What is this you tell me ? he exclaimed. 
'British troops in Calabria! And what 
am 1 reserved to hear? Naples has again 
become a province of France 1 yet not a 
voice has whispered it to me in this living- 
tomb, where I have been kept in ignorance 
of all those great events that have shaken' 
my country. From France— again from 
the grasp at Stance? si\4-^aQ. 
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* From the brothei of Napoleon, whose 
soldiers we have driven from the rocks of 
Scylia to the hills of Cassano, hoisting the 
banner of Ferdinand on the towns and 
castles of the provinces, and gaining one 
most signal victory in a battle on the plains 
of Maida.' . 

* I am thunderstruck ! And all this has 
passed in three years ? 

' In as many months.' 

* Oh, joy ! And you have come to set me 
free, most' reverend father? 

* Yes — but address me not thus ; I am 
a British officer in disguise, and placed in 
a most peculiar position,' 1 replied, quite 
forgetting the part I intended to act in my 
sympathy for this unfortunate, whose frank 
and graceful bearing gained my entire 
good- will. 'This Bishop of Cosenza,' I 
observed, * seems a tyrant, of whose cruelty 
and injustice I have heard innumerable 
instances.' 

*A tyrant, said you? Call him monster, 
fiend, or what you will ; the flaming depths 
of hell contain not a darker spirit, a more 
designing devil ! You offer me life ; yet 
what is life to me now, when every flower 
that adorned my path in youth has been 
crushed and blighted, and every beam of 
joy extinguished, till gloom, horror, and 
revenge have settled like a shadow on my 
soul ? Oh, signor ! words cannot depict 
the bodily and spiritual agony I have 
endured. Ere we go, hear me but a 
moment ! My story is short but bitter. 
Hear it, and pity me I' 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE SECOND PENITENT— THE CAVALIER. 

I AM . the Cavaliere Paolo, of Casteluccio, 
one of the fairest patrimonies in Naples. 
No young man entered life with brighter 
prospects than mine, when, at the age of 
twenty, I found myself master of a hand- 
some fortune and the love of Laura Molina, 
my fair cousin. I had been betrothed to 
her in infancy by my father, who, as her 
guardian, wished to keep her ducats in the 
ramily. When at college, the idea of being 
compelled to marry my little cousin was 
a source of contmual vexation to me, and 
from very obstinacy made me prone to 
fall in love with every other girl. My 
marriage seemed the commencement of 



something terrible, and I saw with dismay 
the arrival of my twentieth birthday, when, 
throwing aside gown and tocque, and after 
spending a year amid the gaieties of 
Florence and Naples, I should have to 
demand mv bride at the convent where 
she boarded. 

'Per Bacco!' thought I ; Mf this re- 
pugnance is mutual, what a happy couple 
we shall be !' 

On reaching the convent of St. Sabina, 
I found the inmates were hearing Mass 
performed by Father Petronio, the great 
ecclesiastical orator of Cosenza. I entered 
the chapel in no pleasant mood, conning 
over the compliments which courtesy 
required should be paid to Laura, who I 
had been informed was the prettiest girl 
in a convent which was famous for its 
fashionable beauties. 

' Ah ! if Laura is like thee, young girl, 
what a happy rogue wilt thou be, Signor 
Paolo !' thought I, as the veil of a young 
lady (who occupied a stool near a column 
against which I leaned) was blown aside, 
revealing to me a face of such mild and 
perfect beauty that I became quite be- 
witched, and wished my unlucky cousin 
in the crater of Etna. Pier complexion 
was extremely fair ; her eyes blue and 
tender, and a quantity of light-brown hair 
fell curling around a face which had all 
that softness and bloom of feature one 
might imagine in a seraph. Enough ! for 
the time she banished all thoughts of 
Laura. 

At last Father Petronio made an end 
of his discourse, of which I had not heard 
a syllable. The people dispersed, and in 
the crowd of nims, novices, and boarders, 
I lost sight of my fair unknown. I turned 
away with a sigh to visit this provoking 
cousin, whom I was bound, by my father's 
will, to espouse, or my ducats would every 
one be forfeited to the altar of Madonna. 

I sent in my card to the abbess, and 
presented myself at the grate. The 
Signora Molina was called, and imagine 
my joy on discovering my betrothed to 
be the same fair girl whose beauty had 
impressed me so favourably at church. 
I conversed with her for an hour, kissed 
her hand respectfully, and withdrew, think- 
ing myself a most fortunate fellow in being 
compelled to espouse so handsome a girl, 
whose fortune was almost equal to my 
own. 

• 

Petronio was the confessor at the con- 
vent, and officiated in the same capacity 

J "would COIV^t^S >^\€\t ^^^^-aJ^^Q!^^ \a ^NJ2KSS 



other than this celebrated Churchman, 
whose learning, talent, and supposed 
sanctity made him the pride of the pro- 
iVince ; but he was a subtle fiend at heart, 
as my storj" wili show. He was the con- 
fessor of Laura, and to him she confided 
all her little secrets, until for some cause 
the dismissed him. and preferred an aged 
and decrepit ISasilian. I remonstrated, 
but she said there were reasons, addin};, 
with a sweet smile, that 1 must be her 
humble servant then if I would have her 
obey me by-and'by. 

i allowed her to please herseir, and 
passed the time in alternately visiting the 
x:onvent and my villa, which 1 was fitting 
isp suitably for the reception of such a 
bride. The more we saw of each other, 
ihe stronger our mutual love became, and 
often, hand in hand, have we blessed my 
good and provident father who betrothed 
Vs in our childhood. 

One night, when returning from a cafi\ 
Avhere 1 had spent some hours joyously 
with mv friend Captain Valerio, and a few 
of his brother officers, old fellow -students, 
all choice spirits and roisterers, with whom 
1 had a farewell supper, 1 had a singular 



It was a lovely Italian night ; the 
brilliancy of the pale moon eclipsed the 
Kght of the stars, which disappeared as 
she rose in her silver glory above the 
Apennines, and poured her lustre on 
Coscnia's seven hills — on its steep and 
lofty streets, and on the round towers of 
its hoary castello, where Alaric the Goth 
gave up his soul to God^whilst their giant 
shadows fell, frowning and dark, on the 
ailioing waters of the Bussieiito and the 
Cratis. Midniglit lolled fi-om the steeple 
of Sabina, and ihu most proforaid repose 
j)ervaded the moonlit city. I gazed on the 
-towering hills, on the wild and ample 
forest— which in the days of the Bratti 
.extended to the promontory of Rhegium, 
but is now shrunk to the wood of La Syla 
— where the woodcutter and carbonari 
have replaced the nymphs and satyrs of 
the ancients ; I looked towards the distant 
sea sparkling in the moonlight, as its waves 
rolled round the Campo di Mare, and 
everything slept in silence, beauty, and 
repose : 1 was disposed for meditation and 
revene— 1 thought of Laura, and my heart 
beai happily. 

'In three days,' thought I, 'I shall be 

jnarricd -' 

'To Zjiura Molina,' said a voice near 

uf 

fsiaitetl; somaone had spokea, but aot 



appeared ; 
i beaaiiful, say you ?■ 



to me. 1 was near [he portal of St. Sabina; 
and looked inquiringly at the stone figure 
of Bnmo of Cologne— could it havo" 
addressed me ? No o 
paused and listened. 
'And this girl is 

' Lancelloti, thou c 
loveliness.' 

' I would compliment your tasie, signor, 
could I but find you,' I muttered, grasping^ 
my poniard. 

' Again I say, Lancelloti— 

' Sword of Omar ] you forget ; my namA 
is Osman Carora,' replied the secotid 
speaker. * I am a respectable Mahometan.. 
Corpo di Bacco ! I swear by turban anifi 
beard, yea, by Mahomet ! ' 

' Silence, fool ! and hear me whisper,' 

'Either Petronio spoke just now, 
Satan himself !' thought I, looking c 
tiuusly about me, having a laudablA! 
curiosity to discover those good peoplel 
who took such an interest in my aDairs. t 
retired within the deep portal at thfri 
moment that two men stood befort it 
in the full blaze of the moonlight, and t 
could distinctly hear all that passed. One: 
was a short, squat, villainous-looking felloW)^ 
whose red vest, yellow trousers, tuiteo^ 
brass pistols and sabre, declared him to bes 
an Italian renegade, acting under the 
Algerine flag in the double capacity <"" 
pirate and smuggler. The other Was thW 
immaculate Petronio, whose breast waS. 
the repository of half the femaie seCrets ii^ 
the ciiy — Petronio, the paragon of Cosenu 
—the man of holiness, and of God ! 

'I tell you again and again, Lancelloti, 
Carora, or whatever you call youtsd^' hl| 
exclaimed, in a hoarse whisper, ' that | 
love this girl fondly ; yea, madly ; anfl 
shall J behold her given up to this chit- 
face cavalier, and without a struggle T 

' Of course not,' replied the other, strok- 
ing his beard, whilehisimperlurbable gravity 
formed a strong contrast lo the whirlwintt 
of passion which racked the bosom of the 

' For two years 1 was her confessor, 
the rapture I have felt in her presence I 
The exceeding beauty of that young giH 
has cast a spell upon me ; I am no longet 
myself, the cold-hearteti and calm-visaged 
monk [ but a jealous and amorous lover.; 
Curse on this robe ! which e.xcites onlyaWtf 
and gloom in the hearts of the young and' 
beautiful. When, at confession, she knelt 
before me, was \V vioV Ta.^Wre W obtairf 
those gVtmpsca wl \ict soli imi s&tnt^ 
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' Ay, truly it was/ responded he of the 
tuitan and slippers impatiently. 

' To look on those bright-blue eyes, and 
the stray golden curls that shaded the 
dimpled cheek, to feel those beautiful hands 
clasped on my knee in prayer, though I 
dared not touch them ! Never before did 
such a fairy being cross the path of a priest 
to we^n him from his God, and destroy his 
peace for ever.' 

* No, indeed, no ; Sacramento ! come to 
anchor, will you? The moon is on the 
wane ; La Syla is growing dark, the land- 
breeze is coming, and the Crescent lies 
close to, under the Campo di Mare, with 
jib and foresail loose ; I must sail by day- 
break, if I would keep clear of the liritish 
fleet, which my pnnce of crookbacks, 
Gaspare Trufl&, says stood down the Straits 
of Messina last evening.* 

* Right before the wind, with studding- 
sails and royals,' said a hideous hunchback, 
whom I had not before observed, * and if 
this breeze continues ' 

' Peace, imp of darkness ! and sheer off,' 
said the pirate, grasping a pistol. 

The hunchback growled, and withdrew. 

' Prythee, make an end, Petronio, and 
say (or what purpose you have brought my 
handsome shipmate and me hither. A 

priest in love is Bah ! in time you will 

tire of this baby-faced girl.' 

* Tire !' exclaimed the priest — 

• Oh no ! 
I ne'er shall tire of the unwearying^ flame 
But I am weary, kind and cruel dnme. 
With tears that uselessly and ceaseless flow. 
Scorning myself, and scorned by you, Tlong 
For death ! * 

* Pshaw ! you are mad,' cried the pirate, 
with angry impatience ; * quoting the sonnets 
of Petrarch like a day- dreaming student, 
when you should act like a man of mettle. 
Here I am, at your service, mine ancient 
friend and gossip. Fr2i Lancelloti once, 
now Osman Carora, of the brav? xebecque 
Crescent^ in the service of his sublime 
puissance the Bey of Tripoli. Thou scest 
that, while at the summit of my oriental 
dignity, I have not forgotten thee ; but 

speak to the purpose. That d d British 

fleet — quick — thy project ' 

* Is — but come this way.' They moved 
forward ; I paused for a moment, rooted 
to the spot by astonishment ; and when I 
darted from the shadow of the porch, lo ! 
they were gone ; nor priest nor pirate could 
I see, though the bright moonlight still 
shone in full splendour on the tall windows 
and marble columns of St Sabina. The 

^i?/ec/--the very essence of the matter— 1 



had not yet learned. Oh, diavolo ! On 
every side I searched, but saw them no 
more ; and, with a heart full of anger and 
apprehension, I returned to my temporary' 
residence in the city. 

*And this is the sainted Petronio,' I 
exclaimed ; * in love with my Laura, and 
leaguing with pirates to rob me of her — 
curse on his presumptuous soul ! The 
podestk shall hear of what this night has 
revealed, and he shall drag forth to justice 
this wolf in sheep's clothing.' But recollect- 
ing that my single assertion could not pull 
down the mighty fabric of Petronio's fame, 
I resolved to be calm, and watch narrowly ; 
three days more would see Laura in my 
arms, when I might laugh at the friar, his 
passion, and his projects. 

Fool that I was, to be outwitted by a 
villainous monk after such a warning ! 
Laura's dismissal of her sanctified confessor 
was sufficiently accounted for : a dubious 
glance or word had, doubtless, offended 
her delicate sensibility, and his visits had 
been dispensed with for ever. 

A thousand lights burned in the villa of 
Casteluccio, tintmg with a ruddy glow the 
sea and the rocks of Campo di Mare, 
around which the waves rolled, sparkling 
like diamonds. Hangings of satin fringed 
with gold ; festoons of fragrant flow re, 
gilded statues, and vases of alabaster ; 
ceilings of fresco, columns of marble, floors 
of mosaic, and pyramids of party-coloured 
lamps, had turned my villa into a fairy 
palace. Every hall and chamber was 
gleaming with light, and crowded with 
beauty and gaiety ; while the band of the 
Italian Guards played divinely in the 
saloon. The soft music floated along the 
echoing roofs, and all were joyous and 
happy. It was our marriage night. 1 he 
jfe/e was superb : six weeks before, the 
invitations had been issued, and all of any 
note in the province were invited. The 
fountains flowed with wine ; and the 
pillared hall was crowded with dancers, 
who whirled in the airy waltz, or threaded 
the graceful quadrille. Nor did less joy 
reign without, where, on the green lawn, 
lighted less by the summer moon than by 
the countless variegated lamps which 
covered the walls of the villa and the trees 
around it, the young paesani danced the 
gay tarantella to the tabor and guitar. 

I was waltzing with the Duchess of 
Bagnara, one of the most famed of our 
Neapolitan beauties ; but I saw only my 
Laura, who, attired in her white bridal robe, 

\ planet aoioxv^^x \JcvRi ^v»^, Y^^-^ "^-^^ 



escribe her? Oh for the power 

'rtrarcbj and the snme glowing woras 

iih which he described the Laura of 

vignon 1 Not less beautiful was mine, as 

"p shone in all her blushing loveliness ; 

rr bright hair waving around her, and 

ir blue eyes sparkling wilh happiness and 

ve. The duchess, a stalely woman, with 

iamonds gleaming among her raven locks, 

manaHing her train with inimitable 

e, and tallying me severely on my 

, of gallantry, and inaitcmion to her, 

) the report of a pistol was heard, and 

ihrielcs of women followed. The dance 

Hopped, the ladies turned p.ilc, eyes met in 

»ondcr, the music died away, and all 

listened in surprise, which soon gave place 

Headed by a tal! and powerful rufhan, in 
vhom, notwithstanding his Eastern garb, 1 
recognised Father Petronio, a band of 
Lrincd Algerines rushed among the dancers 
*lth pistol, pike, and scimitar. Defenceless 
IS 1 was, I sprang te the side of Laura ; 
iny brave friend, the young Santugo, inter- 
posed with his drawn sword ; but he was 
Struck to the earth by Petronio's pistol, the 
ball of which wounded the fair duchess, 
ivho stood near him. 

: monk !' I exclaimed ; but 
(vns beaten down, senseless ; the last I 

■emember was, beholding Laura struggling 
n the arms of the piratical priest. 

When I returned to this world of misery, 
I found myself many leagues away at sea, 
chained to the deck of the renegade's ship. 
Crescent, which stood towards the 
African coast, and, favoured by the land- 
breeze, was then leaving the Sicilian shores 
behind. Through an open port, 1 saw the 
last jiendland fading in the distance. The 
^eck was strewn with the plunder of my 
viilii ; but I thanked heaven that my 

■riends had been left, and that 1 alone had 
^^ »cn carried into slavery. Laura 1 had 
she escaped, or was she, too, in the hands 
of barbarians— a slave, exposed 
indignity And horror? I trembled— my 
lieait sickened ; I gnashed my teeth, and 
nk upon the deck in a stupor, caused by 
Jage and disappointment, mingled with lovi 
tnd fear for Laura. 

From this state I was roused, by being 
dragged along the deck by the villainous 
Carora, who flung me, while heavily ironed 
and unable to resist, down the companion- 
ladder with such force that I lay stunned 
und motionless. Oh, misery of ' ' ' 

'» the cabin of the pirate was LaL_ 

~t/ic g-ir! whom nut yesterday I had so 
'""'""'"' ^n<l solemnly espoused at the 



altat of -St. Sabina— whom I had s 

for ever, struggling in the strong grasp 
of retro ■ 

bloom, her jewels, and wreath were gone. 
A stranger could not have recognisi 
blushing bride of yesterday in ihe pale but 
beautiful phantom of to-day ! I would have 
rushed to embrace her, but Carora held my 
fetters. 

Paolo ! — my husband I— save me ! save 

!' she cried wildly, stretching her a 
towards me. 

Laura, to God alone ' 

Peace !' exclaimed Petronio, grasping a 
pi'jiol. ' Laura Molina, accept of my love, 

I will blow the brains of your cavalier 
gainst the bulkhead!' 
' Thy love ! — oh, horror !' she raised her 
eyes to heavei 
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trilling. On Ihe wide ocean, far from aid, 
you are completely in luy power, and must 
address your supplications to me ; for, I 
tell you, not even heaven above, nor he 
below the waters, can save you from ra 
now 1 Decide — your Paolo or me ? j 
word may save him, or a word destroy I' 

Levelling a pistol, he seemed more likei 
fiend than a human being; pas 
dercd his accents hoarse, ana his visage 
black : his bulky frame seemed to dilaie^j 
and his breast to pant, while his eyea 
glared beneath their shaggy brows ; and 
the knotted locks that fringed his shaven 
scalp twisted like the vipers of Lugano. 
His right hand was on the pistol-lock— 
his left grasped the shrinking form of' 

' Signora I' he exclaimed, in a fierce, 
fond whisper, 'think of the bright fortune 
! can offer thee in the sunny land of the- 
Algerinc !' 

' Holy Madonna, instruct me what ti 
in this hour of agony 1' prayed Ihe unhappy 
girl, whose excessive misery would hav© 
melted any heart save that of the apostate, 
' Oh, my Paolo— thou— every hair of wbosei 
head is more dear to me than my own lifci 
what can I say to save thee?" 

' Loved one ! bid death welcome, and 
defy fear i hut forget not that you are tlw( 
wedded wife of a Neapolitan cavalier !' 

' Farewell, dearest ; Laura will sooq 
follow thee." 

' Thou wilt have me, then ? exclaimerf 
Petronio, with fierce triumph. 

' Never ;' replied Laura faintly, .-is shfl( 
swooned and sank senseless in his arms. 

'Then awa-j to Sa.\aw, iVoviV ctw.^. tho 
priest, ag he ftic4 a.\ to^ VtraA ■, \iW ft 
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moment the pirate Lancelloti (or Carora), 
renegade and ruffian as he was — touched 
by one of those qualms of conscience which 
at times trouble even the most hardened 
villains, or, perhaps, moved to pity by the 
exceed'mg beauty and agony of Laura— 
struck up the weapon, and the ball passed 
through \he deck above. 

The priest turned furiously upon his 
partner m crime ; but the distant report of 
a cannon, and the cry of *A sail on the 
weather beam !' diverted their mutual anger 
for the time. 

Confused by the explosion of the pistol, I 
was dragged back to the ring-bolt on deck, 
where I remained, helplessly, during all the 
horrors of the battle which ensued. Laura 
—it was the last I beheld of her— the last ! 
O Madonna mia ! and Thou, whose 
power enabled me to survive such an ac- 
cumulation of woe, teach me how, at this 
distance of time, to look upon the events 
of that day with resignation and calm- 
ness ! 

The corsair had fallen in with a Maltese 
corvette of twenty guns, bearing a kniglu- 
commander's pennon at the foremast-head. 
She proved to be the Gicmsafemmc^ com- 
manded by the brave Calabrian, Marco of 
Castelermo ; and an engagement being 
unavoidable, the corsair, which had an 
ecjual number of guns, prepared for action. 
Five hundred of the greatest villains under 
the sun stood to quarters : the ports were 
hauled up, the guns double-shotted, the 
tackles laid across the deck, while round- 
shot, wadding, grape, and canister lay 
between them in profusion. The crimson 
flag of Algeria was displayed from the 
mtzen-peak. 

The renegade seemed in his glory, 
and swaggered about with scimitar and 
speaking-trumpet ; while the once meek 
and holy Petronio, with a cutlass and 
priming-box buckled to his w.iist, officiated 
as captain of a gun ; and Truffi, the hunch- 
back, crawled like a gigantic toad about the 
deck, bearing an immense basket filled with 
shot-plugs and oakum. 

Thus prepared, the Algerines awaited the 
attack of the corvette, for whose success 1 
prayed with the holiest fervour. 

On came the Gierusalcmmc^ the water 
flashing under her bows, and her taut 
canvas shining like snow in the noonday 
sun ; both vessels as they neared shortened 
sail. The first cannon-ball passed close to 
my ear, and, stupefied by its wind, I gro- 
velled on the deck in despair. The corsaiv, 
after failing to weather her adversary, 
stcQred under her lee, 



* Base infidels, surrender or sink !' cried a 
voice from the corvette, as we crossed on 
opposite tacks. 

* To the tyrant knights of Malta !' bel- 
lowed Lancelloti through his trumpet ; * to 
become their slaves ! IJah ! Never, while 
the great deep can hide us, and we can 
throw a match in the magazine !' 

After a good deal of skilful manoeuvring, 
the action commenced in stern earnest. 

The pirates fought like demons, for 
slavery or death was their fate if van- 
quished ; but the Christians opposed them 
with coolness and bravery. The heavy 
metal of the latter battered to wreck and 
ruin the bulwarks of the former— dis- 
mantling their guns, and heaping the deck 
with dead, whom they were soon com- 
pelled to throw overboard to clear the way. 
The enormous fifty-pound balls of the 
corvette's forecastle-piece created a de- 
vastation, to behold which made my heart 
leap with joy. 

The corsair was evidently getting the 
worst of the battle ; her deck was torn up 
and ploughed in a thousand places, and the 
white splinters flew around in incessant 
showers ; her sails were blown to rags, her 
standing and running rigging hung all in 
bights and loops, useless and disordered ; 
while the blessed banner, the taper masts, 
and taut cordage of the Gicrusalefnme 
towered above the dense smoke in as 
perfect order as when the engagement 
began. 

During this yard arm contest my situa- 
tion was horrible. I was ironed helplessly 
to the deck, amid all its fury, and was, 
consequently, unable to fight or fly, to save 
Laura or myself. Ah ! how I trembled, 
lest the missiles of the Maltese might pene- 
trate the place of her confinement. In- 
cessantly they were crashing around me, 
tearing up the strong planks, dashing boats 
and booms to fragments, and scattering 
brains and blood on every side. The 
slippery deck was flooded with the red 
current, which gushed from the lee- 
scuppers. I was suffocating beneath the 
corpses which fell continually above me, 
and shrieked and struggled under the 
ghastly load ; but the ring-bolts were im- 
movable, and my cries were unheeded amid 
that frightful din. 

On all sides rang the curses, threats, and 
cheers of the living, the groans of the dyings 
the clanking of blocks and handspikes, the 
rattle of chains, and stamping of feet, 
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urged again lo port, and then burst the 
deafening roar ; while the small-arms from 
forecastle, poop, and lops made up a 
jucdlC)' of horrors I Riddled below and 
wrecked aloft, the corsair lay like a log 
on the watei', and the fire of her guns died 
away. 

La Gierusaliinmii forged ahead and lay 
across her bows, which, the Maltese 
grappled fast, and the brave cavalier who 
commanded leaped upon her bowsprit at 
ihe head of his boarders. A yell burst 

■ from the pirates as the red flag of dialh 
floated from the Gierusahmme, whose guns, 
crammed to the muzzle with round-shot 

■ and grape, were once more poured into her ; 
'the tremendous fury of the broadside, 
sweeping thniugh from stem to stem, 
tilled one-half of her fighting men, and 
struck consternation to the souls of the 



The moment of deliverance was at hand. 
3n came the boarders like a torrent, when 
a cry of ' Fire !' arrested the faculties of all, 
and Petronio, the demon-monk, leaped up 
'^le hatchway with a flaming match ; he had 
^red the ship. 

'Throw her otf— cut the grappling's— 
jnan the main-deck guns— fill the fore-yard ! 
Bravissimo, St. John for Malta!' cried 
Castelermo, as his boarders scrambled back 
to the corvette, and their foes fought like 
£ends at the grapnels, that all might perish 
Jogether. 

But the Maltese passed from their reach, 
(jacked their mainyard, and once more their 
(jj-oadside belched forth destruction on the 
sinking Crescent Three hours had the 
«ombat lasted ; the setting sun was now 
"gilding the Tunisian hills and the isle of 

The corsair was soon enveloped in a 
Cloud of murky vapour, ivhich rolled away 
Ip leeward, and LanccDoti, after throwing 
ftU his wounded overboard, prepared to 
Ibandon the wreck. Concealed by the 
tanoke, the crew crowded into their remain- 
ing boats and fled. 

Oh, signor, imagine my situation then 1 
Laura — if she yet lived— and myself were 
»ilone in the corsair, which reeled every 
juistant as the he.ivy shot of the corvette 
Sierced her, I heard a shriek from the 
pabtn— another; it died away. Oh, frightful 1 
^The corsair was now a mass of fiame. 1 
flight have saved Laura had I been free, 
,)Ut ironed hand and foot to the accursed 
deck — a victim, helpless as herself— I could 
only ruve and pray, until e.vhausled by the 
terrible emotions which wrung my soul, and 
^^fsiifisd by the Aeat and smoke, 1 lay 
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motionless in a state of stupefac 

As from an ocean hell the hot flames, 
burst through every hatch and port; all' 
became red round me— my heart panted,, 
my eyes were bursting in their sockets. F' 
saw the masts and yards blazing and, 
rocking above me, 1 heard the 'vivas' of 
the Maltese, and the report of the corsair^' 
guns exploding as they successively became 
heated by the roaring and scorching fl; 

' Now— I am gone — I am dying- 
receive me 1' The deck yielded bent 
and I expected to sink to the bottom o! 
flaming hold, but my fate was changed,' 
At that moment the magazine blew up— 4 
whirlwind of sparks burst on every sidt 
the crackling deck parted beneath me, an^ 
I found myself struggling in the ocean; the. 
corsair sank, hissing and roaring, 
nearly drawing into her vortex the planki 
to which I was chained. The bitter brinj^ 
water rushed in at every pore, 
became insensible. 

On recovering, I found myself upon thfl' 
deck of the corvette, from whose com-., 
mander I received every kindness an4l 
attention that the brave can yield lo tha 
unfortunate; but I was filled with an agonyl 
of horror when I refiected on the past, an^i; 
the fate of Laura Molina. 

Time softened those pangs, and ri 
bcring that she was with the angels ia 
heaven, and happier than she could ever 
have been on earth, I became contented f 
but vowed never to love another !- 
solemn pledge of love and piety which f 
have most religiously preserved. To bft 
brief, I served with the Cavalier di Cas^, 
telermo during the remainder of his ci 
against the Algerines, with whom we haiT 
many encounters, and the desire of aveng-' 
ing my wrongs endued me with the valour 

After the blockade of Valetta, when all 
hope of restoring the order of St. John tg 
its pristine splendour had failed, Castelermo 
and I set out for Italy to JMa the grantt 
master at Genoa. During the voyage the 
vessel anchored off the Campo di Mart', 
and I was seized with a longing lo behold' 
my native city, and visit once mi .. ._ 
places which the associations of childhood.' 
and love have rendered so dear |< 
On hearing that so distinguished a, 
ivalier with his train was in the vicinity,. 
the Bishop of Cosenia invited us all lo his 
palace. It was one of our glorious Italian 
days : the landscape danced joyously in the 
sunbeams -, the greet\ '(«-iV;s ot tte S^'l*i the 
spires of V^^ cV-y, V'ac ■«\Tv4Mi'^ wei^ -a^ 
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waving woods, and the distant sea all 
shone in summer beauty beneath the 
bright-blue sky. 

The memory of Laura, her beauty, her 
gentle innocence, our love and our misery, 
made my heart alternately a prey to the 
tenderest sorrow and the tierccst longings 
to requite her wrongs upon the wretch 
Petronio. 

It was the levde day of the bishop ; a 
f^^ard of mounted sbirri received us in the 
porch of his palace. A crowd of richly- 
dressed cavaliers, officers, and knights of 
military orders, mingling with Churchmen, 
thronged the ante-rooms, and were intro- 
duced in turn by the chamberlain. En- 
tering the presence-chamber of the great 
prelate, I beheld him seated in a lofty 
chair, wearing his canonicals and sparkling 
mitre, gleaming with jewels and embroi- 
dery. On my nearer approach, judge of 
my sensations on recognising in his stern 
and sallow visage the accursed lineaments 
of Father Petronio. The blood rushed 
tumultuously on my heart, and all the long 
slumbering spirit of the devil arose within 

me. 

* Gesu Christo P I exclaimed, raising my 
hands to heaven ; * is this one of Thy 
servants— Thy chosen servants ? 

Castelermo arose from his knees in 
astonishment, while I unsheathed my 
sword and sprang upon the bishop, alike 
regardless of his power, his friends, and 
my life. I trembled, I panted, I thought 
only of Laura and retribution. 

* Hypocritical apostate !' I exclaimed, 
grasping him by the throat and dashing 
nis mitre to the earth. * Thou pest of hell, 
thou murderer of my wife, and wrecker of 
my peace ! have we met at last— ha !' 

* Sacrilege !' cried the strangling bishop. 
*0h, gentlemen and cavaliers, save me from 
this madman !' 

* Madman ! ha — peace, thou wolf in 
sheep's clothing ! I am Paolo of Cas- 
teluccio, and too well thou knowest me ; 
but die, fiend, die P The strong hand of 
my friend grasped my descending sword, 
and the life of the dog bishop was spared, 
although I dashed him to the floor with 
such force that he lay stunned and sense- 
less. 

I laughed with fierce exultation, and 
strove to t»-;»mplp him to death, but was 
grasped by a nundred hands. All the 
smothered fury of years had broken forth, 
and, imagining I had the strength of a 
Goliath, I thought to burst like cobwebs 
the fetters which were heaped upon me. 1 
wasmad^a maniac, and kncr^ving that 1 



m 

was so, rejoiced when men who were 
valiant and strong quailed before the 
demon - glare of my eye. The crowded 
chamber, the gleaming swords, the halberds 
of the sbirri, the prostrate bishop, and the 
uproar of tongues are yet before me like a 
dream of yesterday : I remember no more. 
When the passion-fit passed away and 
reason returned, I was here in fetters, amid 
gloom and woe. Three summers have 
come and gone since last I saw the sun. 
.... Oh, signor, all hope of life and liberty 
had faded away, and your presence alone 
has revived a love of existence and a wish 
to look on the beautiful world once more — 
on its blue skies and green hills, ere death 
closes these eyes for ever. 

The cavalier concluded just as my lamp 
was about to expire, and the gray dawn 
was peeping through the little iron grating 
which lighted his dismal vault. I gave the 
unfortunate man my hand, and leading 
him forth, struck off his rusty fetters with a 
stone I found near the chapel door. No 
pen can describe his joy on finding himself 
free, and breathing the pure air of the 
summer morning. The sun was rising in 
all its beauty above the dark-green ridge of 
the distant hills ; for three years he had 
not beheld it ; he wept with joy, and 
embracing me, declared, with the enthu- 
siasm of his nation, that his life was at my 
service. 

' Oh, signor, never, since I stood by 
Laura's side at the altar, have I felt a 
happiness equal to that which animates me 
now !' 

His eyes sparkled with joy, and his 
haggard cheek flushed. He appeared 
about thirty years of age, and, but for his 
tattered garments and matted hair and 
beard, his features and figure would have 
been eminently striking and noble. Re- 
minding him that instant flight w:as neces- 
sary, I advised him to join the chivalric 
Francatripa, with whom ne would be safer 
than in any Italian city. He relished the 
proposal, as many men of birth and educa- 
tion did not disdain to serve against France 
under such a leader. 

We parted. Catanio was tolling the bell 
for matins at the villa when I returned, 
and gaining my room unobserved, threw 
myself on a couch and slept till noon. I 
then joined the old cardinal in his daily 
promenade under the cool arcades on the 
seaward side of his residence. 
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THE THIRD PENITF.NT — THE MONK. 

The escape of a second victim from the 
Vaults caused a great surmisingand anxiety 
: Canne, and although, no doubt, the 
■cardinal suspected that 1 had a hand m 
the matter, he never spoke of it- The 
astonishment of the keeper was boundless 
When he discovered his charge vanishing 
BO unaccountably ; he was accused of 
■conspiracy, and imprisoned by order of the 

Kdestil. The poor man defended himself 
fore the tribunal by laying the blame 
upon— whom think you, gentle reader? — 
VIRGIL, who is regarded by the lower 
rder of Italians less as a poet than as a 
jnjurer and magician, upon whose guilty 
bead the blame of everything wicked and 
wonderful is laid. 

Among the mountains he has for ages 
been deemed the architect of every devilish 
ccntrivance, every fathomless cavern, 
5;jlendid crag, fantastic rock, and ruined 
tower. A long dispute ensued between 
two Ic-imed lawyers concerning the ques- 
tion whether it might or might not have 
been Virgil, and the decision was given 
' ■ ihc prisoner, on the testimony of the 
iavaro, or smith, who deelnred that a 
venerable man, with a white beard, measure 
^aspect, and eyes like living coals, hrvd 
bnlcrcd a set of keys like those produced 
n court, for which he paid in strange and 
Rnttque coin ; and when he (the chiavaro) 
looked for them next day, they had va- 
nished from his pouch, showing plainly 
that they were coins of hell. All present 
crossed themselves, and the keeper was 
immediately set at liberty and restored to 
Jiis dignity and bunch of keys. 

Of the Cavalier Paolo I had intelligence 
before leaving Cannc. Gathering together 
a band of those bold spirits who infested 
the Vilds of the Drettian forest, he fired 
:the palace of his foe, the bishop, who 
narrowly escaped with a severe bullet- 
Wound, of which he soon after died. For 
this outrage Casteluccio had to pay many a 
bright ducat to the altars of Mother Church 
before he was permitted to resume his 
jjlace in society, and it was not until the 
death of Mur.1t that he obtained peaceable 
jjosseasion of his patrimony at Cosenia-. 

Several days elapsed without the appear- 
ance of the Roman courier, and I became 
very impatient to rejoin my regiment. 
Wormllistand'ms; the nsk of discovery, 
''np/edcqii/i/lybycuriosityandhumamfy. 
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I made a last visit to those frightful vauit% 
to free the remaining captive. 

The stillness of midnight was around mi 
when I entered, but a noisy singing ranj 
through the echoing cells ; the measun 
was a boisterous sailor's carol, such as \ 
had often heard the fishermen singing, a! 
they sat mending their nets on the shore o 
Messina. 

1 beheld in the third captive an Iiallanl 
about forty years of age, possessing i 
powerful and savage aspect, strongly 
chained to a large stone; which served hilW 
for a chair a»d table, while a pile of straw 
between it and the wall formed his bed,' 
He was flourishing his arms and suappi 
his fingers whilst he sang, but ceased 
my entrance, and regarded me with a sull . 
siare of surprise. A large leathern flask, 
which stood on the stone near him, i 
plaitied the cause of his merriment. 

' Ha ! thou cursed owl, that pokest about, 
in the night, what seek you here, when yoit 
should be snug in the dormitory? Upi 
helm and away, black devil I there's no' 
girl here to confess— no one but Lancellotii 
of Friuli, a born imp of Etna, who t 
break every bone in your hypocritical 
body, if it comes within reach of his 
grapnels !' 

'The pirate— the companion of Petronio" 
I exclaimed; 'are you that Lancelloti of! 
whom I have heard so much ? Aslonisht 



'Ho! he ! what arc you talking about? 
asked the captive, rolling his great head 
about ' 1 tell you, Signor CanoDJco, that 
I am Osman Carora, a jovial monk of, 
Friuli— (what am I saying?) yes, FriuU— 
would I was there again ! Never have I 
seen a prospect equalto the fair Carinlhian 
mountains, and the deep rocky dales 
through which the Isonza sweeps on to the 
Gulf of Trieste. It was my hap to look for 
many a dreary day through the iron bars t»f 
my dormitory on that gulf, and afterwards 
to sail, with royals and sky-sails set, every 
rope a taunio, and the red flag of Mahomet^ 
tlj'ing at the foremast head. Accursed 
bishop ! I may revenge me yet, if the good 
friend who brings me this jolly flask every 
night proves true. Ah, Truffi, thought 
crooked in form and cross in spirit, thou 
art an angel of light to me !' 

' Truffi 1' said 1 ; ' mean you Gaspare * 

The renegade, moved alternately by 
brutality, rage, and maudlin sentimentality, 
burst into a shout of drunken laughter. 

'You know him~ha! ha I and are 
jolly priest, after all. Alia akbar ! instead^ 
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fade. Thou, who knowest Gaspare, must 
doubtless have heard of me. He is now in 
Canne, planning my escape from this 
cursed cockpit, to which the double-dyed 
villany of Petronio has consigned me. 
Gaspare was my stanch gossip in the 
cloisters of Friuli, and my master-at-arms 
and factotum on board the Cresce?tt; his 
ingenuity alone saved me when I had 
nearly fallen into the clutches of the grand 
bailiff, for slaying the Capitano Batello. 
Fi 1 the recollection of that adventure 
haunts me yet ; the glazing eyes, the 
clenched teeth, the pale visage, and the 
gleaming sword ; the silver hairs, and the 
old man's blood streaming on the while 
dress and whiter bosom of his daughter ! 

cursed flask !' said the ruffian, pausing 
to squeeze the leathern bottle. * May every 
monk and mollah anathematize thee in the 
name of Christ and Mahomet, for thou art 
now empty, useless, and upon thy vacuity 

1 cry anathema ! Beautiful wert thou 
indeed, Paula Batello, and too pure a 
being for such a serpent as Lancelloti to 
behold !' 

'Caro signor, I would gladly hear her 
story.' 

* And so thou shalt ; firstly, because thou 
art a comrade of our Apollo with the 
hump ; secondly, because 1 would like to 
hear thy opinion upon it ; and, thirdly, 
because I love to have someone to talk to 
in this blasted vault, whose walls I would 
that Satan rent asunder and ruined for 
ever.' 

And, without further preface, he com- 
menced the following story, which deserves 
a chapter to itself. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE MONK'S STORY. 

The Capitano Batello was an old soldier of 
the Venetian Republic, who, after an active 
life, retired to spend the winter of his days 
among"' the woody solitudes of Friuli. AH 
the village loved the good old capitano, 
who made wooden swords and flags for the 
children, and retailed his campaigns and 
adventures a thousand times to the fre- 
quenters of the cantina, where he was the 
military and political oracle ; and at Mass, 
all made way for the white-haired old man, 
when he came slowjy marching up the 
aisle, with the Signorina Paula leaning on 



his arm. The old soldier's doublet was 
perhaps a little threadbare, or his broad 
hat glazed at the edge ; yet he never 
forgot his rank, even when struggling for 
existence with half a ducatoon a day. 

But Paula, the gentle- voiced, the blue- 
eyed and fair-haired Paula, was the admira- 
tion of all— the glory of the village ; and 
the old captain watched her as a miser 
would a precious jewel. Beard of AH ! 
she would have brought a princely sum at 
Algiers. 

She was beautiful, and her soft blue eyes 
looked one fully and searchingly in the 
face, with all the confidence of perfect 
innocence. Her mother was gone to 
heaven, as the captain said, when he en- 
gaged me as tutor to Paula and her brother, 
an office for which I received a trifle, that 
went into the treasury of San Baldassare — 
a trap which swallowed everything. The 
boy, Rosario, was a chubby little rogue, 
and for a time 1 took pleasure in hearing 
their lisping accents, as they conned over 
their task in an arbour which Paula's hands 
had formed, at the back of their little 
cottage. 

Thunder ! how often have I looked back 
with astonishment on those days, when on 
the gun deck of the Crcsce7it 1 stood at the 
head of five hundred of the boldest hearts 
of Tunis and Tripoli. Who then could 
have recognised in Osman, the bloodthirsty, 
the hypocritical Fr^ Lancelloti ? Yes ! I 
was ever a hypocrite, and regarded with 
scorn and detestation the sombre garb 
which tied me to the monastery. But my 
fate was not in my own hands ; my parents 
were a son and daughter of old Mother 
Church, and I came into the world very 
unfortunately for both parties. They threw 
me into the lantern of San Baldassare, 
where, thirty years before, my father had 
been found himself. As a reward for giving 
me life, my mother died in the dungeons of 
San Marco, and my father expiated his 
share in the matter at the first general auto- 
da-fij; so you see that I come of a martyred 
family. 

A prisoner from my boyhood upwards, I 
looked upon the world as a realm of light 
and joy, from which I was for ever debarred 
by those mysterious vows which the monks 
had induced me to profess, before their 
meaning was understood. When, from my 
iron grate, I looked on the vale of the 
winding Isonza, blooming with foliage and 
verdure, and bounded by the blue Carin- 
thian hills, and listened to the rushing 
sound oi \\v^ Vx^^^^XicJA \\n^x.>V^'^ \'^^'«<s=r. 
were irv^ \oTv^m^'2» X'c> icJ^ow \\2» ^'^>2ct'~.^ "vj 



■ where it plunged headlong into the Gulf of 
Trieste — where, for hours, I have watched 
thu scudding sails, till my eye* and heart 
ached. Oh hours of longing and of agony 1 
To see Nature spread before me in all her 

flory, yet be unable to taste her 
= a. prisoner without a crime. And love, 
or what the world calls love, I knew n 
what it was, though a secret spirit whi 
pered within mc : I longed to look on son 
feir face, and to hear a gentle voice reply 
—but love's magic, its mystery, and 
.its madness, I was yet to learn. With a 
heart thus formed, and open to the assaults 
of that wicked little god — whom tht 
Ancients should have depicted as a giani- 
you may imagine my sensations on findin<. 
myself in the presence of Paula, whose face 
and form far outshone the famous Madonna 
Of our chapel A hot blush suffused my 
cheek, but the fair face of I'aula revealed 
^Bnly the rosy tinge of health, and her brow 
the calm purity of perfect innocence. I was 
i'llent and awfd\n her presence ; an Italian 
^onk awed by a girl of seventeen ! 

With evening, I returned to the cloisters, 
Jind a chill sank upon my heart as their 
cold sliadoivs fell over in;. I was in my 
pld dormitory, where the truckle-bed, the 
pulished skull, the cross, and voug'h v.iulied 

Boof, seemed yet the same : but I was 
Slanged. The recollection of Paula's soft, 
[aielle like eyes and snowy breast never 
eft me for a moment, and I passed a sleep- 
ess night. 
' Oh, that I were a soldier or a cavalier, 
^—^r then Batello would respect, and his 
laughter m h o c me. But a priest — a 
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lope for m — no e O aledl 
flio I ever beho d hee Pau a 1' 

Thus pissed e n Nmn found me 

Igain in the a b u a Batello's garden ; 
Jie golden a ed and ruddy-cheeked 
Kosario w s d a V n o cr his task, but 
I neither hea d o behe d him. I saw 
only his s e ho se ed beneath the 
.shadow of e uxu rose-trees, was 

immersed n e „ o n,, pages of the 
tfrarrior bard, Luigi Tmnsilla, the brave 
follower ot Piero di Toledo. 
, The rays of the sun streamed between 
me foliage of the arbour, lighting up her 
fcir ringlets, which glittered like living 
l^old ; her Ivhite neck sparkled in the same 
tiysterioaa radiance. A glory seemed 
iTound her, and the sofl,"calm aspect of 
■ downcast face made her seem the 
, ■ image of oar lovely lady, the famed 
Wadotian ofCantariol. 
y^toxicated with her appearance, 1 
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ibled when addressing hor, wtiile sbtf 
entered frankly into conversation with ml 
on the merits of the soldier's poems. Futf 
and calmly her mild eyesgared on mine, yet' 
no suspicion struck her of the passion whic&' 
glowed within me, and wliich I dared nof 
reveal, for death was the doom — on 
one hand her firm fathers poniard ; on 
other the dungeons of the I'iombi, or 
horrors of the iioly olfice. 

By night llie ravings of my dreams w 
heard by the tenants of the adjoin .^ 
dormitories, Petronio, and TrulB the crooip 
back, and they soon learned from nrf 
mutterings that I loved Paula, the daughtef 
of the Signer Batelio. Peironio^the sami 
accursed Petronio who, from his archiepis- 
copal palace, sent forth the mandate which 
entombed me here, when, after a tough 
battle with a Maltese cruiser, I was casL, 
hall drowned and bleeding, on the beach rf, 
Can ne— Petronio, whose matchless hypo"' 
crisy makes his villainy even of a deeper: 
dye than mine, then came to act the part of 
friend, to counsel me to destruction and xa. 
become the evil genius of the good Batelld 
and his innocent children. 

A thoro']gh Italian monk, dark, gioomy, 
and superstitious, he was my Senior by 
fifteen years, and had secretly plunged 
into all the excesses of Venice, Like tbft 
fiendish hunchback, he was an adept ifli 
every dissimulation and debauchery, asA- 
boasted of his exploits, til!, ashamed of my 
weakness, I took heart, and burned for di»-i 
tinction in the same worthy fields. I put, 
myself under his guidance and tuft' 
effect what ? Oh, innocent Paula 1 

1 had resolved by every art of reasohin^ 
and sophistry to break down the barriers 
religion and modesty, and bend her mind; 
to my purpose. But each successive day 
when 1 looked upon her snowy brow, her 
pure and happy face blooming with beautjr 
and radiant with youth, my diabolicu> 
purpose was left unfulfilled, unattempted,' 
and my heart shrank from the contest 

Sometimes young and handsoine,ca.._ 
liers from the castle of Gradisfca, or thife 
citadel of Friuli, came to visit the otj 
capiiano, and the gallantry of their air, iWf 
glitter of their military garb and weapons,, 
the ease with whidi they lounged abouW 
strummed on the mandolin, or whisperet 
soft nothings to the fair girl, made mj 
envious heart bum with alternate rage ant 
jealousy. Intensely 1 longed to be like ot* 
of them, and yet 1 could have slain them all^ 
and Paula, loo, when she smiled on therti. 

Bui \ aoon foviTiA i more powerful 
auwliary vo m^ Vq-jc V^msv ciCrw ?■ 
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sophistrv orTruffi's villainy could furnish ;and 
wheiei think you ? In Paula's own heart ! 
Hc^ h(9 1 a young girl soon discovers that 
which is the sole object of her thoughts by 
day, and her dreams by night — a lover ! 
There is a mysterious emotion, so pleasing 
to her heart, so flattering to her fancy, and 
altogether so peculiarly grateful to her 
mind, in being beloved, that she gives way 
to all the fervour of a first passion with joy 
and trembling. Ha ! thou' knowest the 
hearts of our Italian girls — warm, tender, 
and easily subdued. What more can lover 
wish? 

The garrisons were marched to the Carin- 
thian frontier, and the cavaliers came no 
more to the cottage of Batello. He spent 
the most of his time detailing his battles, 
and reading the Diaries and Gazette at 
the wine-house, while his old housekeeper 
(whom my cowl kept in awe) was always 
occupied in household matters. I kept 
Rosario close to his task, and, therefore, 
had the dear girl all to myself. 

What could she hope for in yielding to 
such a passion ? Remorse, despair and 
madness ! But of these the young damsel 
thought not then. Ha ! I was then graceful 
and well-looking, and we both were young 
and ardently in love. My eyes at one 
time, my tremulous tones at another, had 
informed her of the mighty secret which 
preyed upon my heart, and which my lips 
dared not reveal, until the rapturous 
moment when I perceived the mutual 
flame that struggled in her bosom. 

Then, but not till then^ did I pour forth a 
rhapsody expressive of my love, when 
yielding to its burning impulses, all the 
long-concealed ardour of my heart burst at 
once upon her ear. Love lent a light to 
my eyes, a grace and gesture to my figure, 
and imparted new eloquence to my tongue. 
I was no longer myself— no more the cold, 
cautious friar, but the impetuous Italian 
lover. The monk was forgotten in the 
man— my vows in the delight of the 
moment ; and the lovely Paula sank upon 
my shoulder, overcome with love and 
terror. 

O, hour of joy ! when I first pressed my 
trembling lips to that soft and beautiful 
cheek. Long years of penance and of 
prayer, of dreary repining, of soul-crushing 
humiliation and sorrow, were all repaid by 
the bliss of that embrace, which I have 
never forgotten. No ! not all the years 
that have passed since tken — not all the 
dark villainies I have planned and per- 
petrated, and they are many — not all the 
ism^fcr^ J b^ve dar^d, and they are count- 
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less as the hairs of your head— not all the 

toils and miseries of a life can efface it 

from my memory. I was happy then — I 

who, perhaps, have never been so since, 
•x- -x- * * * 

A footstep aroused us, and the blushing 
girl shrank from me as the little boy, 
Rosario, came gambolling towards the 
arbour, with a chaplet for her hair. I cast 
a fierce glance of hatred upon him. Even 
Paula was piqued, and refused to receive 
the flowers, upon which the child wept, 
and, pulling my cassock, prayed me to 
lecture his sister for being so coy. 

* Scold her. Father Lancelloti,' said he, 
rubbing his glittering eyes with his plump 
little hands, ' for she will neither kiss me, 
nor receive my roses to put among her 
pretty hair, as she used to love to do.' 

* Give me the flowers, child,' said I. 
* Shall / kiss sister Paula for you, Rosarjo ? 

* O, yes, yes !' cried the little boy, ' or 
sister Paula will kiss you and then me.' 

Our lips met, and the agitated and in- 
fatuated Paula embraced the child, who 
laughed and clapped his hands with inno- 
cent glee, and yet he knew not at what. 

At that moment the long sword of the 
captain jarred on the gravel walk, and his 
heavy tread rang beneath the trellis of the 
garden. Aware that as a priest I had 
wronged him in the declaration made to 
his daughter, and that I had committed a 
deadly sin before God, I shrank from meet- 
ing him, and, leaping over the garden wall, 
returned to the monastery, where, not with- 
out sensations of triumph, 1 recounted my 
conquest to Petronio and the hunchback. 

Three days I visited her as usual, and 
rejoiced in the success of my amour ; for I 
loved her tenderly and dearly. My air was 
so sanctified that the most jealous guardian 
would not have suspected me ; then how 
much less the good Batello, who, by his 
profession, had been accustomed to inter- 
course with men of the strictest honour, and 
suspected no man of duplicity, because his 
own brave heart was guileless. 

My rosebud of love was just beginning to 
bloom, when matters were doomed to have 
a terrible crisis. 

One bright forenoon, when Rosario had 
finished his task, I was about to return to 
Friuli, and merely bowed to Paula because 
her father was present. 

' Brother Lancelloti,' said he, grasping my 
cope, * hast heard the news ? The senate 
is about to declare war against the Turks, 
and the capeletti are to be doubled. Brave 
news fox axv o\^ ^^cX^v^t^^X \ \x!cs^\>afc "5^ 



lither, Ihou chubby rogue— wouMst like to 

' Oh yes, if sister PauU would play with 
le as she used to do, and kiss me instead 
f Father Lancelloti.' 
'Rosario, what sayest thou? cried the 
fierce old soldier, with a stentoriun voice, 
iwhile Paula grew pale as death, and my 
iBpirit died away within me. 

But the terrified child made no reply. 
The captain's face was black with rage i' 
liis eyes sparkled, and stern scorn curled 
his lip ; yet he spoke calmly. 

' Go — go, Father Lancelloti, and may 
God forgive you ! I will not require the 
services of your faithful reverence from 
to-day. Away— march ! or you may fare 
worse. Dare not to come here a ' 

sun Annibai Balello — thou knowest 

And touching the hilt of his sword, he 
.turned on his heel and left me. 

I rushed away, overwhelmed with bitter- 
;ness, rage, and humiliation, and hating 
iKosario with the hate of a fiend. 

To Truffi and Petronio my story was the 
source of endless merriment ; the hunch- 
back snapped his fingers, whooped, and 
laughed till the cloisters rang with his 
telfish joy. Deprived of my mistress, whom 
t dared not visit for dread of the captain's 
Kvord, stung by the taunts of my friends, 
dejected and filled with gloomy forebodings, 
^e cloisters soon became intolerable to 
bie. I formed many a romantic and 
desperate scheme to rid myself of those 
Cursed trammels which monkish duplicity 
bad cast around me in boyhowl ; but 
thoughts of the holy office, the Pionibi, 
and the fate of my father, filled me with 
dismay, and I dared not fly from Friuli. 

One day, whilst wandering far up the 
t>anks of the Isonza, with a heart swollen 
by bitter thoughts, I plunged into the 

Beepest recesses in search of solitude. 
Leaching the cascade whicii falls beneath 
*ie ancient castle of Fana, I paused to 
sten to the rushing water, whose tumult 
3 much resembled my own mind. The 
living thing, save that of the 

Bfn\, broke the stillness around me ; the 
ofty trees of the dense forest, clad in tUe 
richest foliage of summer, cast a deep 
diadow over the bed of the dark blue 
Itream, which swept noiselessly on between 

Koomy impending diffs, until it reached 
e iail, where it poured over a broad ledge 
^f rock, and thundered into a terrible abyss, 
iKhence liie foam arose in a mighty cloud 
"si/A? as Alpine snow. Jiearing its gray 
^^d mossy towers high above tiie waving 
■yoods, the shattered rocks, and roaring 



-, the ancient castello looked down oa 
the solitude beneath it A mighty place 
days gone by, it had been demolislied 
by the bailiff of Friuli for the crimes of 
Count Gitilip, and was now roofless and, 
ruined ; the green ivy clung to the carved' 
battlement, and the rays of tlie bright sun 
poured aslant through its open loops and 
empty windows. But the scenery soothed 
not my heart ; I burned for active excite- 
ment to shake off the stupor that oppressed 

A turn of the walk brought me suddenly 
upon the little boy, Rosario, who was 
weaving a chaplet of wild roses and trail- 
ing daphne, culled, doubtless, for the bright 
tresses of Paula. Remembering ; 
stem injunction from his father, on 
holding me, he fled as from a spectre*" 
Like a tiger, 1 sprang after him ; fear. 
added wings lo his flight : but I was close 
behind. A fall on the rocks redoubled 
my anger and impatience, and I caught 
him by his long, fair hair, while he was 
in the very act of laughing at my mishap. , 

'Cursed little babbler!' said I, shakinjc 
him roughly ; ' what deservest thou at my- 

' Spare me, good Father Lancelloti, and; 
I will never oftend again.' 

'Siience, or I will tear out tliy longu_ . 

My aspect terrified him, and he screamed 
on his father and Paula to save him. 

' Paula !' said 1, shaking him again ', 
' thy devilish tongue hath destroyed f^ula 
and me too.' 

' Spare me !' said he, whimpering an3! 
smiling, ' and pretty sister Paula wiU kis; 
you for my sake.' 

■Anathema upon thee 1' 

His words redoubled my fury, and 1 
spat on him. The cascade roared besidtt 
me, the deepest solitude was around us,, 
hell was in my heart, and the devi! guided' 
my hand ; I launched the screaming child 
from the rocks ; headlong he fell through' 
the air, and vanished in the cloudy spray 
of the vast abyss. The bright sun became 
suddenly obscured by a cloud, and a deeper 
gloom stole over the dell of Fana : th« 
ruined tower seemed a monstrous bea<^ 
and its windows invidious eyes looking 
down on me — the landscape swam aroun<£ 
and 1 heard a cry of murder above ihff 
roar of the cascade. The yell of a lynx 
completed my terror, and I rushed in 
frenzy from the spot. 

I was in my dormitory ; the darknes*. 
of itighl vjas \ti twj aQo\ ^tA a.\.\. s^cound' 
roc 1 ove'rvj\\e\mei •«\'Ctt wei &■«:«,» ^ 
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horror for my wanton crime, I spent the 
night in the agonies of penance and prayer, 
and* making mental vows to sin no more. 
Had the universe been mine, I would 
have given it, that Rosario might be 
restored to life. Oh, that 1 could have 
lived the last day over again, or have 
blotted it for ever from my mind ! But, 
alas !^ the strong and dark fiend had 
marked me for his own. Through the 
silence of ^ the still, calm night, came the 
rush of the distant river ; there was mad- 
ness in the sound, but 1 could not exclude 
it, and the cry of the poor child mingled 
ever with its roar. Humble in spirit and 
contrite in heart, at morning matins I 
bowed down in prayer among the brotherr 
hood. The sublime symphonies of the 
hymn Vent Creator^ or of the litanies of 
our lady of Loretto, the song of the choir 
and the mellifluous strain of the organ, 
rang beneath the vaulted dome like the 
voice of God and the knell of death ; and 
yet they spoke of hope — hope to the re- 
pentant—and I prostrated myself before 
the altar,' tears burst from my eyes, and 
the fire of my heart was assuaged. 

I left the monastery to seek some calm 
solitude, wherein to pour forth my soul in 
secret - prayer, but my evil genius was 
beside me, and guided me to detection 
and disgrace. I wandered on, but knew 
not and cared not whither, wishing only 
to fly from the haunts of men and my own 
burning , thoughts. Vain idea ! Rosario, 
, as he sank among the spray, his sister's 
tears, his father's sorrow, were ever before 
me, and I looked upon myself with 
horror. . 

* Good father,' cried a voice, disturbing 
my dreadful reverie ; * oh, reverend signor, 
help, in the name of the Blessed Trinity !' 

1 . started with dismay — what did I be- 
hold ? The white-haired veteran, Batello, 
bearing in his arms the dripping corpse 
of Rosario, while Paula clung to him, over- 
come with sorrow and terror. Even the 
venerable goat-herd, whose crook had 
fished up the dead child, was moved to 
tears, while I, the cause of the calamity, 
looked on with unmoved visage. Was it 
an index of my mind ? Oh, no ! a serpent 
was gnawing my heart ; I could have 
screamed with agony, and my breath came 
close and thick. I trembled and panted 
while Batello spoke. 

*Fik' Lancelloti,' said he, *thou comest 

upon me in an hour of deep woe, when I 

have much need of godly consolation ; 

hut not from thy lips. A week ago we 

quarrelled: I know the weakness of the 



human heart, and from the bottom of my 
soul forgive thee, for in this terrible moment 
I cannot look on any man with anger. 
Pass on, in the name of God ! for thy 
presence is — I know not why — peculiarly 
hateful to me at this moment. Many a 
dead face have I looked upon by breach 
and battle-field, but thou — my Rosario — 
thy mofher ' 

And the old soldier kissed his dead child 
and wept bitterly. 

The goat-herd, who had been observing 
me narrowly, now whispered in Batello's 
ear. His eyes glared, and, relinquishing 
the body, with one hand he grasped his 
sword, with the other my throat. 

* Double - dyed villain ! — hypocrite ! — 
thou knowest of this, and canst say how 
Rosario died ! Speak, or . this sword, 
never yet stained with ' the blood of a 
coward, shall compel thee !' '. 

* Sacrilege !' 1 gasped, ' while Paula 
swooned ; * sacrilege ! — I am a priest ' 

* Rosario's hand grasps part of a rosary 
— lo I thy chaplet is broken, and the beads 
are the same. Speak, ere I slay thee !' and 
he drew his sword. 

Trembling, I glanced at my girdle ; but 
a half of my chaplet hung there ; the other 
was grasped in the tenacious hand of 
Rosario. Overwhelmed with terror, I 
attempted to escape ; and, in the blindness 
of his fury, the old man struck me re- 
peatedly with his sword, while he cried 
aloud for help. Transported with fury -at 
the sight of my own blood, and dreading 
discovery, I became mad, and plunged yet 
deeper into crime ; closing with him, my 
strength and youth prevailed over his frame, 
now enfeebled by age, wounds, and long 
campaigns. I struck him to the earth, and 
with his own sword stabbed. him to the 
heart. His blood streamed over Paula— 
I remember nothing more; I fled to the 
hills, and, throwing off my upper vestments, 
wandered in wild places, far from the reach 
of the Grand Bailiff, who offered five hun- 
dred ducats for my head, sent the carbineers 
of Gradiska and the vassals of the duchy 
to hunt me down, and established such a 
close chain of communication along the 
frontiers that escape was almost impossible. 
He solemnly vowed to avenge the murder 
of Batello (who had been the friend and 
fellow-soldier of his father, the old Count 
of Lanthiri), and I should assuredly have 
become his victim, and been consigned to 
the gallows or the holy office, had I not 
been joined by Gaspare Tt\3f6.^ ^^sRi^-^ij^s:^ 
transieYntv^ \.o Vvs* or^^ ^<3v\0^ ^xi^^x^ 
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Chahglng our attire, we embarked for 
■ Greece, but were captured off Calabria by 
a corsair of Tunis. Whereupon, 1 insiantiy 
turned Mussulman, and served his highness 
the Bey with such courage and devotion, 
that, as Osman Carora, 1 became the idol 
of the Tunisians, and terror of the Mediter- 
ranean. Enough ! — thou knowesi the rest. 
Shipwreck and the fortune of war placed 
~ie in the power of my old friend Petronio 

' And Paula ? 

' Became Contessa di Lanthiri, and soon 
forgot poor Fri Lancelloti.' 

Such was the story related to me by ihe 
third captive whom those vaults contained : 
Ihave jotted it down just as it was related 
to me ; but without the many pauses of 
taaudlin j;rief, or oaths of r^ige, with which 
his half intosicated stale caused him to 
intersperse it. 

I need hardly add, that 1 left this 
fleliberate ruffian to his fate, locking all 
the doors securely behind me ; and, to 
niake the keeper more alert in future— as 
1 intended to return no more— I left my 'clattered 
felse keys in his niche in the little chapel. 
The terrified warder, on finding a set of 
keys the exact counterpart of his own, 
declared they must have belonged either 
" 1 Virgil or to the devil ; they were 
sstroyed, the vaults sprinkled with holy 

ater, and the wizard was seen no more. 



leaped forth from his barrel, gelling ahQ 
shaking his chain. The captain, yet half 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

A NARROW ESCAPE. 

RT was a clear and beautiful morning when 
issued forth on my return to the cardinal's 
villa. As I passed a cantina by the road- 
aide, under a trellis in front of it, I en- 
countered two personages, whom I had no 
Kish to meet on that side of Massena's 
iGS ; the surly Captain Pepe, who treated 
^~" ; so insultingly at Crotona, and Truffi, 
; hunchback, whom I recognised, not- 
*ithstanding his disguise — a white Cis- 
tercian frock and shovel hat. Draughts, 
^ominoes, and wine -horns were before 
them ; and they had apparently passed 
6e night 3i the table over which they 
tned, sleeping away the fumes of their 

/ patseJt aa mlanky house-dog 



intoxicated, started v/p axiA felt for hiil 
sword, and I saw a bastia knife gleaming 
in the long lean fingers of the cripple. 
' Corpo !' said he, "lis only.a pneat.' 
'Holal call you that fellow a priest f 
replied Pepe, balancing himself with 
difficulty ; but, drunk as he was, he had 
the eyes of a lynx, and knew me in a 
moment. '■ Mi/te bnionctles ! an English 
spy. Ah, MonsieurAide-de camp— villain! 
Hola, the quarter-guard ,' Hola ! the 
provost, and the noose from the nearest 
;e ; A lit iiinfeme .'' 

He staggered towards me with his 

awn salwe, and 1, supposing the cantina 

IS full of soldiers, became alarmed, aS 

e hideous Truffi yelled and whooped. 

till the welkin rang. My death was certain^ 

if captured; not even York could hai^' 

saved it, or those important despatches. 

with which the general intrusted me. But 

I thought less of them than of Bianci, Ife 

liberty, and honour. I easily wrenched] 

Pepes sabre from him, and knocked hiio* 

down with my clenched haiid ; his headJj 

on the hard, dusty road, and he 

lay motionless. Truffi rushed on me wilft' 

his poniard, but 1 dealt him a blow acrosS' 

the head with my sabre, and he fell proni 

the body of his companion. 

fled to the villa, entered unseen, an^, 

V myself panting upon my bed, H'hertv 

notwithstanding my fears and agitation, t 

--- fell Fast asleep. 

two hours after, I was awakened by 
Catanio, whose countenance betokened 
something unusual. My fiist thought was 
of Captain Pepe. 

'The courier has arrived from Rome, 
and his majesty awaits you.' 
I leaped up, joyful at being undecdved 
■ agreeably. 

' Has he brought the signora's dis- 
pensation ? 
' His majesty has not said.' 
My toilet was soon completed, and I 
is ushered into the presence of tlie 
cardinal, who was seated at breakfast 
His Irish valet was in attendancCL The 
plainness of his equipage contrasted 
igly with the splendour of his pre- 
ons. He was busy reading, and heard 
our approach. 

You see him, perhaps, for the last time,' 
whispered Caianio. ' Behold ! does there 
not reign around him a mystic dignity that 
makes b\m sccvn si=, ttimcV is. ki.n^ as if he 
Stood \n rtvc^taWs cS'Wwv4sa': ot ^oVjiq^I, 
A.b, who can \qoV otv suOn. 
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into the vale of life, venerable with years, 
the majesty and memory of ages, without 
being moved? But this is a cold and 
calculating age, without veneration for the 
past ; and the regrets of those who love it 
provoke but a smile from the selfish and 
unreflecting. - 

Without partaking of his enthusiasm, 1 
was not a little moved by his tone and 
words. 

*Catanio, place a chair for Captain 
Dundas,' said the cardinal, perceiving us. 
* Sir, you will breakfast with me, as 1 have 
intelligence for you. Our most holy father 
has been pleased to dispense with the vows 
of the Signora d'Alfieri, at my intercession, 
and on presenting this document to the 
abbess at Canne, she will be free to quit 
the convent and resume her place in 
society. This is the despatch from the 
spedizioniere of the papal court.' 

I returned thanks with suitable sincerity 
of manner. 

*Zamori, a Calabrian fisherman of 
Gierazzo, is now in the harbour of Canne 
with his little vessel, which, as Catanio 
informs me, will sail in the evening ; on 
receipt of my order, Zamori will convey 
you to any port in Calabria, or place you 
OR board the British frigate, now cruising 
in the Adriatic' 

* A fisherman's bark will be but a com- 
fortless place on these rough waters for 
the delicate signora. But oh, most sincerely 
have I to thank your eminence for the 
interest you have taken in this matter, and 
the kindness you have shown me 1' 

* Captain Dundas, here at least I am a 
king !' said the old man, whose broad brOw 
became clouded for the first time. 'Though 
exiled, forgotten by Britain, and standing 
on the verge of the tomb, I will yield my 
pretensions only with my last breath.' 

My reply was interrupted by the appear- 
ance of six French soldiers, with a sergeant, 
coming down the avenue at a quick pace, 
with their bayonets fixed. I remembered 
my encounter with Pepe, the keen glances 
of Compere in the church, and all the 
dangers of my situation flashed upon me : 
1 stood, irresolute whether to fight, fly, or 
surrender. 

' Sir, they are no doubt in pursuit of you,' 
said the cardinal, his aged cheek beginning 
to flush ; * but will they dare to cross my 
threshold ? Alas ! what will they not ? 
The invasion of Rome, the expulsion of 
the sacred college, and the seizure of Pius 
himself, are yet fresh in my recollection. 
Catania, meet them at the porch and in 



the name of God dare them to enter the 
house of one of His servants !' 

* Alas !' replied Catanio, * let me implore 
your majesty to pause. We are but three 
aged and infirm men, against seven soldiers, 
armed, insolent, and rapacious, as the 
followers of a usurper ever are.' 

*This is no time for delay. Away, 
Captain Dundas !' exclaimed York ; ' you 
must fly. Catanio will lead you to the 
beach ere the house is surrounded. Fare- 
well, sir ; a long farewell to you : we may 
never meet again.' 

Deeply moved by the old man's manner, 
I bowed, and, according to the custom, 
kissed the hand he extended towards me ; 
a massive ruby ring— the great coronation 
ring of our ancient kings — sparkled on his 
finger. 

Catanio hurried me away, and, by the 
most unfrequented paths we reached the 
beach, while the soldiers surrounded and 
searched the villa. 

The cardinal died a few months after- 
wards, at Rome, in the eighty-second year 
of his age, and was buried between his 
father and brother at Frescati. * Henry IX.' 
is inscribed on his tomb, which the genius 
of Canova has adorned with the most 
splendid sculpture. It is a curious fact, 
that till the last day of his Hfe the cardinal 
was in communication with many men of 
rank, wealth, and power, who seemed still 
to have entertained the chimerical hope of 
placing him on the British throne ; and 
many documents discovered after his 
decease, and now preserved in our archives, 
prove that his family had, even then, 
numerous adherents in the three kingdoms ; 
some of them men whom the Government 
could little have suspected of such senti- 
ments. Buonaparte, too— that overturner 
of kings and kingdoms— is said to have 
expressed a wish to place him on the 
throne, and, as an earnest of his friendship, 
robbed him of his French estates ; but the 
star of the Stuarts had set. George III. 
kindly and wisely passed over in silence 
the names of those whose romantic enthu- 
siasm, or political bias, the papers of the 
cardinal-duke had so awkwardly revealed. 

I got on board Zamori's little sloop in 
safety, and, in obedience to the cardinals 
command, the warp was cast off", the sweeps 
run out, and he anchored about half a mile 
from the shore. Catanio left me, promising 
to return after dusk with the signora, whom 
I anxiously awaited, expecting every 
minute to see bayonets glittei'ing on the 
\ sutin^ be^icYv^ ox ^. \io^\. ^J^^^ ^-^s^ -m^k^r.^ 
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nen push off towards the baik of the 
Jamori. 

The latter was a garrulous old fellow, 
whose tongue gave me very little time for 
reflection, Night began to close over 
Caiine, and 1 beheld its approacli witli Joy ; 
lie day had seemed interminably long. 
The evening gun wns fired from the French 
fort, the tricolour descended from its 
ramparts, and 1 heard the evening hymn 
Jloalino' over the glassy sea from the 
' )'is craft around us, where many of the 
rs lay stretched upon bundles of sails, 
:,n.oking cigars, tinkling the mandolin, and 
enjoying the rich sunset of llicir glorious 
clime. Sinking behind the mountains, the 
.sun bade us adieu, darkness gradually crept 
along the winding shore, and white vapours 
curled in fantastic . shapes from the !o\v 
.flats and ravines ; slowly and brightly the 

noon soared into view, bathing land and 

jcean in a flood of silvery light. 

I lay on a bundle of sails listening to the 
■skipper's legends of the young count of 
Caulonia, who fell in love with a mermaid 
that arose from her coral cave in the Gulf 
cf Gi emzio, and sat beneath his castle wall s 

Kinging as the syrens sang to Ulysses, and 
f the wondrous demon-fish caught in 
^ laples, in 1722, with a man in armour in 
][s stomach, and Heaven knows what more. 
Hearing the dash of oars alongside the 
Echino, as Zatnori's bark was named, and 
■seeing a boat shout under her quarter, I 
leapt up. I went to the side, and received 
Catanio, who handed up Francesci d'Alfieri. 
The poor girl was so happy to find herself 
■free, and intrusted to my care, that she 
could only weep with joy, uttering sobs in 
the depths of an ample satin faldetta which 
the abbess had given her, with two rose- 
mary sprigs sewn crosswise in front, to 
scare away evil spirits. 
' Farewell to you, captain !' said Catanio, 
: Duncan Caianach ; 'do not forget us, 
wlien you go home to the land we loi " " 
well.' 

* Good-bye ; God bless you, old mat 
replied, as the boat was pushed off and 
.moved shoreward. 

The dark grave has long closed over th( 
faithful Catanach and his illustrious master 
tut memory yet recalls the old man's visage . 
I can sec it, as I saw it then, clouded by 
honest sorrow, and its hard, wrinkled 
^features tinged \iy the light of the moon. 

An hour afterwards, we were ploughing 
itf waters of the gaU, with the broad 
Uteen sail of the Sc/tino bellying taut 
«>rtr fAc breeze, as she cleff the billows 
\ lisr sl/iirp- beaked prow. ZiH»on 



grasped the tiller with important 1 
fidence ; the crew, his two athletic 
black-browed sons, remained forward, antt'fl 
ated myself beside the signora, whoV 
permitting her hood to fall back, the mooa^B 
shone on her beautiful features and glossyfl 
hair. So dangerous an attraction near ' * 
Zainovi disturbed his steering, and 
Echino yawed till her sail flapped to th^ 

'A sweet face !' he muttered, as the bof 
careened over ; ' but it will work mischii 
like the mermaid's.' 

' Oh, signor, I am happy, so very happy , 
said Francesca ; the richness of her tont 
and the artlessness of her manner 
me. ' Shall we soon see Calabria ? 

' That is Capo Trionto,' said I, pointin] 

'Dear Calabria,' she exclaimed, kissing. 
Iier hand to the distant coast ; ' there was 
a time when I thought never to behold thec 
more ! Beautiful star !' continued die 
enthusiastic girl, poindngto a twinkling otb; 
'signor, is it not lovely? alas ! 'tis gone; 
perhaps it is a world !' she added, clasping. 
her hands, as it shot from its place anA 
vanished. The increasing roughness vL 
the sea, as we sailed along the b'l^ 
Calabrian coast, soon made Franceses 
uneasy ; her prattle died away ; she became' 
very sick, and lay in the stern-sheets oC 
the boat, covered up with Zamori's warm 
stonn jacket and a spare jib — both rather 
coarse coverings for a beautiful and 
delicate female. At length she slept, and. 
I was left for a lime to my owr '" — 

About midnight, 1 was roused from 
sound nap by Zamori. 

' Look around you, excellency,' said h( 
in a whisper; 'saw you ever aught 
splendid — so terrible 'f 

Like a vast globe of gold, the shinii 
moon was resting on the summit of Ca| 
Trionto, wliich, rising black as ebony fi 
the ocean, heaved its strongly- maski 
outline against the illuminated sky ; i 
ridge was marked by a streak of fieryri 
yellow. The water was phosphorescent 
the waves seemed to be burning around us, 
and we sped through an ocean of light 1 
The spray flying past our bows seemed 
like sparks of livmg fire ; the ropes trailing 
over the gunnel, and the myriads of 
animalcules which animate every drop of 
the mighty deep, were all shilling with' 
magic splendour. An exclamation ^- 
laptttte esca'(>ed \Qe-, '/&. ttiit. moment 
moon sank Ao'wn ^jeWtia, TwdtiVi \ \i 
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trace of all that glorious and magnificent 
illumination remained behind. 

* Have you seen these often, Zamori ?' 

* No !' said he, shuddering, and crossing 
himself ; ' but such sights never bode good. 
We shall have the French in Lower Cala- 
bria soon. 'Tis Fata Morgana,' he added, 
whispering ; ' she dwells in the Straits of 
Messina. I have seen her palace of coral 
and crystal rise above the waves. She is a 
mermaid of potent power ; God send that 
we have no breeze before morning !' 

Cape St. James was in sight when the 
sun arose from the ocean, revealing ail the 
glories of the beautiful coast and sparkling 
sea. After the stout Calabrians had knelt 
and prayed to a rudely- carved Madonna, 
nailed above the horse-shoe on the mast, I 
partdok of their humble breakfast, which 
consisted of olives, salt-fish, macaroni, and 
sour Avine ; the signora was too much in- 
disposed to join us. 

1 looked forward with pleasure to as- 
suming my important command at Scylla, 
but other prospects made me happier still. 
1 welcomed the freshening breeze, as the 
little bark rushed through the surging sea 
which boiled over her gunnels, and roared 
like a cascade under her counter ; while 
the ruin-crowned or foliaged headlands, and 
the countless peaks which towered above 
them, changed their aspect every moment as 
we flew on. I thought of my smiling Bianca, 
and hailed with joy the hills of Maida. We 
beheld the evening sun gilding the Syla, 
and ^t night were off Crotona, and saw the 
lights glimmering in its narrow streets and 
gloomy citadel, where Macleod was stationed 
with his Highlanders. Anchored close under 
its ramparts lay the Amphioii and brave 
Hanfield's sloop of war, the Delight. The 
sky was dark and lowering, the sea black 
as ink ; everything portended . a rough 
night, and I was well pleased that our 
voyage was over. 

My despatch for Captain Hoste required 
bim to bring round the Ross-shire Buffs 
without delay to Messina, and the order 
was forthwith given to heave short, to cast 
loose the sails, and lower away all the 
boats. 

My old friend, Castagno, with a party of 
the Free Corps, fonned the guard at the 
citadel gate ; I was immediately recog- 
nised, and, consigning the happy Francesca 
to his care, beat up the quarters of Macleod. 
I found him comfortably carousing with 
Drumlugas and some of his officers, who 
were pnss'wg a portly jar of gioja round 
fhe table with great celerity. 
]yijcs2 tlic curiosity t\nd laughter occa 



sioned by my attire had subsided, and' 
when the general's order had been read, I 
related my adventures, passing over the 
visits to the vaults and the discovery of 
Francesca d'Alfieri. 

An hour before gun-fire the Buffs were 

all on board the frigate ; her ample canvas 

was spread to the breezes of the Adriatic, 

and by sunrise we saw her vanish round 

the promontory of Lacinium. The Cavaliere 

Benedetto, wiih four hundred rank and file 

of the Free Corps, was left to hold Crotona ; 

while, by Maclcod's order, I took ccmmand 

of a company of those troops which the 

Amphtoii could not accommcdale ; that 

evening, bidding adieu to brave Castagno 

(whom I never saw again), we marched en 

loiitc for St. Eufcmio, where I was to see 

them safely embarked for Messina. 

Thanks to Macleod and his officers, my 
attire had now beccme a little more pro- 
fessional ; one gave me a regimental jacket, 
another a tartan forage-cap, a third a sash, 
and Drumlugas presented me with a very 
handsome sabre, of which he had deprived 
the Swiss colonel whom he vanquished at 
Maida. In this motley unifoim I rode at 
the head of the Free Company, which 
formed a very respectable escort for 
Francesca and her sister, who accom- 
panied us ; both were mounted en fiery- 
eyed Calabrian horses, a breed famous lor 
their strength and endurance. While so 
many bayonets glittered around ihtm the 
ladies had no fear of banditti ; Ortensia, 
laughing merrily, made her horse curvet 
and prance, and lent her soft melodious 
voice to the jovial chorus with which the 
Italian soldiers lightened the toil of their 
morning march. But Francesca was re- 
served, and beneath her veil I often saw 
tears suffusing her mild and melancholy 
eyes. 

* Dear Francesca, why are you so sad ?' 
asked her sister. * Oh, now is the time fcr 
joy ! See how brightly the sun shines en 
the distant sea, and how merrily the green 
woods are waving in the breeze. Most 
unkind, Francesca ! for your sake, I have 
left my poor Benedetto in that glocmy 
castle of Crotona. Laugh and be joyous! 
Think on the happiness awaiting us at 
home, and the embrace of our dear little 
Bianca, when she throws her aims around 
you.' 

* And Luigi,' added Francesca, unable to 
restrain her tears. 

The path we pursued was different Ctcrjx 
thai wVucXa \ VtA Xx^n^^^ \i^^«:i\^^ -^xs.^ '^v^ 
mVcnsc so\\Vv\^^ ^xcwx^Csl \\. >^'D.'t> 'v\x^^<^"^^ '^^^ 
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dense forest, where not a sound broki 
Stillness, save tlie cry of a solitary lyn: , 
jhe flap of an eagle's wing, as he soared to 
liis eyry in the sandstone cliffs, which 
reared their rugged fronts above tfae wood- 
lands. White wreaths of distant smolie 
sliot up in vapoury columns through the 
green foliage, announcing that the wild 
contained other human beings than our- 
selves, but whetiier these were poor char- 
coal-burners, or robbers roasting a fat buck 
9n the greensward, we knew naL We 
passed one or two lonely cottages, where 
the labouring hinds were separating grain 
'from its husks by the ancient modes — 
irampling the com under the hoofs of 
icattle, or rolling over it a large stone drawn 
by a team of stout buffaloes. 

Calabria was then {and perhaps is yet) 
■widely different from every other part of 
Italy; its peculiar situation, its lofty moun- 
tains, its tlense forests, spreading from sea 
to sea, and intersected by few roads, and 
its hordes of banditti, made it dangerous 
and difficult of access to the artist and 
tourist ; consequently, until the close of 
Manhes" campaign of blood, it was an 
unknown temtory to the rest of Europe. 
These circumstances rendered the natives 
lude in character and revengeful in spirit, 
and thus a mighty barrier rose between the 
lower orders and the noblesse; who (in the 
Vords of a recent writer on Italy) ' live 
wholly apart from the people— they com- 
pose two entirely distinct worlds.' 

After halting in forests in the sultry 
^loon, cantoning in villages, and marching 
In the cool morning and evening for two 
days, we arrived near Amato, a little town 
within a few leagues of the Villa d'AIfieri. 
We were traversing a deep pass of the 
Apennines, when the evening, which had 
oeen serene and fine, became clouded ; the 
lowering sky portended a coming tempest. 
We pushed on, at an increased pace, to i 
reach a castellated villa, the residence of a ' 
Calabrian of rank, which we saw perched 
n isolated mass of rock, about a league 
■up the mountains. Striking and picturesque 
appeared the vale of Amjto, as the setting 
sun poured lis la^t blaze of radiance down 
tlie deep gorge, between the dark wooded 
hills, gilding the crenellated battlements, 
Saracenic galleries, and Norman keep of 
the distant castle, and reflected in the 

erj which glowed like a stream of molten 
:gold between thickets of sombre cypress 
and fragranl orange-trees. Gradually the 
■ e of the setting orb changed from bright 

'"-'7 to deep red, and a flood of crimson i 
everything, tingeing the lofty 




hills, the thick woods, the glassy river, with 
a blood-red tint, which rapidly became 
more sombre as the stm disappeared be- 
hind the pine-clad hUls. Then ihunda 
rumbled through the darkening sky ; gioomji 
banks of cloud came scuflding t-'— -^ 
and volumes of vapour rolled av 
the bed of the Amalo, 

' On, on !' cried Franccsci. ' Oh, the 
storm will be a terrible one ; feel you not 
the very blast of the sirocco ? Alas I we 
may die among the mountains. Yonder is 
the residence of Guelfo, the Euonapanist 
— ah ! the subtle knave ! If we trust our- 
selves under his roof, say not a word of 
Luigi, and mention not our names. Ah^ 
if he should recognise us ; you rememt 
that terrible night with the conciarotti a 
the mob of Palermo.' 

They pushed forward at a gallop, and 
followed, after leaving orders with ol 
Signer Gismondo, who — as 1 ought to haiij 
mentioned before— was captain of the Fre 
Company, to continue his route, double 
quick, to Amato, where we would rcJMi 
him by daybreak next day. Gismondo w^ 
now gruie, reserved, and melanch^y j 
the extreme ; but I was much p!eas«l i| 
renewing my acquaintance with him. Poo 
man ! it was fated to be of short duratiop; 
We had scarcely separated before tte 
lightning gleamed between the splinter^i 
rocks of the pass ; the air became sul 
phurous, close, and dense ; in five minuieS 
It was dark ; wc saw the luminous glow- 
worms sparkling amid the dewy grass be- 
neath the shady foliage, while ever anj^ 
anon the red lightning shot from peak to 
peak, illuminating the scenery with it lurid 
glare. After scrambling up a steep asceoL. 
the face of which was scarped and defehdra 
by four pieces of French cannon, we reached' 
the gate of this Neapolitan lord, whom i 
had no wish to meet again, as his haA^ 
political bias had gained him an un- 
favourable name in Calabria. Numerous 
towers and curtain-walls of red stone sur- 
rounded the building ; few windows were 
%'isible outwardly, and those were far from 
the ground, and well barred with time- 
slanchionfi. 

Passing through a gate, surmounted 
a wolfs head cahossed on a shield, 
surrounded by the collar of shells, wit„ 
crescent and ship of the Knights Argonaut 
of San Nicolojwe dismounted in the a 

'Alas I for poor Gismondo and 
soldiers !' exclaimed Francesca, as 
I gales wcte cVosei, m\4 v^e A,«sEKa 
I storm buTSt ioiOx TO aa \ta ^^ir•J- 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

CASTELGUELFO— THE WOLF OF AMATO. 

By the barone, a short and meagre little 
man of a most forbidding aspect, we were 
received with all due honour and courtesy, 
and without being recognised ; but his 
residence was so full of armed men, that it 
could scarcely afford us accommodation, 
ample though its towers and corridors 
seemed to be. 

* These are Lucchesi, the most hideous 
provincials of Italy ; those wanderers, who 
spread over all Europe with organs and 
monkeys,' whispered Ortensia, as we 
passed through the court, which was 
crowded with the most savage-looking 
fellows imaginable. Many were half 
naked, or clad only in the skins of sheep 
and lynxes, beneath which might be seen 
the remains of a ragged shirt, a tattered 
vest, or breeches, once red or yellow ; 
their legs and feet were bare ; some had 
old battered hats, or red slouched caps ; 
but the greater number had only their 
shock heads of hair, bleached by the 
weather till it was coarse as a charger's 
mane, 'and ovierhanging their gaunt, 
ferocious visages, grim with starvation and 
misery, which ever accompanied French 
invasion. A few wore the gallant bandit 
costume of the south, and all were carous- 
ing, and filling the hollow towers, the dark 
arcades, and echoing corridors, with bursts 
Of brutal laughter, to lighten their work ; 
for all were busy, polishing rifle and pistol- 
locks, and grinding the blades of sabres, 
poniards, and pikes. My fair companions 
shrank with dismay from the hall windows 
when they viewed the assemblage below, 
and even I did not feel quite at ease ; 
especially after seeing about two hundred 
stand of French arms and accoutrements 
ranged along the vestibule. 

'Signor Barone, you keep a strong 
garrison here,' said I, smiling, while we 
surveyed the motley crew of ruffians from 
a lofty oriel : * do you expect Massena to 
pass the Amato soon ? 

' That would be superb !' replied he, 
with a grin, which revealed his ample and 
wolfish jaws. * No, no, 'tis only my good 
friend Scarolla, the valiant captain of four 
hundred free companions, who is here with 
his band ; we are bound on a little piece of 
service together. Ha ! ha ! if that fool 
Belcastro had not poisoned himself instead 
of the Maltese Knighu he would have been 
here too,' 



At that moment, Scarolla approached ; I 
attentively surveyed the celebrated bandit- 
chief, whose name, in the annals of Italian 
ferocity, stands second only to that of 
Mammone, *the blood-quaffer.' He was 
above six feet high, and moulded like a 
Hercules ; dark as that of a negro, his 
mean visage announced him a Lucchese ; 
long black hair hung down his back, and a 
thick beard fringed his chin. The band of 
his ample beaver, his velvet jacket, and 
mantello, were covered with the richest 
embroidery, and a silver-hilted poniard 
glittered in his waist-belt. His brows were 
knit and lowering, his eyes keen and 
sinister : the ladies trembled beneath the 
bold scrutiny of his glance, and shrank 
close to my side for protection, while the 
withered little barone introduced us. 

*Signor Inglese, the valiant Capitano 
Scarolla ; brave men ought to know each 
other : you are both captains, remember.' 

* Serving under different leaders,' I 
replied, while bowing, and repressing a 
scornful smile. 

* Superba !' cried the little barone, laugh- 
ing and rubbing his hands ; but Scarolla's 
brows knit closer, and his eyes kindled at 
my innuendo. 

The hall was now lighted by several tall 
candelabra ; their lustre was reflected from 
the gilded columns and pendants of the 
lofty roof, and the frames of dark, gloomy, 
and mysterious portraits of the ancient 
Guelfi, who seemed scowling from their 
panels on their degenerate descendant and 
his unworthy confederate. 

That ancient apartment, when viewed as 
I beheld it. one half bathed in warm light, 
and the other sunk in cold shadow, seemed 
the very scene of a romance ; to which 
the graceful figures of the Signora del 
Castagno and her sister, and the picturesque 
garb of the tall Scarolla, gave additional 
effect. Nor were appropriate sounds 
wanting, for a storm raged in the valley 
below, thunder growled in the mountains 
above, and the rain rushed like hail on the 
casements, the painted traceries of which 
were often lit by fitful gleams of the moon, 
or the blue forked lightning, as it shot from 
hill to hill. _ 

Uneasy in the presence of Scarolla, the 
ladies, after a slight refreshment, withdrew 
to repose, promising to be up with the lark 
for our journey to-morrow. 

When travelling, or on active service, 
one is compelled to accommodate one's self 
to every kvxvd ol ^ocx^X.-*^ ^ ^-s^^^^ -axA. <£x\^^^axsv- 
stai\ce; ^lYid, >3l'^otv \^va t^^'^^^^J^nr-'^ 
pnndpVe, \ m;x^^ xKi^^XS. ^^^.^ "^"^ ^^'^^ 
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and supped merrily with the iDarone and 
bandit, of whom the servants stood in the 
greaiest awe. Supper over, wine was 
produced ; however absiemious the Italians 
may be, I saw no sign of the n:tlional trait 
■that night at Castelguelfo, where we drank 
the richest Continental wines, emptyinjj 
the decanters in rapid succession, as if we 
iad been three Germans drinking for a 

Rendered mellow by his potations, our 
linst became talkative ; and, m spite of the 
iiods and contemptuous frowns of the 
impatient Scatolla, informed me that he 
was collecting men to make a political 
demonstration of which I should soon hear 
Palermo — an attack on a powerful 
^datory, with whom he had a deadly 
quarrel, which the presence of our army 
■only smothered fur a time. 

' It will be superb,' grinned the barone. 
* 1 hate him with the stern bitterness of a 
thorough old Calabrese. Thrice has he 
Crossed me at court ; he catised Ferdinand 
.|o regard me with coldness and Jealousy ; 
and when all the nobles of the pro- 
; received the order of San Con- 
stantino, I alone was left undecorated, 
^d my name, the oldest in Naples, was 
forgotten. We have now the country to 
purselvcs ; and, taking advantage of the 
toll, all Italy, from Scylla to the Alps, shall 
fc; — with my retribution. Yesterdaj', 
^__._.ona was abandoned to the Calabn ; 
flie soldiers who fought and won at Maida 
e all withdrawn, and there is no one to 
tnar my revenge. Oh, it will be signal! 
In their king's service, the followers of my 
foe are all in garrison at Reggio, and his 
residence is unprotected. I have a hundred 
i well mounted, armed, and faithful ; 
Scarolla has four hundred of the bravest 
logues that ever levelled a rifie. Superba ! 
Loyal visconte, beware the fangs of the 
Wolf 1 Per Bacco ! there shall be a 
modern feud between the Guelfi and 
Alfieri, famous as that they had of old^ 

' The Villa d' Alfieri is, the:', the point of 
:atlacki° said I. 

' Superba !' screamed the little barone, 
■who was becoming more inebriated ; 'yes, 
01 will clothe its walls in flames ; and, if 
tlodd can quench them, then so shall they 
be quenchod. Yea, in blood, shed where 
my ancestor's yet cries for vengeance. 
■Viva Giuseppe Buonaparte !' 

' One alone shall be spared, excellency,' 
remarkeA Scarolla, who was also bccommg 
tvited. 
'So I have pivmised yon, prince of 



rogues, as the price of your services. Th6 
plunder of the villa belongs to you 
followers, and to you falls ihat gloriou 
prize, the theme of our improvisatori, ih 
pride of tlie Calabrias ' 

' Bianca d'Alfieri !' added Scarolla, li 
eyes lighting with insolent triumph. 

'Superb! is she not?' laughed th 
barone. 

' God curse you both,' I muttered, instini 
tivety feeling for rny sabre, and gulpm; 
down my wine, to hide the passion iha 
boiled within me. I thanked heaven thj 
they knew not of Gismondo and his com 
pany, by whom I hoped the villa would b 
saved from this revengeful rebel. 

' When does the attack take plaa 

' To-morrow, at midnight. We will btlT 
a light at Sl Eufemio that will astonish th 
good citizens of Messina, and scare Fat 
Morgana in her ocean palace. You are o 
your way to Palermo ? 

1 bowed. 

'Say, when you get there, that Castel 
guelfo is in league with Regnier, h 
burned the grand -bailiff, and hoisted I 
standard of Giuseppe of Naples ; cospetKt 
the cross of the iron crown will outwei 
the star of Constantine !' 

' Success to the expeditioni signori.' ai 
i, drinking to conceal my anger and n 
fusion. ' Faith 1 this is quite a revivals 
that ancient feud, of which the improvisatoi 
sing so much,' 

' And long will they sing of the diabolica 
treachery of the Alfieri.' 

' Signor, I would gladly hear the relation,' 

'You shall, in a few words. You hav* 
heard of the famous fighting Dominical^ 
Campanella, who, in 1 590, raised the b; 
of revolt in the Calabrias ; my anc 
Barone Amadeo, disgusted by Spanisl 
misrule, joined him with three hundree 
men.at-arms ; but these were alt defeated 
and slaughtered by the followers of thft 
then* Visconte Santugo, on the same fiel( 
of Maida where you so lately vanquishet 
Regnier. Then commenced the quarrel 
between the Guelfi and the Alfieri, which, 
though we never came to blows, has sur- 
vived for two centuries, and has settled, 
down into coldness, mistrust, and jealousy, ■ 
intriguinir at court, and petty squabbling at i 
home We are old-fashioned people hereil 
but France holds out civiliiation and re-' 
generation to us. Well, Messer Amadeer" 
was defeated, and Santugo gave, his castle 
to the flames, so that the Wolf of Am.ito 
might haic nowhere to lay his head. 
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ibandoned by all, he wandered long in the 
•vild forest of St. Eufemio, until, reduced 
:o the last extremities of hunger and de- 
spair, he resolved to throw himself upon 
the generosity of his triumphant enemy ; 
and, knocking at the gate of the castle of 
Santugo, craved the insolent porter to 
admit him to the visconte's presence. He 
was absent, fighting against Campanella ; 
3ut TheodeHnde, of Bova, his young wife, 
-esided at the castle during his campaign. 

* Gaunt, from long-continued misery, 
Dvergrown with a mass of beard and hair, 
clad in the skins of his namesake the wolf, 
instead of the knightly Milan steel, and 
grasping a knotted staff in lieu of the 
bright-bladed falchion of Ferrara — Messer 
Aniadeo had more the aspect of an ancient 
satyr than a Neapolitan cavalier. 

' '* Madonna mia !" cried TheodeHnde, 
with dismay. " Who art thou ?* 

'"Signora, thou beholdest Guelfo, the 
persecuted lord of Amato, who is come to 
cast himself at thy feet. My territories 
spread from the Tyrrhene to the Adriatic 
Sea ; they have passed away, my people 
are destroyed, my castle is ruined, and I 
have nowhere to lay my head, save in the 
grave. Though thy husband's foe, take 
pity upon me, gentle signora. I am 
perishing with want, for the ban of God 
and the king are upon me, and no man 
dares to give me a morsel of bread or a 
cup of water." 

'Gentle in spirit, and milder in blood 
than our Italian dames, Theodclinde came 
of an old Albanian race ; and, moved with 

Sity, wept to behold a warrior of such 
igh courage and birth reduced to such 
exceeding misery. Enjoining her maidens 
to secrecy, she provided him with food and 
raiment, and concerted means for his escape 
into Greece. The unfortunate Amadeo was 
grateful, and, touched with her generosity, 
swore on the cross that he would forgive 
the visconte for all the persecutions to 
which he had subjected him. That night 
he retired to rest in peace beneath the roof 
of his deadliest enemy. 

* Long exhaustion caused a deep slumber 

to sink upon his eyelids, and he heard not 

the clang of hoofs and the clash of steel 

ringing in the wide quadrangle, announcing 

that Santugo had returned, flushed with 

victory and triumph, his sword reeking 

with the blood of the revolters. Theodelinde 

fUshed forth to meet her husband, and 

their meeting was one of joy ; her tears of 

happiness fell on the steel corslet of the 

^tcm visconte, and he, too, rejoiced, for the 

Spanish k/n^2?ac/pro/]i/5pd to bc?,to\Y ujpon 



him all the possessions of Amadeo, if, 
before the festival of the Annunciation, 
which was but three days distant, he 
placed the Wolf's head on the high altar 
of St. Eufemio. 

* The gentle viscontessa knew not of this 
bloody compact, but presuming on the joy 
and tenderness displayed by her husband, 
and shrinking from aught that resembled 
duplicity, she led him to the chamber of 
Amadeo. He was reposing on a stately 
couch, and fitfully the beams of the night- 
lamp fell on his pale forehead and noble 
features. He started, awoke, and saw — 
what 1 Theodelinde by his bedside, with 
her stem husband clad in complete armour. 
Santugo, his barred visor up, regarded him 
with a lowering visage ; while he grasped 
a heavy zagaglia, such as our estradiots 
used 01 old, and which glittered deadly, 
like the eyes of him who held it. Then 
Theodelinde knew, by the glare of that 
terrible eye, that Amadeo was lost, and she 
sank upon her knees. 

* " Oh, pity him and spare him for my 
sake ! spare him, if you love me, my 
husband !" 

' But the mthlcss Alficri heard her not — 
saw her not ; he beheld only the ag- 
grandisement of his power, and hearkened 
only to the whisperings of avarice and 
enmity. Amadeo leaped up, but his foe 
was too swift for him. Hurled with equal 
force and dexterity, the zagaglia f]cw 
hissing from Santugo's hand, and its broad, 
barbed head cltft the skull, and lay quiver- 
ing in the brain of Amadeo. Theodclinde 
sank down on the floor in horror ; while 
the visconte cut off the head with his 
poniard, and knitting the locks to his 
baldrick, galloped to the church of St. 
Eufemio, where he flung the gory trOphy 
on the altar. The ghasUy skull remained 
there, on a carved stone bracket, for half a 
century ; until the cathedral of St. Eufemio 
was destroyed, on the anniversary of the 
deed, by the earthquake of 1638. Those 
who viewed its fall beheld a spectacle 
which was beyond description terrible ! 
The earth yawned, and the stately church, 
with its three tall taper spires ; its pinnacles, 
rich with Gothic carving ; its windows, 
sparkling with light and gorgeous with 
tracery ; its massive battlements and echo- 
ing aisles, sank slowly into the framing 
abyss — down, down, until the gilded cross 
on the tallest pinnacle vanished. Convents, 
stately palaces, and streets sank dov.n with 
it, and where St. Eufemio stood there Uv^ ^ 
vast, black, fe\\^ \^^.^ \0^vcv'^ \v^ ^u\>f. ^>^- 
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I. Ho ! ho ! what a tomb for ihe skull 
Of the Wolf ! 

'The Guelfi were landless outcasts until, 
\fj the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, Naples 
passed away from Spanisli. domination ; 
■nd under Charles of Parma my father 
ttcovered the old possessions of our house; 
now, in imiiaiioii of Amadeo, 1 am ready 
fcr revolt ; and, with every chance of 
success, to-morrow shall unroll the banner 
of Joseph of Naples, whom Madonna bless! 
To morrow, let the Alfieri and loyalists 
beware. I will not spare even the linnet 
■in the cage, or the dog that sleeps on the 
iearth. Drink. Scaralla. to the Signort 
Bianca, who by to-morrow eve will be 
tailed as the gay capitanessa 1' 

But Scarolla lieard him not ; his head 
bad fallen forward on his breast, and long 
ere the host's story was concluded he was 
fiDoring with the force of a trombone. 



CHAPTER XUX. 

HAPPINESS. 

By daybreak next morning we were clear 
of the caslello : for we quitted its walls 
while its ruffian inmates were buried in 
slumber. I was happy when the ladies 
were mounted and once more on the road, 
having been under considerable apprehen- 
sion for their safely, dreading, perhaps, our 
^lenlion as royalist prisoners in tlie 
'barone's residence. 

'A rou^'h night the last for a march, 
«ignor,' said I to Captain Cismondo, whom 
we (bund parading the Culabri in the street 
of Amato. 

'A tempest, signor 1 the blue glare of 
the' lightnmg alone revealed to us that 
Naming river which we forded, the water 
H^ng to our waist belts ; and the rain that 
xushed down from heaven was every drop 
large enongh to beat in our drum-heads.' 

Ordering the company to march by a 
solitary and long-fargmten road towards 
'Sl Eufemio, 1 informed Gismondo and my 
fair charge of the diabolical plan laid by 
the barone and his revolters to destroy the 
villa, and assign the innocent Bianca to the 
wretch Scaroila, as the price of his 
operation, I Icr sisters slirieked with 
terror, and old It.Tttisia p; 
smile while laying bis h.tnd 

'/ know a path acrnss 
■nor; 1 travelled it once to Monteleone : 



my little daughter was with me then.' He 
sighed deeply, ' By Ave Maria tliis even- 
ing our good friends the Alfieri will have a 
hundred and fifty bayonets at their dis- 
posal. Compagna, threes right, quick 

And we moved off with rapldit>-. 

Marching by the most retired roads, we 
made a circuit among the mountains 10 
deceive the barone, if any of his scouts 
should have followed us, The evening sun 
casting the long shadows of the lofty 
hills of Nicastro across the woods and 
•alleys of St, Eufemio, the (vaters of the 
bay were rolling in their usual varied tints 
of sparkling blue, and the eve was so calm 
and still that the dash of the lonely breakers, 
as they flowed on the sandy beach, was 
heard many miles from the shore, mingling 
with the solemn hymn of the Sicilian 
mariners, and the crews of those picturesque 
■feluccas which spread their striped tatteen 
sails to the breezes of the strait. 

Leaving Gismondo with his compapy tp 
follow, I pushed on with the ladies ^ litK 
gallop towards the villa ; they were faMh 
expert horsewomen, and quite outstripped 
me as \vs flew along the sandy Tiumno,.' 
Their merry laughter and taunting cries oC 
'Fil li! signor capitano,' were very galling 
to me, for i was considered the best horsey 
man {except L.iscelles) on the Sicilian 
staff, and nad twice won the regimental 
and brigade cup at the Palermiian races, 

' On my honour, ladies, if I held the 
reins of my brave English gray, instead o 
those of a chubby Calabrian horse, you 
would not have distanced me ihiis,' said I, 
when they hailed to let me come up wiSfi 

The battery erected by the soldiers 
Sir Louis de Waitevillc was now abandonei 
and demolished, the cannon were away| 
and the platforms overgrown with luxuriant! 
grass. How stirringly my lime bad passed 
since the morning when our anny landea' 
on the beach close by ! 

The moment we rode into the quadrangle 
of the villa the clattering hoofs roused the 
whole household as the blast of a trumpet 
would have done. To be brief, great was 
the joy diffused by our arrival. We d^ 
turbed the old viscoiilessa from card^, ^iq^ 
which she was rapidly gaining from out 
Adriano all the ducats she had paid i$ 
confessional an hour before for pecca- 
dilloes. The young visconle, palt aii4 
worn with long illness of mind and body, 
received the trembling Francesca to ms 
arras as if she had been restored to blip 
from One Wmb, TVve \\^\aiis asa i^eculiarly 
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excitable, and his transports were wild in 
the extreme. He had expected to behold 
his bride no more, and now she was 
hanging on his bosom, free, happy, and 
more beautiful than ever. As I had long 
foreseen, he placed in my hand that of his 
blushing cousin, Bianca, while the vener- 
able viscontessa wept and prayed with joy, 
scattered a handful of cards and counters 
over us, in her confusion, and embraced us 
by turns. The whole household, male and 
female, from Andronicus the chasseur to 
the little ragazzo who turned the spits, 
joined in a general chorus of joy ; they 
commenced the furious tarantella in the 
quadrangle, and the whole mansion rang 
with shouts, which were soon to be changed 
for those of a less agreeable nature. 

Around the white neck of Bianca I 
threw the riband with the gold medal, 
presented to me by Cardinal York, whose 
kindness had restored Francesca to light 
and life, and the sweet girl kissed it, 
promising to treasure it for his sake and 
mine. She appeared so beautiful, so 
blooming, and happy as she hung upon my 
shoulder, in the recess of a lofty window, 
with the light of the western sky streaming 
on her bright curls and glittering dress, 
and Santugo seemed so much absorbed 
in the presence of her sister, who was 
seated between him and his mother, with a 
hand clasped fondly by each, that I was 
loath to disturb the happy group and 
blight their general joy by speaking of 
Guelfo ; but the appearance of Gismondo's 
company marching aloni^ the marino, and 
the advanced hour of the evening, made it 
imperative that arrangements should be 
made for fighting or flying. All changed 
colour when I mentioned Castelguelfo ; 
Santugo's brow grew black, and his mother 
burst into tears. 

*Oh, Luigi, to remain would be mad- 
ness, when Giacomo and all our people are 
serving as soldiers at Reggio I' she ex- 
claimed. 

* It ill beseems you, signora, to counsel 
me to my dishonour,' replied the fierce 
young man with singular hauteur, while his 
lip quivered and his dark eyes shone with 
fire. *Like all the family of Amato, 
Dionisio is a coward at heart and a rebel 
Buonapartist, and shall I, wKb am esteemed 
amongst the bravest and most patriotic of 
our noblesse, fly before a base leaguer with 
banditti ? Never I With Gismondo's Ca- 
Jabri, and the armed men I can collect on 
an houi^s notice, to the last will I defend 
my ^tber-boase, fighting from chamber to 
chamber, and story to story, and die rather 



than yield, even should Guelfo involve the 
whole fabric in flames and destruction.' 

^ Ammirando !' exclaimed Gismondo, 
entering, * you speak as I expected to heat 
the son of my old comrade, whose honours 
you will never tarnish. Courage, ladies ! 
One hundred and fifty bayonets are here 
under my orders, and with Madonna's 
blessing, and our own hands, the Wolf may 
fall into as great a snare as old Amadeo 
did in the days of poor Campanella.' 

The viscontessa shuddered, but her son 
took down his sword from the wall. 

* Dundas,'* said he, ' to you, who are a 
soldier of greater experience than any 
here (not even excepting our old guerilla, 
Gismondo), I look principally for advice 
during this night's uproar. Come, signor, 
leave Bianca, and loosen your sabre in its 
sheath. Ladies, away to your mandolins 
and embroidery, or to ave and credo ; your 
presence alone unmans me. Oik, Zaccheo ! 
where the devil is my old courier tarrying 
now ? Bolt and barricade every door and 
window, and muster and arm the valets. 
Even the little ragazzo must handle a 
musket to-night.' 

' Had we not better send a horseman to 
the Royal Reggitore of Nicastro for aid ? 

* An insolent Sicilian dog !' replied San- 
tugo. * No, no ; we must trust to Heaven 
and our own bravery.' 

Land and ocean had grown dark, or 
what is deemed so in fair Ausonia. The 
bright stars studding- the whole firmament, 
and' the pale silver moon riijin^,'^ over the 
dark-green ridges of the wooded hills, shed 
their mystic light on cape and bay over 
Amato's frowning rocks and flowing rivers 
illuminating the tall round tower, ihr brjad 
fagade, and many arcades of the Ville 
d'Al fieri, and bathing in silver the orange- 
woods around it. 

Before the hour of the projected attack 
we had all prepared for defence, and our 
arrangements had been made for a vigorous 
one : every door, window, and aperture 
were strongly barred and barricaded ; piles 
of furniture, statues, cushions, ottomans, 
massive tomes from the library, and every- 
thing suitable, were pressed into the service 
— forming barriers in the passages and on 
stair-landings in case of an assault. Ere 
midnight tolled from the sonorous old clock 
in the quadrangle, all the ladies and their 
attendants were stowed away in the attic 
story, -and one hundred and eighty men 
were stationed at the different posts as- 
signed lYvetcvYi^o^ . Ci\%\xsRfcA^ ^Q>\sxss>asj^^^ 
one mn^ oi vV^ Tcv"ax^i\^^NV\^^>»^^^'^ 
and K\^^YO, ^v^o c^n^Xx^x's. cS. Wcw^^^^^ 
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lisignano, tbe other; while Sanlugo and 
lyseif occupied the centre. 
The soldiers were so well posted that the 
ifferent approaches to the villa were 

Sletcly enfiladed, while that by the 
■angle would be exposed lo a deadly 
cross-fire from fifty windows. In this order 
ws awaited the revolters. 

On making my rounds to see that all 
were on the alert, 1 visited the ladies, who, 
ill the attic story of the old round tower, 
were quite secure from musketry. The old. 
viscontessa was on her knees praying ; she 
had relinquished her cai-ds for ' The Li- 
tanies of our Blessed Lady,' and a crowd 
■of female domestics knelt aiound her. 
Uiancji and her sisters were clustered 
toglher, ivilh arms entwined like three 
ibeautifill graces, but looking pale and 
terrified, awaiting the strife with beating 
tcnrts and eyes suffused with tears. 

' Dearest Claude,' said she whose gentle 
Voice I loved best, ' for God's sake ! oh, for 
my sake I do not expose yourself heedlessly 
to danger." 

' Courage, dear one,' said 1, putting an 
nrm playfully round her, ' we must all fight 
like the Trojans of old. Think of wh.it 
will be the fate of us all— of yourself, in 
particular— if Guelfo and his ruffian com- 
Ipeers capture the villa to-night. If I can 
put a bullet into the head of this new 
suitor, Scarolla — tush, Bianca ! ridiculous 
— is it not ? She made a sickly attempt to 
smile, but bowed her head on my shoulder 
and wept. I heard Santugo and his 
chasseur uttering my name, and calling 
iadoud through various parts of the mansion, 
•ibut I was too agreeably occupied to attend 
to them just then. 

'Allerta !' cried Gismondo, and knowing 
the military warning, I hurried away to the 

' See you the rascals, signor ? said he, 
pointing from a barricaded window to a 
dark mass moving along the distant road- 
way and rapidly deboudiing into tlie lawn. 
They marched in the full glare of the 
moonlight, and the gleam of steel flashed 
incessantly from the shapeless column. 
They carried two standards, and one was a 
tricolour. 

'Some of those Jacobin dogs are the 
iron-rainers of Stilo : they have long been 
stubborn traitors,' said Santugo ir 

'And bold Scarolla, so long the scourge 
• o/Frenehmen. why leagues he with villains 
'suc/i 3s these y 

You forgot, signor,' replied the young 
uvVA a ffritn smile 'that he is either 



to gain a noble bride c 
to night.' 



CHAPTER L. 
THE VILLA BESIEGED. 

TromdaddRE, sound the alert P cried I, 

o the little Calabrian trumpeter. 
The sharp blast of his brass instrument 

iwoke every echo of the great villa ; theie 

ivas a clatter of accoutrements, a clashing 
of bayonets and buckles, a hum, and all 
became still as the grave. We now heard 
the tread of the advancing force, which 
divided into two bodies— one to assault the 
house in front, the other in flank. A red 
light shot up between the trees of thi 
avenue, as an earnest of what was t< 
ensue : the gale lodge had been given ti 
the flames. 

A steep sloping terrace, enclosed by a 
high balustrade, encircled the whole viUai 
si.t iron wickets, leading lo the lawn and 
garden, had been well secured, and this 
defence formed our first barriei 
t the foe, who advanced within, 
vards of it, before 1 ordered the trumpeter 
to sound again. At the first note, a volley, 
which the assailants little expected, was 
poured upon them, throwing them into the^ 
utmost confusion, and driving them back' 
with slaughter. They replied with prompti- 
tude, and poor old Gismondo fell dead hy 
my side. My blood now got heated in> 

' Bravissimo soldateria !■ I cried, to the 
Free Calabri, while brandishing my sabre, 
and hurrying from post to post, to animate 
their resistance ; ' level low, and fire where 
diey are thickest.' 

The roar of the musketry stirred all the 
echoes of the vast resounding building; its 
lon^ corridors, lofty saloons, and domed 
ceilmgs, gave back the reports with re- 
doubled force ; everyplace was filled with 
smoke, without and within ; every window 
and aperture was streaked with fire, brist- 
ling with bright steel bayonets, and swanB- 
ing with dark, fierce visages. 

Our fire made frightful havoc among the j 
revolters, who numbered above a thousand, J 
all keen for plunder, infuriated by unex-B 
peeled opposition, and maddened by wine,J 
drunk in the various houses and cellarsy 
they had pillaged on their march : thei 
yclis were Wte 0l\o5c qI \*\\4 \sea.«s c 
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The sbirri, or feudal gens-d'armes, who 
wore the barone's livery, were lost among 
the dense rabble of barefooted miners from 
Stilo, grim charcoal-burners, and Scarolla's 
squalid banditti. A revolting array of 
hideous faces I beheld moving beneath me 
in the moonlight, distorted by every malig- 
nant and evil passion, and flushed with 
wine, fury, and inborn ferocity. In the 
blaze of their brandished torches glittered 
weapons of every description, from the pike 
twelve feet long to the short spadetto and 
knife of Bastia. Onward they rushed, a 
mighty mass of ferocity and filth ; and again 
they were repulsed, leaving the quadrangle 
strewn with killed and wounded. 

' Viva Giuseppe ! superba !' cried a shrill, 
quavering voice. 

It was that of the barone, whom we now 
saw heading a third attack in person, whilst 
a strong party, making a lodgment under 
the portico, assailed the grand entrance 
with crowbars and levers. 

The colonnade protected them from our 
fire, and the massy framework of the door 
was fast yielding to the blows of pickaxes 
and hammers, with which the strong-armed 
miners assailed it, whilst their courage 
increased as the barrier gradually gave 
way before their strenuous efforts. At last 
a tremendous shout announced that an 
aperture was made ; upon which I ordered 
the barricades of the vestibule to be 
strengthened, and lined by a double rank 
of soldiers, intrusting their command to the 
young Alfiero Caraffa. 

The fire of the besiegers had now re- 
duced our force to about eighty effective 
men ; and my anxiety for the safety of the 
villa and its inmates increased with the 
wounds and deaths around me. The whole 
terrace on the land side was lined with 
marksmen, who knelt behind the stone 
balusters, and fired between them with 
deadly precision at the large upper window, 
through which the white uniforms and gay 
trappings of the Royal Calabrians were 
distinctly visible in the moonlight. 

I dreaded the continuation of this deadly 
fire more than a close assault ; and, to 
increase my anxiety, Andronicus, who acted 
as our commissary, came with a most lugu- 
brious visage to inform me that the amuni- 
tion was becoming expended, and that 
the pouches of the Free Calabri were 
almost empty. 

* God ! we are lost, then !* I exclaimed ; 
this information fell upon me like a thunder- 
bolt. 

I hurried to Santugo, whom 1 found 
kneeliiiff, rifie in hand, before a narrow 



loophole, endeavouring to discover the 
little barone, the main-spring of this revolt, 
whom it was no easy task to perceive, 
among such a rabble, although we heard 
his croaking voice and chuckling laugh 
every moment. 

* Superba ! viva Giuseppe Buonapartd ! 
viva la Capitanessa ScarollaP The ban- 
ditti answered by a yell of delight. * On, 
on, brave rogues,' he added ; ' we will have 
two pieces of cannon here in an hour.' 

* Cannon !' I reiterated, and exchanged 
glances with Santugo. 

We were both astounded by the intelli- 
gence. 

* Oh, Claude 1' said my friend, * I tremble 
only for my mother, for Francesca, and 
her sisters. For myself, per Bacco ! you 
know I would fight, without a tremor, till 
roof and rafters, column, and cupola fell in 
ruins above me. Is all lost, then "^ 

' No,' said I, speaking through my hand, 
for the noise of the conflict was deafening ; 
* we- may save the villa yet, and all its in- 
mates ; but a bold dash must be made. 
Look yonder ! what see you ?' 

* I understand— the task is mine.' 
' Mine^ rather.* 

*No, no, Signor Claude, I have Francesca 
at stake.' 

* And I Bianca — we are equal.' 

' I care not. 01k, Andronicus ! saddle 
my cavallo Barbero, and look well to girth 
and holster— quick, away, Signor Greco !' 

What we saw was the British fleet, con- 
sisting of a gigantic ship of the line and 
three cr four frigates and corvettes, stand- 
ing slowly down the straits of the Pharo, 
and keeping close in shore, attracted, prob- 
ably, by the sound of the firing. I knew 
the flag-ship of Sir Sidney Smith by its 
old-fashioned poop lantern ; and my project 
was to despatch a messenger on board, 
craving help. But how could one leave 
the villa ? it was environed on one side by 
surf and steep rocks, shelving down to a 
whirlpool ; on the other, by fierce assail- 
ants, who were merciless as the yawning 
sea. 

Desperate was the venture ; but that it 
must be attempted we knew was impera- 
tive. A friendly contest ensued between 
us and the two Cavalieri Caraffa, each 
insisting on being the executor of the 
dangerous service. We contested the point 
so long that it was at last referred to a 
throw of dice ; the lot fell on Luigi, who 
prepared at once for the deadly mission, by 
divesting himself of his mantle, buttoning 
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' yilln dAIfitri, Stpt. aalh. ifcs. 

'Sir, 

' I have the hoiiour to request that 
you will order as strong a detachment of 
seanien 01' marines as you inaydeem neces- 
sary, to be landed at the X'illa of theAlfieri, 
which is closely besieged by the Baron of 
Casielguelfo, a BQonapnrtist, who is now at 
the head of a nutnerous force of Italian 
rebels. To protect the loyal family of the 
bearer, the Visconte di Santugo, 1 placed 
in the villa a company of the Free Corps, 
Snd have already to regret the loss of 
Captain Battista Gismondo, and nearly 
isixiy rank and file. Our case is desperate. 
The viiU will not be tenable one hour 
longer, as the barone (whom Regnier 
has supplied with ail munition of war) is 
•"■nging two pieces of cannon against it, 

1 our cartridges are totally expended. 
I have the honour, etc., 
'Claude Dundas, Capt. 62od regt. 



According to the fashion of many lai'ge 
Jtalian houses, the stables fonned a part of, 
(be principal building ; and so, in the 
present emergency, it was lucky that the 
horses were at hand. Santugo's black 
p.trb.iry horse, "ilh its rctl, (jujvering 
iiiistrils, eyes spnrkliiig fire, .-iwd its maiic 
ibristlin^' at the noise of ihc nmsketry, ivas 
Icil by the Greek chasseur through a Ion;' 
K corridor to a saloon which overicioIceJ iht 
grottos by the seashore. The saddled steed 
.was an unusual visitor in that noble apart- 
jfelcnt, where statues, vases, pictures, and 

Rofiis were piled up in confusion, to fi-nn 
larricades before sis tall windows which 
Bkced the straits. One was open, revealing 
he bright sky, the sparkling sea, Sicilia's 
toast, and the sailing fleet ; while ten 
iCalabri, with their bayonets at the charge, 
iBtood by, to guard the apertirre. 

The brave young noble mounted, and, 
^Stooping as he passed out, guided his horse 
along a ledge of slippery rock, and the 
'fcasement was immediately secured behind 

> We watched him with equal anxiety and 
admiratimi as he rode along the periloiB 
path, where one false steji of the Barbary 

' irauld have plunged him in the whirlpool, 
which roared and sucked 'm ihc foaming 
eddiss, beneath the villa walls. The instant 

Repassed the angle of ihe building-, which' 



was swept by ihe fire of the assailants, 
there burst from ihcm a simultaneous yell, 
which was answered by a shout of reckless 
defiance from the daring Santugo, whcx 
driving spurs into his fleet horse, compelled 
it to clear the high balustraded terrace by 
a flying leap. Then his long siiord flashed 
in the moonlight as he slashed right and 
left, crying, ' Viva Carolina I Fcrdinando 
nostro e la Santa Fede P cutting his way 
through the yelling mass, escaping bullet 
and steel as if he had a charmed life. 

He passed through them and was fi-ee, 
and I had no doubt would gain the village 
(where the boats lay) safely and rapidly. 

Enraged at his escape, the revokers 
pressed on with renewed fury, but changed 
their mode of attack. A cloud now passei" 
over the moon, involving the scenery i: 
comparative darkness ; but it was soon to 
be liluminaied in a manner 1 iittle I 

There flashed forth a sudHIen glare of 
Tight, revealing the sea of ferocious visages 
and glancing arms of the enemy, the bloody' 
terrace heaped with dead, the dark arcade^ 
carved cornices, and lofty portico of the 
villa. A lurid glare shone over ei-erythingj 
and a man advanced to the terrace holding^ 
aloft an Indian sky-rocket — a tcrribiS' 
species of firework often used by tb* 

Its yellow blaze fell full upon the fice ol^^ 
the bearer, in wdiom I rccognisid llw 
villainous engineer, Na\'arrn. f snatched a"^ 
mus!.-et from the h:ind of a dead soldier,* 
but ere it ii-as ainird the iraitor had shot 
the fiei-y missile from his hand auci dis- 
appeared. 

This terrible instrument of Eastern war- 
fare forced itself forward, roaring and 
blaiing towards the villa ; aud, breaking 
through a window, plunged about as ff 
instinct with life, setting fire to everything: 
intlaramatorj' within its reach. From ijS 
size and weight, and the formation of its 
sides, which were brisding with spikes, it 
finally stuck last to the flooring of a roonr, 
where its power of combustion increased 
every instant, and a succession of reports 
burst from it as its fireballs flew off in 
every direction. .W\ fled in disrhay, trf 
avoid being blown up by the spark^ 
falling into their pouches, scorcEed to; 
death by remaining in its vicinity, sho^ 
by its bullets, or stabbed by the spikes 
which it shot forth incessantly, like quills 
from a ' fretful porcupine.' 

In vain 1 cried for water ; no one beard 
me. ThediaV)oV\ca\e?n^VneViQwid.cdjTOsu*df 
and hissed \\V.ft a verj dtN\i,vQNo\Viii%ii.'- '— ' 
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noisome and suffocating smoke ; and in 
three minutes the magnificent villa was in 
flames and its defenders paralyzed. 

^ Superba !' cried the barone. ' Viva 
Giuseppe P and the triumphant yells of 
his enraged followers redoubled. I turned 
to the Cavalieri Caraffa. 

* Gentlemen, keep your soldiers at their 
posts to the last,' said I, * while I provide 
for the retreat oif the ladies.' 

* How, signor ?' asked Andronicus. * On 
every hand they environ us, save the 
seaward, where a whirlpool — O, omni- 
potente !' 

At that moment we heard the report of 
a cannon. A round shot passed through 
the great door, demolishing in its passage 
a beautiful fountain of marble and bronze, 
and the water flowed in a torrent over the 
tessellated pavement, wjiile musketry was 
discharged m quick succession through the 
breach. To augment our distress, the 
barone's guns had come up ; and the 
triumphant cries, the ferocity and daring 
of the assailants, increased as the hot 
fianips grew apace around us. 

Shrieks now burst from the summit of 
the round ^ower. Overwhelmed with 
anxiety and rage, and faint with the heat 
and smoke of the firearms and conflagra- 
tion, I hurried up the great staircase to 
bring away the females, who could not 
remain five minutes longer. But where or : 
how I was to convey them, Heaven only 
knew ! 

The moon, which had been obscured for 
some time, now shone forth with renewed 
lustre, and I saw the sea brightening like a 
silver flood as the last clouds passed away 
from the shining orb. Oh, sight of joy ! 
Three large boats filled with marines and 
seamen were at that moment pulled close 
under the rocks, to which they had ad- 
vanced unseen by the foe. 

The headmost had already disappeared 
in the .sea grottos ; and I heard the 
measured clank of the rowlocks, and saw 
the oar-blades of the sternmost barge flash 
like blue fire, as they feathered in true man- 
o'-war style. The boats shot under the rocks 
like arrows. One moment the glittering 
moon poured its cold light on the glazed 
caps and bristling bayonets of the cjosely- 
packed marines— on the bright pikeheads, 
the gleciming cutlasses, and little tarpaulins 
of the seamen — and the next it shone on 
the lonely, seething ocean. 

'Saved, thank heaven !' I exclaimed, 
rushing down the stair. * Bravo, solda- 
teria I Fight on, brave Calabri, for aid is 
jaear. Hollo, Zacheo I throw open the 



windows to the back, and bring down thp 
ladies before the fire reaches the upper 
stories, ^ollo, signor trombadore ! sound 
the rally, my brave little man !' 

The poor boy was so terrified that his 
trumpet-call was only a feeble squeak ; but 
the survivors of the company, about fifty in 
number, rushed from all quarters to the 
spot. A volley of musketry annoi;ncnd 
that our marines had opened on the 
assailants. 

^ Let us sally out — away with the barri- 
cades ?' cried Lieutenant Caraflfa, and we 
rushed forward with charged bayonets, 
eager to revenge the slaughter and devas- 
tation of the night. 

The regular fire of a hundred marines 
from the terrace— to which Santugo led 
them by a secret passage from the grottos 
below — threw the revolters into a panic, 
and their discomfiture was completed by a 
strong detachment of seamen, headed by 
Hanfield, the gallant captain of. the Delight, 
whom Sir Sidney had sent in command of 
the expedition. Rushing over the lawn 
with a wild hurrah, they fell slashing and 
thrusting with cutlass and pike among 
the recoiling rabble of the barone, who, 
abandoning their two six-pounder guns, 
fled en masse with rapidity ; but fighting 
every step of the way towards the moun- 
tains, and firing on us from behind every 
bush and rock which afforded momentary 
concealment. 

In the pursuit I encountered the formid- 
able Scarolla, who fired both his pistols at 
me without eflect, as I rushed upon him 
with my sabre. Clubbing his rifle, he 
swung it round his head with a force suffi- 
ciently formidable, but, watching an oppor- 
tunity when he overstruck himself, I sabred 
him above the left eye, and beat him to the 
ground, when some of his followers made a 
rally and carried him off. 

' Viva Giuseppe I' cried a well-known 
voice close by me, and, looking round, I 
beheld the little author of all the mischief 
struggling in the grasp of a seaman, whom, 
by his embroidered anchors I recognised 
as boatswain of the Delight. 

He was not much taller than his anta- 
gonist the barone, but strong and thickset, 
with the chest and shoulders of an ox. An 
ample sunburnt visage, surmounted by a 
little glazed hat, and fringed by a circular 
beard of black wiry hair below, his cheek 
distended by a quid, and an enormous pig- 
tail reaching below his waist-belt, made 
him seem a very formidable anta^ouUt tci 

over \^\vom \\a >n^^ ^^\ix\^\wi,^^>^^^^'^ 
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ootlass, squirting a little tobacco juice into 
bis eyes from time lo time. 

' Maladetto " growled the Italian lord, 
'Oh, povero vol, Signor Marinerot' 

'Avast, old Gingerbread ! I speak none 
of your foreign lingos,' replied the boat- 

Flushed with rage and disappointment, 
the barone struggled furiously with liis 
il'rno antagonist, who held him ai arm's 
I 'I gth, in doubt whether lo cleave him 
down or Int him go, til! Zacheo, the Greek, 
approached, and, ere I could interfere, 
ended the matter, by driving his couteau- 
de-chasse through the heart of Guelfo, who 
expired without a groan. 

By daybreak, the fighting was over. A 
poor little midshipman and several seamei 
were killed ; a hundred of our mad assail 
ants lay dead in the quadrangle, and a; 
many more round the terrace. In the villi 
half its garrison lay killed or wounded 
around the windows, from which the flames 
and smoke rolled forth in mighty volumes ; 
many were roasted or consumed before we 
could remove them— poor old Gismondo 
with the rest 

Hanfield ordered his ^en 
villa from further destruction ; but the 
flames had gathered such force, that for a 
time every effort seemed fruitless. Assisted 
by three boats' crews from the " 
they pulled down a part of the 
and turned the water of the j'efs cPeau 
the rest, to prevent the fire (which ' 
confined to one wing) from spreading to 
the main building. After an hour of toil 
and danger, during which I worked away 
in my shirt-sleeves until I was as black 
a charcoal-burner, the flames were si ^ 
pressed ; but how changed was the aspect 
of the once splendid villa !' 

One portion of the building was roofless 
and ruined ; iis lofty casements shattered, 
its corbelled balconies, tall pillars, and rich 
Corinthian entablatures, scorched by fire, 
and blackened by smoke ; the ravaged 
garden and terraces were strewn with 
corpses, the halls, saloons, end corridors, 
encumbered with the same ghastly objects, 
splashed with blood, and filled with confu- 
sion and destruction ; pier-glasses, vases, 
and statues were dashed to pieces ; hang- 
ings and pictures rent and torn. The quiet 
library and elegant boudoir rang with the 
cries of the wounded, or the reckless merri- 
ment of the sailors, who caroused on the 
richest wines. But Santugo looked around 
iiai with iJic most perfect sangfroid. . 

Tivcnty prisoners we bad captured were 
m aver lo Palermo, whore they e.vpiatcd 



their revolt in the horrible dungeons of the 
Damns;— the most frightful, perhaps, in 
the world, where their hones are probably 
lying at this hour. 



CHAPTER LI. 
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THE NUPTI.^LS. 

t the fight was over, the fire extin- 



guished, and the dead all interred, I 
paired to the groito, where the ladies and 
their attendants were shivering with terror 
and the cold air of the sea, which every . 
instant threw a shower of sparkling spray 
into the damp vaults, A statue to SL 
Hugh, before which three dim tapers were 
always burning, gave a picturesque aspect 
to the natural grotto, and a rill of limpid 
water, at which the saint had quenched his 
thirst, gurgled from the rocks into 3 rich 
font of white marble. Around this little ' 
shrine the females were clustered, and a 
cry burst from them when I approached in 
my unseemly garb, spotted with blood,. 
blackened by powder, smoke, and toil, and 
plastered over with clay, as if I had been 
dipped in the mud-baths of Abano. 

The carriage was brought, the horses of 
the ladies were saddled, and they lefi the 
h.nlf-ruined villa with a strong escort lo 
take up a temporary residence at the castle 
of Angistola, the property of the Duke of 
Bagnara, near Pizzo. After seeing the 
remains of the Calabrian company em- 
barked for Messina in our gun-boats, I, ' 
accompanied by Santugo, followed the 
ladies at full gallop, leaving the old 
chasseur to act as commandant at the 
villa. I despatched a mounted servant to 
Scyila for some of my baggage, a suit of 
uniform especially, as my harness was 
quite ridiculous in the gay salens of the 
duchess. 

At Angistola the ladies soon recovered 
from their terror and fatigue ; the beauty 
of the scenery, where the steep Apennines 
sloped dou'n to the Gulf of St. Eufemio, , 
covered with dark pines or orange-trees, 
and the deep-wooded dell through which 
the river wound, seemed gloomy, solemn, 
and picturesque. The Duke of Bagnara 
held a military command at a distance, 
but his [aiv (iuclies5ij,'w'nfl -flTis, otia af the^ 
reigning bcau'vvci lif W. SwWw^ wsafli^ 
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teceived us with every honour and kind- 
ness. 

A few days after our arrival we had the 
castello filled with milliners from Palermo, 
and the ladies were constantly clustered in 
deep consultation around the duchess in 
her boudoir, the visconte was joyous and 
gay — difete was evidently approaching ; he 
was about to espouse his cousin with all 
the splendour that wealth could yield, and 
the imposing pomp of the Catholic Church 
impart, and (to be brief) I found myself on 
the same happy footing with my dear little 
Bianca without the portentous question 
having been asked. It was all quite 
understood : we had made no secret of our 
mutual attachment, which was revealed by 
every gentle word and tender glance. Our 
marriage was the earnest wish of Santugo 
and the viscontessa, and as for her principal 
relative, the withered little Prince of St. 
Agata, as the girl was without a ducat, he 
cared not a straw who became her 
husband. 

The day before the auspicious one, old 
Frk Adriano came jogging up to the 
castello on his ambling mule, in the execu- 
tion of his office as family confessor, to 
confess us all, according to the Italian 
custom, before marriage. To this I ob- 
jected, first with a joke, and then gravely, 
much to the horror of the reverend friar ; 
he turned up his eyes, and muttering 'Ahi ! 
eretico !* went in search of Bianca, who 
confessed to him— heaven knows what ! 
So innocent a being could have nothing 
to reveal, save her own happiness and 
joy. 

Adriano had scarcely left me, when I 
saw a sergeant, in the welcome and well- 
known uniform of my own regiment, as- 
cending the steep avenue to the castle 
porch. 

' What can be the matter now ? thought 
I, and at such a time— the deuce ! 'Well, 
Cask, what news from the corps, and what 
has brought you here "^ said I, as he 
entered the room and stood straight as his 
half-pike, which he held advanced. 'Take 
a chair, man,' I added, with that kind 
familiarity with which an officer ought 
always to greet a soldier of his own regi- 
ment in a strange place. 

* Sir, I have brought a letter from Sir 
John Stuart. Being on my way to join the 
garrison at Scylla Castle, he sent me over 
in a gun-boat from Messina that I might 
deliver this, which he was anxious you 
should receive without delay.' 

I tore open the nolQ, It ran thus : 



• Messina, Tuesday morning, 

* Dear Dundas, 

' Join your garrison at Scylla without 

a moment's delay. General Sherbrooke 

threatens to supersede you and order you 

to join the '* Wiltshire " at Syracuse, as he 

understands that you attend more to the 

I ladies than his majesty's service. Massena 

j and Regnier are concentrating forces in 

Upper Calabria, the chiefs of the Masse are 

I wa\ering, and you may expect more broken 

heads by Christmas. Adieu ! I start for 

London to morrow. 

' I am, etc., 
*J. Stuart, Major- General.' 

* So, Gask, you are bound for Scylla i* 
said I, glad the note contained only a 
friendly hint. 

* Yes, sir.' 

* You will go with me, as it is unsafe for 
you to travel alone in such a country as 
this. I set out the day after to morrow.' 

* I am much obliged' to you, sir, for your 
forethought. Do we march by daybreak ? 

' No, no,' I answered, laughing ; * that 
would scarcely suit ; but retire with the 
chamberlain, who will order you a luncheon 
and tell you news.' 

Though pleased with Sir John's friendly 
attention, I could very well have dispensed 
with the presence of my countryman, the 
sergeant, who was a true-blue Presbyterian 
from the Howe of Fife, an ardent wor- 
shipper of Eben Erskine, and one, conse- 
quently, who would look with pious horror 
on the popish ceremonies of the morrow, 
which there was no doubt he would witness 
with the household of the castello. 

Poor Gask ! He was a worthy and good 
soldier, for whom the whole corps had a 
sincere respect. Educated for our stern 
Scottish kirk, some misfortunes in early 
life forced him into the ranks, where his 
superior attainments and classical education 
made him a marvel among the Wiltshire 
men, and gained him three stripes, although 
it could do nothing more, the quiet tenour 
of his way being the reverse of the smart 
drill corporal or bustling sergeant major 
who looks forward to the post of adjutant. 
He was the beau-ideal of a Scottish soldier 
—grave, intelligent, and steady ; and was 
seldom seen, unless book in hand, reading in 
some retired nook, when his comrades were 
roystering in the canteen or sutler's tent. 
Poor Gask ! this page is the only tribute to 
your memory. 

Next day the marriages were celebrated 
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Eufemio at Nicastro ; that of the 
and Francesca took place first, and was 
followed by that of Bianca and myself A 
new uniform coat was quite spoiled by the 
holy water, which the bishop sprinkled 
over us very liberally ; and my while 
'regimental breeches' were totally ruined 
by the rough mosaic of the church when I 
advanced on my knees, with a lighted 
idle in one hand, to present bread and 
le to thebishop, while old Adriano waved 
the stole over us, according to the usage of 
the land. 

' Ah ! if any of our mess could see mc 
just now, how the rogues would laugh I' 
thought I while scrambling along the aisle, 
with the hot wax dropping on my fingers 
from the confounded taper, which I did not 
hold 50 gracefully as Bianca held hers. 
Grand as the ceremony was, I disliked so 
jnuch of it and dreaded to encounter the 
cold smile and smirking face of Sergeant 
Cask, who stood, upright as a pike, among 
the kneeling domestics. 

We were glad when the bishop concluded 
the ritual, the fundamental part of which 
was simple enough, but I could very well 
have dispensed with all that Italian super- 
stition had added to it ; yet I behaved with 
such dsconim that the bishop believed me 
as stanch a Catholic as ever kissed cross, 
and fain wuuld gentle Bianca have thought 

. me so too. The moment we left the altar 
a bright circle of young ladies clustered 

■jound her, covering her with kisses, while 
the people shouted ' O giomo felice I Viva 
il capitano I Viva la capitanessa I' 

All blessed her and muttered ' Bell' 
Idohi r as she passed forth ; indeed, she 
appeared as enchanting as beauty of the 
most delicate caste, the richest attire, and 
most splendid diamonds could make her, 
and if always lovely, even in the plainest 

Eirb, imagine how she must have shone in 
er magnificent bridal dress, when her 
eyes beamed with delight and her soft 
cheek turned alternately deep red and 
deadly pale, as the blood came and went 
with the varying thoughts that agitalcd 
;r — awe and modesty, love and exultation. 
' Giomo felice, indeed !' thought I, and 
springing into the carriage beside her, we 
drove off for the castello, as fast as four 
galloping horses could take us. The 
sonorous organ, the chanting priests, the 
'.ringing bells, the shouts, and discharge of 
fire-arms, died away behind us, and 
accompanied by a gAy cavalcade of the 
/kircst and noblest in the province, our 
maniase train svi-ept (firough the solitary 
"a/e of the Angistol^ at fall speed, towards 



istle, where a lordly _/?/« awaited us^ 
ana from the tall windows of its ball a 
bla/e of light was shed on the darkening 
scenery and winding river as we rode up 
the gloomy avenue. 



CHAPTER Lit. 



Leaving Santugo and his bride with this 
duchess, we set out next day for Scylla i 
our calesso having an escort, without which 
it was impossible to travel in such a 
country. Gask occupied the rumble, 
beside Anrina, while a chasseur, with ten- 
sbirri, sent by the duchess, rode five in. 
front and five in the rear ; their leaded 
riding some hundred yards in advance, 
All these men ivore the duke's livery ; they 
were well mounted, and armed with 
carbines, sabres, and pistols. The calesso 
was furnished with a loophole, opening' 
under the rumble, through which I could. 
blaze away with my pistols, in case of 
having to retreat skirmishing. 

The scenery was now beginning to- 
assume the brown warm tints of autumn, 
but the savage mountain gorges, the deep 
woods, the winding shore, and beetling 
cliffs, through which the road lay, were not 
less beautiful than when 1 passed them 
before with poor Castelermo. The mnv^. 
parts of Monleleonc, the bosky forest of! 
Burello, the silver windings of Metrama 
the famous vineyards of Rossamo and 
Gioja were all passed rapidly ; and,. 
plunging down into the wilderness, between 
the Apennines and the sea, we bad accom- 
plished half our journey, when a tremendous 
storm overtook us, 

Our hearts were so full of happiness, 
and each was so much absorbed in the 
presence of the other, that we marked not 
the flight of time ; and though our carriage 
rolled on through the most beautinil 
scenery of that wild province, we bestoweci. 
scarce a glance or a thought upon it Yei 
we conversed very little, for nn over- 
whelming sense tk happiness had quite, 
subdued Bianca's vivacity. 

I deemed myself the luckiest member of' 
our Calabrian ai-my. Hundreds had come 
only to find a tomb on the plains of Maida, 
'.before t\\e Tsm^an.3 o^ CvtMma,^ vntha 
1 trenches <ji 'bc^\ia- Ev \c-n Vii ^wne^ a 
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step of promotion and a little honour ; the 
general a great deal— the title of count ; 
and, from the city of London, a substantial 
dinner at the Mansion* House, with the 
present of a splendid sword ; but 1 had 
gained Bianca d'Alfieri, who had last season 
turned half the heads in Palermo. * Bravo 
Claude P thought I ; * it is quite a regi- 
mental triumph, and deserves to be borne 
on our colours. At Syracuse, the mess will 
drink deep when they hear of it.' 

The darkening of the sky, across the 
azure surface of which dense columns of 
cloud were moving in rapid succession, 
and the exhalation of a chilly vapour and 
malaria from the stagnant pools of a dismal 
swamp, in which we suddenly became 
entangled, all foreboded a coming storm. 
The sea, when seen at intervals between 
the opening hills, was black as ink, and 
flecked with masses of foam. Vessels 
were making all snug aloft, and getting 
close under the lee of the shore, to avoid 
the threatened tempest, which was soon to 
sweep over the bosom of the trackless 
ocean. The rumbling of the carriage and 
the hoofs of our galloping escort sounded 
deep and hollow between the echoing 
hills. 

* Signor,' said their decurione or chasseur, 
riding up to the window, which I had let 
down for the admission of air, *in three 
minutes we shall have a tremendous storm, 
perhaps la capitanessa would wish to seek 
a place of safety.' 

* But where ?' 

* Madonna only knows, excellency. The 
earth shakes, the air is thick. I am an old 
man, and remember with dread when last 
I saw such signs. Fly to the shore — the 
sea may engulf you ; to the hills — they 
may fall down, and overwhelm you ; to the 
plains — and the solid earth may yawn 
beneath your feet.' 

* Pleasant !' I said, considerably startled ; 
*whgit dp you advise— to seek Seminara? 
The spire of the Greek cathedral rises 
yonder, above the pine-woods and vapour 
of the niarshes.' 

* Nq, signor, we are safer on the moun- 
tains or in the marshes : here let us remain, 
and trust to Madonna for protection.' 

* In God alone is all my trust !' said the 
Scojttish sergeant, whose knowledge of 
Latin enabled him to understand the 

sbirro ; but as for your Madonna ' he 

snapped his fingers, without concluding. 

The blackness was increasing fast, and 
we nought che shelter offered by a thick 
pine-wood to escape the pelting rain, 
wUlc^ rushed down m ^ torrent, everv 



drop larger than a pistol-bullet. As it 
would have been unsoldier-like to remain 
in the calesso whiles our escort were exposed 
to the storm, I passed the time under the 
trees, rolled up in my military cloak, after 
securing the carriage-doors, to protect 
Bianca and her attendant, who drew their 
veils close, to shut out the flashes of vivid 
lightning which every instant illumined the 
darkest dingles of the forest. A terrible 
noise, such as I had never heard before, 
rumbled in the earth and air. I looked to 
the sbirro ; he was crossing himself and 
muttering an ave, while a sour Presby- 
terian smile curled the lips of Cask, who 
leaned on his pike beside him. The 
chasseur, or decmione, ordered the horses 
to be UD harnessed from the carriage, and I 
had soon reason to thank him sincerely for 
his forethought. 

We saw the flames of distant Etna 
casting a light across the western sky, but 
in every other direction the heavens were 
involved in gloom, or dark gray twilight. 
The whole atmosphere, however, soon 
began to assume an aspect so fiery that 
over Seminara the dense clouds seemed 
as if rolling in flames, and we beheld the 
tall facade of the Greek abbey, the dark 
mountains, and the arches of a ruined 
aqueduct between them, standing in bold 
outline and strong relief on the red and 
luminous background. The scene was 
wild and magnificent ; but the drenching 
rain, and the roaring wind, which shook 
the strongest pines like ostrich feathers, 
and almost blew us away with the branches, 
leaves, and stones, which it swept over 
the waste, the sulphureous state of the 
atmosphere, and the ground trembling 
beneath our feet, made us feel, altogether, 
too imcomfortable to enjoy the splendid 
aspect of the heavens and earth agitated 
by such a storm. 

It was truly Calabrian ! Our horses 
snorted and pranced, their manes bristled, 
their prominent eyes shot fire, and it 
required all our efforts to calm them, and 
keep them from breaking the bridle-reins, 
which we had buckled to trees. Suddenly, 
a most appalling clap of thunder burst over 
our heads, like the broadside of a fleet. A 
lofty and precipitous cliff of volcanic rock, 
which reared up its rugged front not far 
from us, heaved and reeled, like some 
mighty animal convulsed with agony : 
shaken to the base by some tremendous 
subterranean throe, it rocked visibly, and 
the foliage on its summit was tossed, like 
. raven ^\\xa\^.%t oxi ^\\fc'ax^^O^'i "^^ \sv^nx^js^. 



Lss became de- 
tached from tlie highest peak ; roUing from 
its perpendicular front, and reboundingl 
from cliff to clitf, it came thundering into 
the plain below, bringing with it a mighty 
ruin of shattered stones, dust, Ii ' 

soil, which fell like the fragme: 
mountain, and with a force that shook the 
ground we stood on. The crash was 
deafening : a storm of leives, small stones, 
and dust flew past us, and, for a minute, 
the air was fearfully dense, gloomy, and 
palpable. I reeled, and clung to the car 
riage- wheels for support ; Bianca swooned , 
. Gask was praying devoutly, with his 
grenadier-cap off, and the sbirri muttered 
their aves aloud ; above us, the thunder 
rolled on from peak to peak, and the light- 
ning shot between diem, while the aii 
grew darker and more sulphureous. 

Terrified by the shaken rock and the 
bursting thunder-bolts, our fiery horses 
became mad : they foamed, snorted, 
jplunged, and kicked fire from the stones ; 
'the four that were unharnessed from the 
calesso broke loose, and fled, at full speed, 
towards Seminara, pursued by the dtfcurione 
and his sbirri, who were eager to save 
them : they were noble bays, and favour- 
ites of the duchess. Thus the sergeant 
and I were left alone, standing by the 

' Ghieu, ho ! ho !' cried a croaking voici 
in the thicket. I heard a chuckling lau^h . 
and a figure, rolled up like a ball, making 
a summerset over the rocks and stones, 
lighted close by my feet. ' Buon giomo, 
signor capitano ! he, he ! ho, ho ! fine 
evening, eh ?" 

Like a gigantic toad, Gaspare Truffi 
stood before me, with his long matted hair 
waving over his (rightful visage, his torn 
cassodc revealing a leathern baldrick, fijr- 
nished with pistols, poniard, and horn. 
Like the very demon of the storm, he 
■whooped and yelled. A broad-leaved hat, 
; of the largest siie, overshadowing his figure 
like an umbrella, gave a peculiarly droll 
effect to bis aspect. 

'A delightful evening 1' he croaked , 
■ ' how does our Calabrian weather agree 
with your stomach, Signor Inglese ? Ill, I 
think, to judge from that lugubrious visage 
of tliine. Oli, Lancelloti ! come hither and 
behold the good padre confessor, v 
so devoutly to worm a story out ( _ 
the bishop's vaults ; he, he ! ho, ho ! Feel 
j^ii how the ground shakes? he added, 
<itamping his shapeless feet on ihe tjuaking 

B/",- 'feel you how earth and air tremble ?i 
miraado ! there is a rehellion in hell— 1 



for our good friend, the devil, is gone to 
the witch-tree at Denevento to-night : ha, 
ha!' 

' Beard of Mahomet !' cried a distant 
voice, 'where are you, cursed crookback." 
and at that moment 1 saw my friend of the 
vaults advancing towards us, clad in the 
usual brigand costume, with malice in his 
eye, and a. cocked rifle in his hand. 

Other figures, like dim ghosts, appeared 
through the dark and misty vapour that 
floated round us, and 1 knew that we bad 
fallen in with a party of banditti. 

' Come on, comrades," cried Truffi ; ' here 
is a. calesso, containing, 1 doubt not, the 
Signora IJianca, whom we all know of 
Viva ! a prize worth a thousand scudi 1' 

He advanced lo the door of the carriage, 
but, wiih the butt of his pike, Gask dealt' 
him a blow which levelled him on the turC' 
Uttering a yel), he rushed like a lion upon' 
his assailant, who, not e:<pecling so vigorous 
an onset from a figure so decrepit, was 
taken completely by surprise, and deprived 
of his weapon, which Trufli snapped like a 
reed, rending the lough ash-pole to threads 
with his sharp tecih and long bony 
fingers. 

He drew his stiletto ; and I, narrowly' 
escaping a rifle-shot from Lancelloti. closed 
with the hideous dwarf, whose insulting 
demeanour had roused both my hatred and 
anxiety. 

Though once before, in . a personal 
struggle, I bad obtained convincing proof 
of his wondrous strength, I dlsdamed to 
use my sabre against him, but, striking the 
poniard from his liand, endeavoured to burl 
him to the earth, by grasping his leather 
girdle. In vain ! His short bandy legs 
upheld his shapeless body, like pillara of' 
steel, while his strong and ample ha&ds< 
grasped me like grappling-irons. 

Lancelloti advanced with his clubbed 
rifle, but Gask assailed himwilh his sword, 
and I was left to deal with Truffi alone. I 
heard the cries of Bianca during the lulls 
of the storm, and my anxiety was great ; 
the sbirri had all disappeared, the misty 
figures were rapidly increasing in fonn^nd' 
number, and shouts rang through the echo*. 
ing wood. At this most critical moment, 
when engaged in a desperate struggle, the 
earth shook under our feet, and a sensarion 
like an electric shock shot over every 
nerve. We paused, and glared fiercely at 
each other. 

Again, there was a mmbling in the lurid 
air above, and the quivering earth beneath 
—yet -we re\axc4 ■nQ\. wit \'«:s:-\\Vji %n&9,. 
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rocks, the waving trees, and the whole 
country around us, were torn by one of 
those mighty convulsions so common to 
the Calabria s. 

Never shall I forget my sensations when, 
within a yard of where we struggled, the 
earth gaped and rent, showing an awful 
chasm, about twenty feet wide : my heart 
forgot to beat — my blood curdled ! From 
the gap, there arose a thin sulphury light, 
illuminating the trees above, and the 
distant dingles of the wood, shining on the 
wet trunks and glistening leaves ; showers 
of sparks and columns of smoke arose from 
it, with balls of ignited matter, which hissed 
in succession as they rose and fell, or ex- 
ploded among the wet foliage of the forest. 
Beautiful was its aspect, when illuminated 
by the mysterious yellow glare of that 
smoky chasm, and I saw the distorted form 
of Truffi, in strong outline, between it and 
me. I felt his grasp tightening ; we were 
near the gulf, and I read his hellish purpose 
in the twinkling of his red, hollow eyes. 
Gathering all my strength for one tremen- 
dous effort — great beyond my hopes— I 
flung him from me into the flaming chasm, 
but the shock threw me prostrate on the 
turf. I leaped up : Truffi had vanished in 
that appalling grave, which was now closing 
rapidly, and soon shut altogether ; the 
sparks and ignited matter arose no more, 
and the wood became involved in double 
gloom. 

Dismayed at the horrible living tomb 
which had so suddenly engulfed the hunch- 
back, Lancelloti shrank back, and I leaned 
against the carriage, overcome with my 
own emotions. 

The wind was dying away — the heavy 
pine branches hung down motionless. One 
voice alone broke the stillness— it was that 
of the Scottish sergeant, who prayed de- 
voutly. Though as brave a fellow as ever 
drew sword, he was terrified at that 
moment. 

We soon heard the galloping of hoofs, 
and the decurione, with the ten sbirri, 
came back, upon which Lancelloti and his 
company disappeared, and we saw them no 
more that night. 

' The carriage-horses ?' I inquired.j 

* Oh, signor ! they have all rushed over 
the cliffs of Palmi, and perished in the sea,' 
replied the breathless sbirro. 

*Bianca!' I exclaimed, *0 God, what a 
fate you have escaped ! Signor decurione, 
never can I sufficiently reward you, for 
desiring the horses to be unharnessed so 
soon !* 

/ shook the band of the sbirro, while my 



heart sank at the contemplation of what 
might have happened. 

It was long ere Bianca recovered from 
the horrors of that night— which, indeed, 
were such as might have shaken a stouter 
heart than that of the gentle Italian 
girl. 

We reached Seminara with great diffi- 
culty, dragging the calesso by the. saddle- 
horses ; but, on obtaining mules at the 
Greek abbey, we again set out for Scylla, 
via Bagnara, where, soon afterwards, I had 
a sharp encounter with the voltigeurs of the 
23rd regiment (French). 



CHAPTER LIII. 

A MILITARY HONEYMOON. 

On the day after assuming my command 
at Scylla, 1 ordered out the little garrison 
in heavy marching order, and found it to 
consist of picked young fellows of my own 
regiment, 250 file, with five officers. This 
small party, with the garrisons at Reggio 
and Crotona, Amanthea and Monteleonc, 
formed the whole force left in Calabria, 
with orders to defend their several posts to 
the last extremity. The last four places 
were held by Italians alone. 

I found that every means had been taken 
to render the famous rock, and the strong- 
hold of the race of Ruffo, yet more impreg- 
nable. In place of the princely cardinal's 
banner, our gaudy union spread its scarlet 
folds to the wind, the mighty breach — to 
me the scene of an adventure never, never 
to be forgotten - was now closed up, and a 
strong stone bastion, surmounted, by six 
iron twenty-four-pounders, frowned grimly 
in its stead. 

We were often visited by Santugo #fid . 
his bride ; he belonged to the Reggio g^rri-" 
son, which was commanded by the Prince 
of St. Agata. My brother officers were all 
agreeable men, and the time passed very 
pleasantly. Bianca's residence shed quite 
a halo over the formal barrack and rugged 
castello, which was enlivened by a continual 
round of fair visitors from Fiumara, Reggio, 
and the neighbouring villas. 

Those gay subs who had looked forward 
with repugnance to detachment duty in the 
gloomy castle of Cardinal Ruffo became 
delighted with the station and the gaiety of 
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girls, the twangling of mandolins, or 
notes of the piano. 

Every evening', the hall^where the 
'bilious cardinal had formed his deep-laid 
schemes of political intricue, where ■"" 
inailed ancestors had drunk " ibe red i 
throug'h the helmet barred,' and where the 
Norman knight and Saracen emir " ' 
hand-to-hand in deadly strife — 
scene of a waltz or quadrille party, or rang 
to the mad and merry tarantella, the modern 
remnant of the ancient bacchanalian 

Never, since the days of Faunus, Saturn'i 
=&bled son, Ausonias oldest king, had the 
rock of Scylla witnessed such a continuance 
of festivity. 

Amid this joyous career, we had all a 
narrow escape fnom malice and treason. 

One evening Gask appeared with a long 
fece, and informed me that the castle well 
had been poisoned for the jiurpose of de- 
stroying as all. Twenty men lay sick in 
lospital, and a cry of rage went through 
the whole castle. 

Poisoned — O Lord 1' cried Gascoigne, 
who was with me at the time, and snatching 
,up a decanter of brandy, he nearly drained 
it at one gulp. Gask had seen a man in 
the garb of the Compagnia di Morti 
prowling about the margin of the well, 
whom we had no doubt was the perpetrator 
■of the villainy. While I was making in- 
quiries and despatching parties in pursuit 
of him, Oliver Lascelles entered my room 
with a drawing in his hand, 

Oliver was an artist, and a complete en- 
thusiast in Italian scenery, and still more 
Italian women ; every moment stolen 
duty was devoted to the pencil, and 
lany of his warmly-tinted sketches, done 
1 a masterly manner, are at this moment 
;n my portfolio. I have often admired his 
coolness when, under a heavy fire, he has 
seated himself to sketch the enemy's posi- 
strifcing ruin, a fallen column, or 
f ancient sculpture, from which his 
!|word had scraped the jposs. 

'Behold a pertrait of our friend of the 
lompagnia di Morti,' said he, displaying 
..is drawing, 'I saw the rogue seated Ity 
tfie fountain, and admiring his picturesque 
CpstuLne, and his striking countenance, 
with well-knit brows, the eyes deep set in 
the head, and having that determined scowl 
which is esteemed so classic, I gave the 
feUow a ducat to sit ; so here you have his 
features fairly done in crayon,' 

'The scoundrel! they are those of 
Vav3rro, Ibe IcaHan engineer, wha deserted 
fAe French after assassinating' the Mai- 
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tese knight in mistake for 
doubt employed by Massena as a spy npoft 
us. By heaven, Lascelles, if I had ' 
rascal here I think I could pistol him 

' That would make a spirited sketch too j 
but he cannot be far otT, and Gask, witil 
his party, will probably captnre him.' 

I resolved to hold a drum-head court*' 
martial on him the moment he fell into ouf! 
hands, and promised twenty guineas to hif, 
capiurer. But we saw him no more, for K 
lime, at least ; and, to prevent such at- 
teinpts in future, I placed a sendnel at l] 
fountain, which after a time becan 
purified. Macnesia's skill saved the twen 
soldiers, who were brought almost to tl 
brink of the grave ; they had all narrowl 
escaped death, as a quantity of acquetl 
was found in the water when Macnesi 
analysed it. 

To expatiate on the happiness I enjoyd 
at Scylla would be too common-plac ' 

I have a great press of other mattet 
iaie. Rumours of Massena's advance from 
Cassano, and the retreat and dispersion oj 
the chiefs of the Masse, spread dism^ 
through all the lower province, and rouse 
us from our short dream of pleasure. A 
families of rank again returned to Palermo 
but a few spirited cavaliers retired 10 thij 
savage fastnesses of tlie hills, where th 



the invader. _ 
i-al of a detachment of the Roya 
Anillery, brought from Messina by HfOt 
Ddigkl, and a despatch from Majo;;' 
General Sherbrooke, directing me to ' de*. 
fend Scylla while one stone stood upott 
another,' caused me to make the mofS 
preparatio; 
, aeing an.sious to rencfer myseH 
worthy of the important trust reposed in 
me — the defence of the key of the Italia: 
Peninsula. 

The presence of Bianca was the only 
damper to my ardour, for I antidpatM 
with dread the dangers to which she would 
be exposed when the coming strife dosed 
around us ; but to my earnest entreati 
that she would join her aunt and the you 
viscontessa, who had retired to CaroJin. 
court at Palermo, she answered only byj 
her tears and entreaties that I would not 
send her au-ay, but permit her to share all 
the perils to which 1 might be expqsed. 
Poor girl ! little knew she of war and the 
manifold horrors of a protracted siege, or j 
fortress carried by assault ; but to resi^ 
her charming entreaties was impos^iie 
and my a'c\xvcl'( mw^a^i a,^ liw distance 
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between lis and the enemy lessened. How 
marriage spoils the isprit du corps ! Every 
ofl5cer stnd private of the 62nd looked for- 
ward with ardour and hope, and I felt the 
old reckless spirit rising notwithstanding 
the fears that oppressed me. 

The daily arrival of couriers from the 
Masse, and from the armed cavalieri on 
the mountains, the telegraphing of de- 
spatches to and fro with Messina, the 
hourly training of soldiers at the batteries, 
the visiting of guards, which were doubled 
at night, and all the eternal hubbub created 
by the near approach of the foe, kept me 
fully occupied ; and never, even when 
tenanted by the martial cardinal, had Scylla 
witnessed such military bustle and excite- 
ment. 

Advices soon reached us that General 
Regnier had invested the castle of Crotona, 
which, after a bold defence by the Free 
Calabri, had been compelled to capitulate, 
when the heavy battering-train of the 
French opened on its decayed fortifications. 
All Naples was exasperated by the intelli- 
gence ,that the gallant Cavaliere del Cas- 
tagno had been hanged as a traitor by 
orders of Regnier, whose forces, eager to 
revenge the triumph of Maida, marched 
rapidly by the shores of the Adriatic ; they 
crossed the mountains at Francavilla, 
fighting every inch of the way with the 
Masse, and the bold comrades of Franca- 
tripa, Fri Diavolo, Benincasa, and Mam- 
moiie, and reached Monteleone, which the 
Italians abandoned, and once more the 
tricolour of the Buonapartists was trium- 
phantly hoisted on its ramparts. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

WRECK OF THE * DELIGHT.' 

Towards the end of December the French 
had pushed forward as far as Seminara, 
and, oy the concentration of troops, and a 
^train of heavy ordnance at that place, I had 
no doubt that preparations were making to 
besiege the castle of Scylla. Every exer- 
tion was made by the loyalists to prevent 
the carriage of cannon into that corner of 
Calabria ; working parties of soldiers and 
armed peasants were continually employed 
in trerichin|r and barricading the roads, 
and rendenng the passes of the Solano 



impracticable, thus making every approach 
down from the hills of Milia as difficult as 
possible. 

Along these heights and passes I stationed 
strong bodies of armed Calabrese, intrusting 
the defence of the Solano to the Cavaliere 
di Casteluccio, who, since his escape, had 
distinguished himself on a thousand occa- 
sions ; so miraculous were his adventures, 
that the superstitious provincials believed 
he had been rendered bullet-proof by the 
witches of Amato. But so overwhelming 
was the force of Regnier, that all attempts 
to bar the passage of his train proved, 
ultimately, unavailing. 

On the last day of that eventful year, 
the glitter of arms and the pale white 
smoke of musketry were seen spreading 
over the Milia hills, between the peaks of 
which the morning sun poured down his 
strong and ruddy light on the scene of 
contest. The drums beat, and we got 
under arms. Our Calabrian out-pickets 
and fatigue-parties were driven down from 
the mountains by three battalions of French 
infantry, led by General Milette, and were 
pursued by four squadrons of hussars, until 
close under cover of our twenty-four- 
pounders. 

Regnier was now in complete possession 
of those important heights, and /n's work- 
ing parties were daily and nightly em- 
ployed in repairing or forming roads for 
the conveyance of their battering-train from 
Seminara. Their operations were retarded 
and rendered perilous by the incessant at- 
tacks of the followers of Casteluccio and 
Francatripa ; but a damper was given to 
our zeal by the surrender of a numerous 
garrison at Reggio, where an Italian force, 
under the Prince of St. Agata, capitulated,, 
after a brief resistance. The castle of St. 
Amanthea, a property of the Prince Di 
Bisignano, was captured by assault, after a 
desperate defence by the gay Captain 
Piozzi ; he was slain by a cannon-ball, and 
thus the fair and fickle Despina was once 
more left a widow. On — on pressed the 
foe. The banner of Ferdinand IV. had 
supk from every rampart in Calabria, save 
the solitary stronghold of Scylla. We 
found ourselves alone, and could hope for 
little from resistance, as all the forces of 
Massena were pouring southward, with 
orders to capture it at every risk of life and 
expense of blood. 

Every night the sky was streaked with 
fire, showing where Favazina, Fiumara, 
San Batello, and many a hamlet were glvetx 
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3ro past us the cries of wounded men, 
and ihe shrieks of miserable wonien. 

Tha fall ot Rcggio was first announced 
to us by seeing Santugo's battalion of the 
Calabrl reireaiing upon Scylla, in solid 
(quare, pjrsued by cavalry, and galled by 
Ihree ctimclc-guns, which followed them at 
& yallop, and were discharged from every 
baiiiience ihat afforded an opportunity of 
lending a shot into the retiring column ; 
m its arrival, it occupied the half-ruined 
bwn below us. 
^_. Shortly afterwards, four Sicihan gun- 
boais, each carrying' a twenty four-pounder 
In its bow, were captured hy the enemy, 
vlose by Scylla ; and these cannon were 
landed, and added to the train against the 
The moment it was known they 
had fallen ioio Regniei-'s bands, the 
Delight sloop of war, commanded by 
iCapmin Uanficid, stood close m shore, to 
Secapture tliein, and we watched her 
operations, from the ramparts, with the 
greatest interest. 

Although the last day of December, it 
>V3S a beautiful evening, and the golden 
:Straits were gleaming in the light of the 
in, then verging through a sky of 
ihe purest azure, towards the green and 
'Jjfty mountains which rise behind the 
iSpires and towers of Messina, The French 
[beached the gun-boats in succession ; and, 
^covered by field-pieces and surrounded by 
an;ndrons of cavalry, we feared the sailors 
flf the Dctighl would never cut them out or 
idsstroir them. Protected by the ship's 
brnadsido, three well-armed boats put off 
fron) her, and pulled shoreward, with the 
gallant intention of spiking tiie gunboats' 
Artillery, at all risks. 

Fire flashed incessantly from the red 
port-holes of the Delight, and the white 
Bmoke of her cannon, rising through her 
biut rigging in fantastic curls, rolled away 
over the still bosom of the glassy straits. 
The shot of the French field-pieces fell in a 
khower round her advancing boats ; and 
:whcrevei' a ball plunged into the bright 
(Kean, a pillar cf liquid, like a waterspout, 
leared into the air with a hollow roar. A 
dozen of those crystal columns shot up 
their /oamy heads ot every moment, as ' 
the" Sailors pulled steadily towards the 
'beach. In the headmost boat waved a 
llarge union jack ; and beside it, in the 
n-sheels. sat Hanfield, waving his 

Kword and cheering on his men. Close in 
is wake came the other boats, crowded 
With I'cd and blue jackets, nnd glittering 
with boaniing-pikes. baj-oneis, and cut- 
aases; wtiils ihc glistening bJades of the 



feathered oars flashed like silver i 
sunlight, as they rose and fell in measured 1 
lime, shooting the swift boats onward 

Crowding on the ramparts, ihe 62nilJ 
cheered, and threw their caps into the air.i 
A response arose from the deck of thtfB 
distant stoop, when lo ! a most unlooked- 
for misfortune took place. Scylla, that place * 
of horror and mystery lo the ancient 
mariner, and before whose ' yawnmg 
dungeon' j^ineasand Ulysses (juailed with 
terror, was siill fraught with danger. _' 
Under a press of canvas, the Delight sailed J 
obliquely, to keep company with her boas; r 
there was a si tlf breeze blowing straight fl 
from Sicily, and she stood close along ■ 
shore, with every Inch of her snowy canvn I 
filled, when we beheld her shaken by iM 
tremendous shock ; her stalely maslsshookl 
like willow wands, her long pendant f 
Hollered, her broad sails shivered in the 
breeze, and she careened suddenly over. 
An exclamation burst from eveiy bp. 

'Ashore !' cried the soldiers, wilh sorrow 
and dismay, as her tall fore-toptnast fell 
overboard ; the main and the mizen 
followed it with a hideous crash ; the 
beautiful vessel, which a moment before 
had been sailing so smoothly and swan- 
tike, so trimly and saucily, lay a dismasted 
wreck, bulged on a sunken rock within a 
few furlongs of the beach, with her lee 
guns buried in the water, and all her sea- 
men and marines who were not flounder- 
ing in the wreck around her, clinging to 
her windward bulwarks. 

A triumphant vivat I burst from the 
enemy, who plied their field-pieces 
redoubled ardour ; and a cry, loud, fierce, , 
and hoarse, answered from the Englisb 
boats. The oarsmen paused, and the 
utmost confusion took place ; there seemed 
a doubt whether to advance to the attack, 
or return to the assistance of their drown- 
ing messmates. Exasperated by thewreck 
of his dashing vessel, and filled with % 
desire for vengeance, the gallant HanReld 
(an otficer of great professional knowledge, 
and high individual worth) ordered the 
boals to advance, but his efforts were 
fruitless. His craft were soon crippled by 
the French cannon-shot and grape, which 
killed or wounded ihe majority of his force, 
before it came near the Sicilian prizes;' 
Hanfield, with many of his sailors, was 
killed, and Captain Seccombe, of the 
Glallon frigale, who happened to \ 
board the Delight, received a severe wound 
of which he died a few days after. The 
boats' creivs were all captured ; and those 
men on ilic wreck '«mv\. oS m wo tcmain- 
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boats, to save l!iemsel\-e3 from the 
le fate. To prevent RegTiier from 
using ihe cannon remaining in the Delight, 
!.i prosecution of the siege, the moment it 
was dark enough 1 left the sea-staircase, 
in a boat, with ten soldiers, and setting fire 
lo th:; ve;s5el, burned lier to the water's 
; so ended this cataslrophCj which 
.'. gloom over us all for some time. 



CH.\PTER LV. 

THt; MASSACRE OF 



THE 



X Cavaliere di Casteluccio, some of whose 
bllowers - stiii hovered about the Solano, 
laving sent me accurate information of the 
■ ion and arrangement of Regnier's 
>utp>>5t at llagnara— the point nearest to 
Us in his possession, and held by the 
VoltigT^urs of the 23rd (French) light 
fefanlry — I concerted a plan to form a 
junction with the cavahere's Free Company, 

■ and cut off that detachment, as the castle 
liad been quite blockedup on every side since 
Ecgnier had pushed his advanced parlies 

' r south as Bagnara and Favaiina. 
I a misty night in the month of 
February, an hour after tattoo -beat, I 
narchad out one hundred rank and file 
e, indeed, than could be spared from 
hy small garrison), and was joined by 
Xhree limes that number of the Free 
,-Calabri, led by Santugo. Guided by the 
distant watchlires of General Milette's 

■ pickets, which formed a fiery chain along 
. ibe Milia heights, we moved by the most 

anfrequented paths and gorges ; the last 
were numerous enough, as the whole 
country bore traces of that terrible con- 

' vulsiDn of nature which, twenty-four yi 
before, engulfed Dagna ' ' 

thousand of its inhabil 
scaurs and chasms rent i 
rocks and salt-hills, togethi 
of vapour exhaled from the marshes, 
pletcly screened our movements from me 
enemy, scattered parties of whom watched 
the operations of the banditti and the 
Masse (a force now lapidly melting away), 
who were apt at al! times to beat up their 
quarters. The system of perpetual harass- 
ing was vigorously maintained, to prevent 

w the formation of roads for the conveyance 

L of their battering- train towards the scene 

V of the intended si°gc. 



three 
ants. Hideous 
n the sandstone 
Twith the banks 



After a time the night became so dark 
that the visconte was doubtful which was 
the way, as the dense vapour rolling down 
from the mountains cast a double gloom 
over everything. Opening the door of 3 
wretched hut, I found an old crone, who 
dealt in spells and love-potions, spreading 
her shrivelled hands over the expiring 
embers of a few dried sticks. 

' Beware, excellency, the hag is 
sorceress 1' said Giacomo, as I entered. 

' Signora,' said I, unheeding his caution, 
'we are in want of a guide to the oli\ 
wood of Bagnara ; can you procure us o 
for the service of Ferdinand and la Santa 

I glanced at her son, or grandson, a boy 
about fifteen, a model of that bloom and 
symmetry so common in the youth of Spain 
and Italy ; he was almost naked, or clad 
only in skins. ' Co thou, Pablo,' said the 

' Ahi ! madre,' said he, shrinking back, 
' like my father, I may be shot by the 

'Via — away!' she replied sternly. The 
strict filial obedience exacted by the 
ancients yet existed in these remote pro- 
vinces ; so, taking his knife and pole, the 
youth at once prepared to accompany 

Guided by him, we reached the neigh- 
bourhood of Bagnara about midnight, and 
halted in an olive-wood, situated on an 
eminence above the town ; it was then 
reduced to a few cottages, occupied by ihe 
voliigeurs, who had taken all the usual 
means to render their post as strong : 
liossible, by loopholing the walls, to enfilado 
the approaches, and barricading the ends 
of the little street with trees, furniture, ' 
brushwood, and banks of earth. 

'Chi ^ li?' cried a sonorous voice from.' 
the wood, as we entered it. 

' Ilalia,' answered the first file of our 
advanced guard, and the Cavaliere 
Casteluccio rode up at the head of t 
company of voiunteers, all bold athletic , 
fellows, armed with rifles and poniards, and I 
carrying their ammunition in leather 
pouches or large buffalo-homs. 

Below us, in Bagnara, all was still ; th^ 
poor doomed soldiers slept soundly ; n 
light twinkled, not a sound broke the silecc^ 
save the rustle of the leafless trees, 
dash of the lonely sea as it rolled c . . _ 
shingly beach. At rimes a red light shot 
across the sky to the westward ; it rose 
from the peak of Stromboli, in the distant 
isles of /Eolus. We held a cQucici.1 v 
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'Signer Casieluccio, be so good,' said I, 
'as 10 describe the enemy's posi.' 

' The voltigeurs are six hundred strong, 
and commanded by a Colonel Pepe- ' 

'Any relation of Don Pepe? asked the 
TiSconte, laughing. 

'A tail, lantern-jawed fellow, wilh a scar 
jver the left eye,' said the cavaliere. 

'The same,' saiil 1; 'we have met 
before.' 

' He occupies the house of the podesti, a 

one building, well loopholed and barri- 
caded ; the approach to it is defended by 
three twelve- pounders, which sweep the 
: principal street, and are always loaded 
with round and tin-case shoL A hundred 
Voltigeurs garrison the house, the others 
are quartered in those adjoinmg, and tlie 
defensive arrangements are such that they 
can a!! act in concert, and. Iil;e a star-fort, 
fte post gives a cross fire at every angle.' 

'The safest approach ? 

' Is from the seaward. There a deep rut 
leads directly from ihe shore to the town ; 
thick foliage overhangs it, under which we 
can advance unseen. A single sentinel 
guards the pcrint — the night is dark— you 
tompixihend me ?' added the cavaliere, 
Smiling'. grimly as he touched one of those 
Villainous stilettoes which his countrymen 
rwere never without. 

'Ay, Signor Paolo,' I replied ; 'once in, 
..•e will do very weii ; but as Ihc volligcurs 
iteep with their muskets loaded and iheir 
Belts on. they will start to arras the moment 
flle sentinel tires his piece.' 

'But he must be disposed of,' said San- 
"lugo coolly. 'Giacomo !' 

His factotum appeared immediately. 

'A French sentinel occupies the ravine, 
jhrough which we must advance undis- 
covered. He must not fire : you will see to 
uis, as you value life.' 

Giacomo bowed inlellig:ently, and was 
.Withdrawing, when the voice of Gascoigne 
irrested him. • 

' You murdering villain, come here ! 
■frhat the devil— will you permit this piece 
of rascality, Dundas? 

' Assuredly not,' said I, dismounting from 
Cartouche. 

' I am an English officer and not an 
saassin." said Lascelles in great wrath. 

'You have both only anticipated me,' 1 

fcplied. ' Sanlngo, we cannot permit the 

bwor soldier to be slain in a manner so 

bastardly. No, I would rather advance 

Under ihe hottest fire of musketry than 

ftonsen: to it ; my own soldiers at least will 

X^Jonmc' .4 muraiur of assent rose from 

piflc 62nJ. 



'CospettoP exclaimed Sanlugo impa- 
tiently ; ■ and to save the life of this paltry 
voltigeur, wlio will perhaps be shot after- 
wards, you inay sacrifice all our lives and 
the success of the expedition.' 

' 1 understand the scruples of our friends,' 
replied Casteluccio, 'and will undertake 
that in ten minutes Signor .Dundiv- 'viU 
have the volltgeur beside him sa.'e ani) 
sound ; unless, indeed, he makes ? great 
resistance, in which case I cannot assure 
you of my being very patient.' 

In three columns we moved to the 
attack. Santugo with his corps marched 
on one flank of the post, the cavalier with 
his F"ree Company on the other ; with my 
hundred racn i chose the central point a. 
assault by the gorge, and the report of the 
first volley was to be the signal for the ' 
onset. Luckily for us, a thick white vapout 
rolling from the sea enveloped all Bagnara,- 
veiling our movements completely; thffr 
enemy had not the remotest suspicion 6f> 
our vicinity. My soldiers were in light 
marching order, with sixty rounds of am-' 
munition. We went down the hill double' 
quick, and eniered the gorge softly \A 
sections of threes. Casteluccio accom- 
panied us, to soiie the sentinel, but I had 
little reliance to place on ihe successful 
fulfilment of his promise. 

'The sen tine", once captured, we will rush 
upon them like a herd of wolves, and the 
massacre of B.-ignara shall live in Calahrian 
story like the Sicilian vespers of old,' said 
the cavaliere in a low, hoarse tone. His 
eyes sparkled, he drew his poniard, and 
stole from my side towards ihe unsuspecting 
voltigeur, whom we discerned about "" " 

yards from where my party halted. Uj 

the shade of a foliaged cliff he stood 
motionless, with his musket ordered, and 
his eyes bent on the grotmd. His voicfc 
alone broke the intense stillness of his post, 
and had he been less occupied with his 
thoughts he must undoubtedly have 
us ; but the mind of the poor Swiss 
conscript was perhaps far away where his 
mother's vine-clad chalet looked down on 
the vales and cataracts of his native canton,' 
Sadly and slowly he hummed the pastoral 
' Rans lies vacA^s,' and saw not the foa 
who, crouching like a lynx, with one hand 
on his lip and the other on h's weapoii, 
stole softly Inwards him, I waited the 
issue *ith anitiety. 

'Sileniio 1' exclaimed the strong cavalier 
in a fierce whisper as he grasped the sentry 
by Ihe throat. The poor Swiss boy (for ho 
waabw aboil aftw al^^ >nidM:suma not the 
\ word, Irot liiC sniien suKv^^ SWS^ 
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the sight of the flittering .bastia poniard, 
almost deprived him of his faculties ; taken 
conapletely by surprise, he dropped his 
musket and was dragged among us a 
prisoner. 

* Signor, I have redeemed my promise,' 
said me breathless Paolo. * May this be 
an pn^en of what is to follow !' He sprang 
up the rugged face of the gorge to rejoin 
iis party, while mine moved forward double 
quick. Leading the way, sabre in hand, I 
scrambled over a bank of earth, a strong 
wicket in which led to the guard-house. 
We were provided with sledge-hammers, 
an^ the noise of breaking it down brought 
oiit the guard : they fired, and two soldiers 
fell dead beside me ; we answered by a 
volley, and the whole cantonment was 
alarmed in a moment. With the charged 
bayonet and clubbed musket we rushed 
upon the guard, which we overwhelmed 
and captured in a moment. 

*Lascelles, take twenty men and beat 
down the Seminara gate ; Santugo will 
enter that way. Off, double quick !' 

The surprise was so complete that the 
resistance we encountered on every hand 
was faint, the guards were overpowered, 
the avenues beaten open, and the fierce 
followers of the visconte and Cavaliere 
Paolo spread like a pack of famished 
hounds over the little town, slaying all 
they met without mercy or remorse. 

The party occupying the podesteria 
gave us more trouble than we had expected. 
I saw Colonel Pepe, in his shirt and 
trousers, rush from the door to the three 
field-pieces, which he discharged in rapid 
succession, and their canister shot did 
terrible execution among the dense column 
of Calabrians rushing up the street. Ere 
he regained the door a shot from a rifle 
arrested him, he tossed his arms wildly 
above his head, and then fell backwards a 
corpse. The entrance was closed and 
barricaded, and a close and destructive fire 
was opened from every window, and those 
countless loopholes with which the walls 
had been hastily perforated ; flashes, smoke, 
and half naked men were seen at every 
aperture, and the gleams of the musketry 
illuminated the whole place. 

Aware that not a moment was to be lost, 
as the cavalry at Seminara or the piquets 
of Milette would be all under arms at the 
sound of the first shot, I resolved that a 
vigorous attempt should be made to storm 
th6 podestk's house, which, from its size 
and strength, had become the principal 
keep or stronghold of the enemy. Desiring 
QasGpigne, with ^ suitable party, to collect 



as many prisoners as possible, I led forward 
my own immediate command. Our ap- 
proach was completely enfiladed by the 
adjoining houses, from which the French 
poured forth a fire with such destructive 
precision and rapidity that in a few 
minutes the street presented a horrible 
spectacle, being heaped with killed and 
wounded, whose blood crimsoned the 
gutters on both sides of the way. Directing 
Santugo to assail the house in rear, Cas- 
teluccio and I led on a mixed force of 
British and Calabri ; but so terrible was 
the leaden hail the French showered on 
three sides of us, that we were repulsed 
with immense slaughter ; the cavaliere 
received a severe wound in the sword-arm, 
yet he quitted not the ground, but bran- 
dishing his sabre with his left hand, con- 
tinued to animate his followers by his 
presence and cries of * Viva Ferdinand IV !' 
Again I led forward the remnant of my 
party, and again we were forced to recoil, 
but succeeded in bringing off one of the 
curricle-guns ; with a wild shout of triumph 
it was wheeled round, double-shotted, and 
discharged against the house. 

* Hurrah !' cried I, almost frantic with 
excitement, ramming home another ball 
with my own hand. * Bravo ! Gask, keep 
your hand tight on the vent— ready the 
match— stand clear of the recoil— firp !' and 
again it belched forth destruction. Thrice 
it was fired, and thrice the shot struck the 
same place ; an enormous rent yawned in 
the wall, and a mass of masonry fell to the 
earth, yet the French fought with undi- 
minished courage. The side of a room 
had been completely breached. 

* Forward the 62nd ! Advance the Ca- 
labri ! On them with the bayonet — charge 
— hurrah !' Animated by my example, and 
notwithstanding the deadly fire poured on 
them from every part, onward they went 
with that heroic ardour which soon after 
swept the armies of Napoleon from the 
fields of Spain and Flanders. We burst in 
among the voltigeurs, whose diminutive 
stature placed them at the utmost disad- 
vantage when opposed to English soldiers 
and the tall athletic Calabri in the fierce 
hand-to-hand combat which ensued. A 
desperate struggle followed. For a time 
the podesteria seemed shaken to its base, 
and in the close melee I received a severe 
blow from a clubbed musket, but the vol- 
tigeurs yielded themselves prisoners of war 
in five minutes, and my soldiers imme- 
diately encircled them to protect them from 

, the knives a.T\d bajjoxv^t% q.1 \3c»s; xsj&s^cis^.^ 
\ \t5A\2oas, 



In the despatch of General Sherbrooke it ' 
jS mentioned that ' in the night attack on 

> Bagnara the vohigeurs of the 33rd light 
infantry were cut to pieces.' This was 
literally the case : so merciless were the 
Calabrese, that a great number of the poor 
Frenchmen were slaughtered in their beds 
(a blanket, a great-coat, or a bundle of 
fcm), and no wounded men escaped them. 

' Of Colonel Pepe's 600 vohigeurs, 450 lay, 
like himself, weltering in blood in the 
streets and houses of Bagnara. I did all 
that man could do, short of assaulting the 
Calabrians, to stop the horrid slaughter ; 
but my efforts were unavailing, and the 
blood of these brave men was poured forth 
like water ; the soldiers of the oznd revolted 
at such cold-blooded cruelty, and expressed 
their indignation aloud. The poor remnant 
of the 23rd were moody and silent, cast 
down in spirit and pale in visage, ragged 
and half naked, when I paraded them out- 
side the town, just as the gray daylight 
brightened the Milia peaks, and the sea 
began to change its hue from inky gray to 
■sparkling blue as it rolled on the rocky 
promontories of Scylla and Palmi. Our 
casualties were numerous, but one officer, a 
hundred and fifty rank and iilc, and three 
pieces of cannon were the prizes of the 
night- To gain these, four hundred and 
iifty of their comrades had been destroyed, 
and almost in cold blood too ! 
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f Borne on the morning breeze from Semi- 
nara, the distant sound of a cavalry trumpet 
warned us to retire with precipitation. We 
spiked the guns, blew up the tumbrils, and 
setting the town on fire, soon destroyed all 
of Bagnara that the last earthquake had 
left unengulfed. Lighted by the red blaae 
which the burning houses cast on the green 
hills, the dark pine -woods, and the im* 
pending masses of basaltic rock froivning 
over mountain -streams and deep defiles, we 
continued our retreat double quick, without 
aid of our little guide, Pablo, who at 
sound of the first shot had vanished, with- 
>i7e tvail'mff for Jiis promised reward. 
'Hark to rbe tantara of the trumpet ! 

9f/Jette's cavalij' brii^ade is coming on,' 



said Santu^o, checking his black Barbary 
horse and listening to the distant sound. 

As he spoke, French cavalry appeared on 
the Seminara road, galloping in file along 
the narrow way by which we were hurrying, 
towards Scylla, %vhose ramparts we dis- 
cerned above the morning mcst about three 
miles off. The rising sun gleamed gaily on 
the long lines of shining helmets and 
glancing sabres as the horsemen swrnj^ 
through the deep dell in close pursuit Tm. 
fire of Casteluccio's volunteers, who formed' 
our rear-guard, served to keep them iili 
check for a lime, and impede their advance 
by the fall of steeds and their riders ; but 
on our debouchment into more open 
groutid, I formed the whole into a compact 
square, with the prisoners in the centre. 
The cavalry now pushed on at a furious 
gallop, and as they cleared the gorge the 
trumpeters sounded in succession 'fora^ 
squadron,' the right files trotted, while th^ 
left swept round at full speed ; and the, 
moment each troop formed, it rushed upon; 
us with a force and impetuosity which must 
have stricken terror mto the Calabres^, 
hut the proud troopers recoiled before ihft 
levelled bayonets and steady fire of a few 
bra\-e men of my own corps, who formed 
the rearward face of the square. 

-Successively the six squadrons of a whole 
corps of light cavalry swept after us, and 
successively they were compelled to break 
into subdivisions and retire to the rigl* 
and left round the flanks of their coluroiir 
while the nest in order advanced to the 
charge. They suffered severely, bolt 
horses aiid riders lay rolling in heap%, 
while we lost not a man, as the troopers- 
never fired their pistols, probably to spare- 
their countrymen who were our prisoners. 
Just as a brigade of horse artillery came at 
a gallop from the dell, and were wheeled 
round on an eminence to open upon us, we 
gained the shelter of a pine-thicket, and in 
perfect safety retired leisurely upon Scylla. 

Casteluccio's band — whose retreat to 
their fastnesses in the Solano the advance 
of Milette's cavalry had completely cut off 
— I nddcd to the garrison of the town- 
The wound of the brave cavaliere was 
severe, and a muskct-baii had broken bis 
lefl arm. Our surgeon, Macnesia, reduced 
the fracture, biit the patient was quite un- 
ser\'iceable and therefore retired for a. time 
to Messina. 

After the transmission of our prisoners 
and wounded lo the same place in the 
boats of the Ehctra frigate, I gladly retired 
to mv qiiarVers, -NtitTc t.he ioy and tender- 
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excitement and weariness of the past night. 
That evening the mist which had all day 
hovered over land and sea cleared away, 
when we plainly saw the French working 
parties on the mountains forming the road 
from Seminara, under the protection of 
strong escorts of cavalry and infantry. 

Occasionally a puff of white smoke 
curling from the brow of a cliff or from a 
neighbouring thicket, and an immediate 
commotion among the enemy, announced 
a sudden shot from a concealed Calabrian 
rifle, which had struck one from the roll of 
the soldiers of the empire. Banditti and 
broken parties of the Masse stuck like 
burrs in the skirts of the French, and the 
loss of life occasioned by such desultory 
warfare was immense. 

Bianca shuddered as she surveyed the 
distant foe and glanced at the castle bat- 
teries fcelow us, where in regular order 
stood the long lines of iron twenty-fours 
and thirty-twos, with all the accompani- 
ments of rammers, sponges, and hand- 
spikes, pyramids of balls occupying the 
spaces between. The glittering bayonets 
shone on every bastion and angle, while 
the numerous sentinels and the hourly 
rounds of the watchful commanders of 
guards denoted an alertness and excite- 
ment, a vicinity of warfare, equally appalling 
and novel to her. Whilst we were watching 
all these preparations, a little drummer 
beat the warning for the * evening retreat'; 
the sharp rattle of his drum agitated Bianca 
so much that she burst into tears, and 
sinking on my shoulder, exclaimed, * Oh, 
Claude, would to God we were safe at 
Palermo 1 All this is indeed terrible.' 

* All tht's.^ I reiterated. ' Faith ! Bianca, 
I see nothing terrible here. The guards on 
the alert, the cannon in order, the duty 
carried on strictly, all bespeak the orderly 
garrison. But if the mere sight of these 
things and the clatter of that little boy's 
drum affright you, think what will be your 
terrors when yonder hill bristles with 
brigades of cannon, vomiting death and 
fire ; when every point around us glitters 
with steel, and even the roar of Dragara is 
lost in that of the conflict ; when men are 
falling like ripe grapes in a storm, and the 
shot flying thick as hail, rending battlement 
and tower. Oh, think of all these dangers, 
dear one, and once more let me entreat 
you — implore you — to retire to Messina. 
Consent, Bianca, and I will this moment 
order a gun to fire for the Electrds boat.' 

*And you counsel me to leave you so 
soon ? said she, bending her soft eyes on 
mine. 



*Your gentle mind cannot conceive the 
horrors of a siege. Scylla I must defend 
to the last, for such are my orders ; but how 
long can such a little fortress withstand the 
mighty army ot Massena ? Our separation, 
Bianca, can only be for a time ' 

* Caro Claude, for a time — but how long ? 
You may be taken prisoner and carried to 
Don Pepe's dungeons in Dalmatia, and I 
may never see you again. When I think 
of poor Benedetto's fate— oh horror ! Say 
no more, Claude ; death only shall sepa- 
rate us.' 

The entrance of Bob Brown or Annina 
(they now composed our entire household) 
put an end to this pathetic interview. 
Bianca smiled through her tears and 
looked so beautiful and happy, and love 
made me so selfish, that I said no more of 
her retiring to Sicily. 

The evening was sunny and still, the air 
serene, and the sea calm, except round the 
rock of Scylla. The green Sicilian shore 
rose up clearly and distinctly from the 
azure ocean, and the sails of the Amphion^ 
the Electra^ the Glutton^ the Pompey, and 
all our numerous war-ships which studded 
the straits shone white as snow in the 
sunbeams, while Sicilian gun-boats, slave- 
galleys, and xebecques dotted the sea 
between ; the cloudless sky and the range 
of hills which terminates at the Faro 
formed the background. Our casements 
were open, and the setting sun poured his 
bright rays into the castle hall, the roof of 
which was covered with the dilapidated 
frescoes of Matteo Prette and the faded 
coats armorial of the princes of Ruffo 
Scylla. It was a noble relic of other days. 
Massive Ionic columns of Sicilian marble, 
with bases of green Corsican jasper rising 
from a tessellated floor, supported its arched 
roof; between these, in niches, were some 
rare pieces of ancient sculpture, dug from 
the ruins of the neighbouring Columna 
Rhegini ; or, perhaps, relics of that edifice 
which Anaxilaus, its prince, first raised on 
the rock to defend him against the warriors 
of Tuscany. The early flowers of a warm 
Italian spring were blooming in the bal- 
conies, and their sweet perfume was wafted 
around us. 

Bianca was seated at work, brocading a 
piece of scarlet Palmi silk, while I lounged 
on a sofa, reading the last Gazetta Bri- 
tannica; a silver caraffa of the cardinal's 
muscatel stood close at hand, and I 
thought, while knocking the ashes from my 
third cigar, that my situation on the staflf 
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ni.iining entrenched at Cassano, instead 
uf beating up jny quarters at the extremity 
of lower rtafj;. 

A smart single knock at the door an- 
nounced Sergeant Gask. 

' Mr. l.asce!les has sent tne to say, sir, 
thn^t the officer tnUen prisoner at Bngnura, 
who wished to be sent to Daimatia on 
parole, appears \a be an Italian,' 

' The rascal !' 1 excbimed ; ' but perhaps 
5 is a Roman or Venetian,' 
' lie says the last, sir ; but 1 could ■ 
that he is a Calabrian bom and bred.' 

' Bring him here, with a file of the barrier 
guard, that I may examine him myself.' 

Gadc retired, and in five minutes relumed 
yilh the prisoner— a sullen and dogged- 
like fellow, wearing 3 plain French uniform, 
iiluc, with scarlet lacings, an aiguilette, 
and shoulder- scales. He was swarthy, and 
bis lank moustaches ^,s,\■^ him a melancholy 
■aspect, while the rolling of his restless eyes 
Announced that he was very til at ease. 

On his entrance with the escort Biancr 
withdrew. Imagine my surprise on recog- 
nising Pielro Navarro, who grew deadly 
pale on beholding me. 

' Good-evening, Signor Navarro 1' said \ ; 
' I did not expect to meet a descendant of 
the worthy inventor of mines under circum- 
ces so degrading,' 
am Pepe Biada, a Venetian, bearing 
a commission in the artillery of the em- 
, pcror. You are making some mistake, 
.aignor, and I warn you to beware of re- 
prisals. A heavy brigade of §uns is al- 
leady en route for Scylla, which cannot 
(lold out a day against the forces now 
inarching ou it— no, San Martino I — not a 
single d^iy.' 

' San Martfcno ? ha ! the true Neopoliian 
pvaag thai !' I exclaimed. ' How many 
pen are moving on this point ? 

'Six thousand, exclusive of artillery, 
Siorse, and sappers," he answered gruffly. 
•I demand, siOTor, as a Venetian in the 
ce of the King of Italy, th.it I may be 
permitted to retire on my parole of honour.' 
He spoke boldly, and seemed to imagine 
that his information had staggered me a 
fittle. 

You must first be examined by a rail;- 
f court-martial. I have not forgotten 
[ night when you poniarded the brave 
lavaliere of Malta in mistake for me. On 
clearing yourself of thalj and several other 
gross misdemeanoui-s, you will be trans- 
tnitted lo Sicily, to be lrea:ed .ts the 
Coi-eromcni shall deem fii. You will be 

r enough lo hand mc your sabretache ? | 
A/flj away, Cask, and guard him »cli 
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— he de?crves no mercy. Give Captaia 
Gascoigne my compliments— send hiOi 
here, and desire the orderly drum to b^ 
for orders." ■ 

Navarro, finding that his s 
innocence were made to one who « 
well convinced of his gu*t, in silence u., 
buckled his belt, threw it with the sabre- 
tache towards me, and retired with hit 
escort. From its bulk and weight I thougtt 
it contained something of importancs " "" 
found only an Italian work on enginepiinj 
by Donato Rosetta, the canon of Livournif 
together with a few sketches of forts a 
roads. One of these was important eoou^l; 
it showed the castle of ."Scylla, with tM 
positions to be occupied with the Fi^eT"* 
cannon ; their proposed approaches s 
trenches were laid down, and our weal 
points were marked. This document wa* 
a fresh cause for exasperation : from M 
knowledge of the fortress and its lo^itjU' 
Navarro must have been of the utmost am 
to General Regnier, and 1 was determineti 
to bring him to trial without delay. My 
process was harsh ; hut let the pecuiiar 
nature of my position, the power with whidi 
I was vested, and Nava 
case it. 



CHAPTER LVII. 

THE DRUM-HEAD COURT- MARTI iL. 

I PARADED the whole of the little 

and ordering a drumhead court L 

ble immediately, wrote the charges 
hich the prisoner was to be arraigned 
efore it ; but I was intemipied by an oul- 
ry and combat in the gnard-boust 
Snatching the sword from Cask's bell, he 
had attempted to stab him, and break away 
by force ; but the soldiers beat him down 
*th the butts of their muskets, and be was 
cured with handcuffs, an iron bar, and a 
padlock. 
Formed in close column, the whole garri- 
n, including the Free Corps of Saniug<i 
(who.akhou^ their lieutenant-colonel was, 
oddly enough, -under my orders), paraded 
to hear and behold the proceedings. So 
exasperated were the CaJabri that the pre- 
sence of British soldiers alone prevented 
them from sacrificing the unhappy Navarro, 
and thus destroying all that judicial fonn 
which I me^t to give lo our proceedings. 

in the centre ofihe castle court was placed 
a dnam, wv\v a. BftAt, ^cns, \\^ Mii V?«\ 
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tkpon it. The president stood on one side, 
and the members on his right and left 
hand ; Navarro, with his escort, stood 
opposite. I had to act in the triple 
capacity of prosecutor, witness, and ap- 
plrbver. The paper found attached to the 
poniard in Castelermo's bosom, the likeness 
of Navarro, disguised as one of the Com- 
paghia di Morti, together with the contents 
of his sabretache, I laid before the court 
for examination. 

Brief as the proceedings of such a tri- 
bunal always are, ours were unusually so : 
a forward movement was at that moment 
being made by the French cavalr>% and 
we were pressed for time. The following 
is a literal transcript of the short and sin- 
gular document indited by Lascelles on 
that occasion : it is still in my possession : 

* Procieedihgs of a drum-head court-martial, 
held on Pietro Navarro, late of the 
Sicilian Engineers, by order of Captain 
DUNDAS, 62nd Regiment, Commandant 
of the Castle of Scylla. 

* TTie court being duly sworn, and having 
weighed and considered the evidence 
agamst the prisoner and his defence, are of 
opinion that he, Pietro Navarro, is guilty 
of the following charges : 

^ First, Of assassinating Marco di Cas- 
telermo, a knight commander of Malta, and 
captain of the Free Corps. 

' Second. Desertion to the enemy. 

* Third. Conspiring with rebels to destroy 
the Villa d'Alfieri. 

^Fourth. Poisoning the well of H.M. 
castle of Scylla, and thereby endangering 
the lives of the garrison. 

* Sentence. To be shot or hanged, as the 
commandant shall direct, 

* Members. 

*Pat. Gascoigne, Capt. 62nd 

Regt., Pres. 
*0. Lascelles, Lieut. 62nd 

Regt. 

* Pelham Villiers, Lieut. 

62nd Regt. 

* Conte d'Arena, Lieut. Free 

Corps. 

* Conte di Palma, Lieut. Free 

Corps. 

* Scylla, Feb. 1808. ' 

To this I affixed my signature, with the 

fatal words * Confirmed — to be shot^ Navarro 

grew pale as death when I laid down the 

pen ; and, as I gave the command, forming 

the close column into a hollow square, by 



marching it to the front and wheeling the 
subdivisions of the central companies out- 
ward, he seemed to receive an electric 
shock. He moved mechanically to the 
front, when I desired Lascelles, who acted 
as our adjutant, to read the brief proceed- 
ings. So flagrant were his crimes, that to 
have yielded him one privilege as an officer 
was not even to be thought of, and he was 
treated in every respect as a private 
soldier. 

Oliver read the proceedings and sen- 
tence, first in English, and then in Italian ; 
Navarro listened with dogged silence, 
knowing well that entreaties were useless 
if made to the stern military tribunal 
before which he found himself so suddenly 
arraigned. His lip quivered, and his brow 
blanched, when the last words * to be shot,' 
fell upon his ear, and he gave me a dull, 
inquiring stare, as I folded the paper and 
thrust it into my sabretache. Though my 
glance was firm and my voice never 
quavered, I felt for the poor wretch, 
undeserving as he was. He hovered on 
the brink of eternity, and my lips were to 
utter the command which would at once 
send him into the presence of his Creator. 

Afi'ne— there was something terrible in 
the idea : I paused for a moment ; a beam 
of hope lightened his gloomy eyes and 
brow. The place was so still, that one 
might have heard a pin fall : but delay 
was cruel. 

' Unhappy man !' said I, * you have 
heard the opinion and sentence of the 
court. The latter must be carried into 
execution in twenty minutes, and it would 
be well to employ that little time in pure 
repentance, and in solemn prayer.' 

' Oh, omnipotente !' he exclaimed, raising 
up his eyes and fettered hands, * in twenty 
minutes, can so many years of sin and 
enormity be repented of.^ Ob, San 
Giovanni, thou whose most holy order I 
have outraged ! Oh, San Marco the 
glorious ! Eufemio the martyred ! and 
thou, sweetest Madonna ! intercede for me 
with One whom I am unworthy to ad- 
dress !' 

Deeply touched with his tone, I tumcti 
to Santugo : but he was too much used to 
hear such pious ejaculations on every 
frivolous occasion, to care a straw about 
them ; and, leaning on his sabre, he 
surveyed the culprit with a stern glance of 
distrust and contempt. 

* Down on your knees, villain !' h6 
ey.c\a.\rc\ed, ' ^xv4 y^'sc^ ^VJc\. "a^^'^-^Sss^XSRact 
you ax^ sVaxv^vjvg, otv xiaRi \s£ycJ«. ^\ ^^Jssss^ 
damnaUoxiV 
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' Oh, horror '.' cried Navarro ; and, losing 
. [I self- possession, he sank on his knees, 
and* began to repeat his pater-noster with 
great devotion. 

* I regret that we have here no priest of 
the Catholic Church to attend you in this 
'ierrible hour,' ssid I ; ' but yonder is a good 
and worthy soldier who has once been in 

holy orders, and if his prayers ' 

'Away !' cried Navarro, as Cask took a 
Bible from his haversack, and, laying his 

frenadier cap aside, advanced towards 
Im. ' Better a Turk than a Jew ; but, in 
such an hour as this, better the devi! than 
,a heretic ! Away, accursed ! I spit upon 
■you I I trust rather to my own prayers 

than thy intercessions ' 

' I presume not to intercede,' said poor 
Cask meekly, as he closed the Bible ; ' I 
am but an humble soldier, though I have 
seen better days ; and I am a sinner, 
doubtless, though never committing sin 
wilfully. I entreat your permission to 
accompany you in prayer, to soothe your 
last moments, in such wise that, through 
the blessed merty of the Lord of 

Hosts ' 

' Ghieu, setanasso !' screamed the assas- 
in, quite beside himself; ' away, heretic ! 
Better the most ribald monk of Pisioja 
than such as thee '.' 

• Fall back, Cask ; the man is frantic,' 
said I. 'Tell offa section, with their arms 
^loaded ; desire the pioneers to dig a grave 

■ in the cardinal's bastion, and their coi-poral 

■ ti> bind tip the prisoner's eyes.' 

Cask saluted, and retired to obey, while 
the prisoner, covering his face with his 
fettered hands, appeared to be engaged in 
the deepest prayer. The men of the 52nd 

■i need considerable repugnance to become 

s executioners, such a duty being always 
reserved as a punishment for bad or 
disorderly soldiers, and Iliere was not one 
among them who could be deemed to come 
under either of these denominations. A 

hisper circulated through the ranks, and 
1 knew that 1 was imposing an unpleasant 
duty upon good men. The viscoiite 
divined my dilemma. 

' Dundas,' said he, ' as Italians, let ours 
be the task to punish this wretch, whom 1 
blush to acknowledge a countryman .' 
Giacomo, take twenty of our corps, and 
shoot him through the back ;*but unbind 
his hands, that he may tell over his beads 
ODce more before he dies.' 

Giacomo selected his marksmen, and 
dreii' them up opposite a high wall, before 
which Navarro knelt, about thirty paces 

n them. As the Ca/abnans loaded, two 



pioneers with a shovel and picka\e 
approached ; and on seeing them, the 
prisoner seemed Kci^ed «iih a freniy. 
Suddenly he sprang up, and fled towards 
a parapet-wall with the flcetness of a hare, 
and a scene of the utmost confusion ensued ; 
shot after shot was fired at him, but mis 
It was madness to hope to escape from 
Scylla, filled as it was with armed inen, 
enclosed on three sides by the surging sejL 
on the fourth by steep cliffs, and girdled 
by lofty towers and bastions. Frantic with 
desperation and terror, the miserable 
"■ arro rushed up the platform of one erf' 
gun-baiteries, and swung himself aver 
the parapet, escaping a shower of balls 
aimed at him by the half-discipl" 
Calabri, who had all rushed in disoiderto 
the walls : destruction dogged him dose. 
Beneath, the cliff descended sheer to the sea 
three hundred feel below ; above, the parapet 
bristled with weapons, and was lined wilh 
hostile faces. Chilled with a sudden 
horror, ivhen the dash of the foaming a 
and the hollow boom of those tremendous 

by which the rock is pierced 1011? 

ears, he became stunned ; anc^, 
closing his eyes, dung to a straggling vincvi 
or some creeping plants, wilh ail the stem 
tenacity that love of life and fear of death 
inspire. Nevershall 1 forget the expression, 
of his face when 1 looked over the parapet 
upon him. It was ghastly as that of a 
corpse ; his short black hair bristled and 
quivered on his scalp ; his deep dark eyes 
glared with terror, hatred, and ferocity, till 
they resembled those of a snake ; and 
every muscle of his face was contracted 
and distorted. He swung in agony r 
the beetling cliff, on which he endeavoured 
in vain to obtain a fooling ; but its face 
receded from him, and he hung like 9 

'Giacomo,' said the viscontc, 'end his 
misery.' 

The Calabrian levelled his musket o' 
tlic breastwork, and his aiming eye, as 
glanced along the smooth barrel, met 1 
fisLed and agonized glance of Navarro, 
fired. The ramparts round us, and the' 
rocks and caves beneath, gave back the 
reverberated report like thunder. The ■ 
ball had passed through the brain of' 
Navarro, who vanished from the cliff and. 



So perished this unhappy ti 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

DIANORA. — THE FORFEITED HAND. 

The exciting affair with Navarro was 
scarcely over, before we became involved 
in another ; which, though of a different 
description, caused me no little anxiety : of 
this my gay friend, Oliver Lascelles, was 
the hero. 

Oliver was a handsome, good-humoured, 
light-hearted, curly - headed, thoughtless 
young fellow ; heir to one of the finest 
estates in Essex, with a venerable Eliza- 
bethan manor-house and deer-park, a stud 
of horses, and a kennel of hounds. He 
was a good shot, and a sure stroke at 
billiards ; could push his horse wherever 
the hounds went, and, when hunting, was 
never known to crane in his life : he would 
spur slap-dash over everything ; and he 
always led the field. However, these were 
but the least of his good jaualities : he 
possessed others, that wer^of a better 
order. Oliver was, every inch, an English 
gentleman and soldier : possessing a refined 
taste, and more solid acquirements than 
such as are necessary merely to enable a 
man to acquit himself in fashionable or 
military life : for, in truth, a very 
* shallow fellow ' may pass muster, at times, 
in the ball-room, on parade, or in the 
hunting-field. 

About this time, when Regnier's advance 
kept us all on the alert, Oliver, as if he had 
not wherewithal to occupy his thoughts, 
contrived to fall in love ; and, to all appear- 
ance, so earnestly, that I was not long in 
discovering and rallying him about it. 
People are very prone to fall in love in that 
land of bright eyes ; the little god Cupid 
is still * king of gods and men,' in sunny 
Ausonia, where love seems to be the 
principal occupation of the inhabitants. 

Though the advanced posts of the enemy 
were now pretty close to us on all sides, 
our fiery spark, Lascelles, went forth every 
evening to visit his innamorata, who dwelt 
in the neighbourhood of Fiumara, which 
had now become a French cantonment. I 
have elsewhere alluded to his artistic talent ; 
he had now conceived a violent fancv for 
delineating Italian girls in all the glory of 
ruddy and dimpled cheeks, dark eyes, 
braided hair, and very scanty petticoats. 
His apartments were strewed with such 
sketches, and Bianca rallied him smartly, 
on finding that the same pretty face was 
traceable in eyery drawing. Oliver had, 
pvidcntlfTf one yivid anc^ parlic^l^r idt^v 



I ever uppermost in his mind. He had a 
rival, too — a devil of a fellow— who con- 
trived to infuse an unusual quantum of 
mystery into this love affair, all the perils 
of which I will relate to the reader, while 
our friends, the French, are labouring at 
the Seminara road, in order to bring up 
their train of cannon. 

* Where away so fast, Oliver ?' asked I, 
as he was hurrying past me one evening 
about dusk, muffled in his cloak. 

* Only a little way from the castle,' he 
responded, somewhat impatiently. 

' Southward, eh ?* 

* Ah— yes.' 

' To Fiumara ?' 

* Why — yes.' 

* Take care, Oliver, my boy ! The French 
10 1 St, a thousand strong, are cantoned 
there, and the end of this nightly visiting 
may be a few years' unpleasant captivity in 
Verdun or Bitche.' 

* Tush !' said he impatiently ; * I have my 
sword and pistols.' 

* So much the worse ; they may only pro- 
voke the wrath of your captors. 'Tis a pity 
your fair one, Signora Montecino (that's 
her name, I believe) lives in so dangerous 
a vicinity.' 

* I am only going to visit the Bishop of 
Nicastro.' 

. * A shallow excuse, Oliver : you are not 
a man to relish the old bishop's society. 
By-the-bye, his niece is very pretty — is she 
not? 

* Rather,' said he drily. 

*So much so, that you think her face 
cannot be delineated too often.' 

* Stay, Claude, no quizzing : I won't 
stand it.' 

* She has a brother, or cousin, a sad 
fellow — an outlawed guerilla, or something 
of that sort— who has served under Fran- 
catripa, and is stained with a thousand 
nameless atrocities. And do you know 
what people say about the pretty signorina 
herself?' 

* What say they ? he asked sternly. 

* That she is a nearer relation of the good 
padre bishop than he cares to have gene- 
rally known : priests' nieces * 

* b n their impudence ! Only your- 
self, Claude— Captain Dundas, I must re- 
quest ' 

* Oh yes, I understand all that : ha, ha !' 

* No man in the service ' 

*What ! do vou really love this girl, 
Oliver ? 

* Yes ; on my honour, I do.' 
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He started, and coloured deeply. 

' I know not,' he muttered hurriedly : 
' and yet, Claude, I cannot be so base as to 
think of her otherwise than as a man of 
honour ought to do. Her relationship to 
the old padre is, to say the best of It, some- 
what dubious ; but then, she is so goad- 
tempered and ladylike— so gentle, sp beau- 
tifljl, and wiuuing, that I cannot, for the 
soul of n)c, help loving her ; and 1 
pledged ' 

' Pledged ; Haladetto I as they say here, 

re you engaged lo her ? 

' Why, I did not make a particular — that 
■ is to say, not quite an engagement— pshaw ! 
what am I talking here about f 

see ! Ah, Oliver, you are evidently 
very deeply dipped with her : you cannot 
Steal a march upon me Let me advise 
you, Lascelles, to be cautious in your alTair 
with this young lady. Your family, your 
fortune, all entitle you — -' 

' Thanks, Dundas ! 1 don't require this 
tutor-like advice," said he, putting his foot 
in the stirrup of h*is roan horse, with a dash 
of hauteur in bis manner. 

' At Fiumara the French keep a sharp 
igok-out.' 1 urged. 

' Be it so,' said he ; ' thither I go, at all 
risks.' 

' You are not acting wisely.' 

' Granted —one never does so in love.' 

' Be cautious, Oliver I I would be loth 
10 lose you, and I find it will be necessary 
to " come the senior over you," as the mess 
and order that no officer or soldier 
shall %r. beyond one mile from camp or 

' Do so tomorrow,' be added, laughing j 

Jut. meanwhile, ere the order is issued, I 
shall ride so far as Fiumara to-night. What 
is the parole ?' 

' ^/a/(^i— countersign, Ital^: 

'Thank y»u i I do not wish to be fired 
on by the blundering Catabri,' he replied, 
little imagining he would never require the 
watdtword. ' Adieu ! by midnight I will 

Breaking away, he leaped on his horse, 
and, dashing through the arched portal of 
the castle, rode down the hill, through 
Scylla, at a furious gallop. 

1 w.ns under considerable apprehension 

■for my rash friend's safety. Midnight 

~ assed— slowly the hours of morning rolled 

n. Day was breaking, and the peaks of 

[ilia were burnished by the yet unrisen 

in, when 1 visited the posis to inquire for 

i.7ice!les. He had not relumed ', and, as 

e had never, befotv been absent so long in 

cJi a da^fferousneigbboarhood, I became 



very uneasy ; deeply I regretted that, even 
at the risk of unpleasant words. I had not 
e.>:erted my authority as commanding 
officer, and compelled him to stay within 
the castle. The bugle sounded for moming 
parade at the usual hour, but Oliver Lasc 
celles was not forthcoming — his place 
the rajiks was vacant 

On the advance of the French, the o 
bishop before mentioned had retired fro? 
the city of Nicaslr<t abandoning lo thei 
his residence— the ancient castle, faiaW 
as the place where Henry of Naples a 
piated his rebellion. Retiring to nis ling 
paternal viUaj near Fiumara, he lived in n 
tirenient. unmolested by the French, wti 
ahnost depopulated the surrounding count? 
by their tyranny, extortionsj and wantoi 
outrage. On the side of a hill, at the bfi^"' 
of which ran a deep and rapid stream, il 
banks covered with orange and citroii-tre«^ 
stood the bishop's villa. It faced the Siraia 
of Messina : high rocks and a thick woo? 
of pines hid it from the view of the (be ; 
Fiumara, otherwise their fdra^-pi 
would assuredly have paid it a visu. 

On the evening 1 last saw Oliver, ay 

lady was visible at an open window of im^ 
mansion. She was alone, and seated in J 
reclining posture on an ottoman, upos 
which lay herguiiar ; her hair, half braid^' I 
half disordered, rolled in natural ringlets (tf J 
the deepest black over a neck of the putes < I 
white— so pure, so transparent, that tl« ".I 
blue veins beneath were distinctly visible, ,'1 
She was not tall, but of a full and beauli- J 
fully-rounded form, and though her features 
were not regular, yet their expression was 
very captivating and piquant. Her eyes 
were dark and brilliant, her lips fiJl and' 
pouting, her cheeks flushed and dimpled. 

Notwithstanding the season of the year, 
the air was close and slilL ; the sun had 
set, and the sky wore a warm and feflj 
tinge, but the hiils and wood were of i 
dark-bron2e hue. 

Dianora Montecino listened impatiently'. 

le aw^ted the coming of Oliver — hut bfi 

me not. She often suneyed her %UT^ 
a mirror which bung opposite, and a 
calm smile lighted up her pretty face ; i^ 
was one of complacent but innocent ad- 
nuraiioa of her own attractions. Her tqif 
beifig in paiiial disorder, langiudly vith 
her delicate liiigers she endea«-OHrcd ta 
adjust it ; then pausing, she sighed. *b^- 
after agam coasultin* the friendly mirttv' 
with a pardonable coquetry, she alloiireid 
the flowing tresses to remain liee, 

'He always prefers me in di^bille. That 
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3etter so. But truly, Signer Oliver, you 
tarry long to-night.' 

The last flush of sunlight vanished from 

the hills of Milia (or Mylae), and now rose 

the bright moon, shedding its softer light 

over land and sea, tingeing the straits with 

silver lustre, and revealing the Sicilian 

feiitccas, with their striped latteen sails, 

and other picturesque vessels, which the 

sombre shadows of evening had for a time 

ohscured. At the base of th6 hills the river 

wound between rocks and thickets, its sur- 

fece reflecting the innumerable stars that 

studded the serene blue sky. A beautiful 

fountain beneath the terrace threw up its 

jet of water like a ceaseless shower of 

diamonds ; the air Was laden with the per- 

fuioie of the earliest flowers of an Italian 

springy and not a breath of wind was 

abroad to stir their closed petals, then 

filled with fragrant dew. Intently the 

young girl hearkened for the tramp of her 

lover's horse — but he came not : she heard 

only the tumultuous beating of her own 

heart, and the monotonous plash of the 

water falling from the bronze Triton's 

mouth into the marble basin below. 

A step was heard softly on the gravel 
walk. 

* At last he comes !' she said, pouting, 
while joy and hope sparkled in her dark 
and liquid eyes. A man leaped over the 
balustrade of the terrace. * Dear Oliver, 
you have come at last : but stay, I owe you 
a scolding, signor mio '/ 

*'Tis not Oliver,' replied the stran^^er, 
with a husky but somewhat sad tone of 
voice ; and he stood be to re her. 

Dianora's first impulse was to call for 
assistance, but the voice of the stranger 
again arrested her. 

* For God's sake, signora, do not sum- 
mon anyone ! You have nothing to fear 
from me — indeed you have not.' 

* Giosu^, is it only you ?' said the young 
lady, with a tone of undisguised reproach 
and vexation. 

There was a pause. 

The unwelcome visitor was a young 
man about six-and-twenty, whose dress 
announced his occupation and rank in 
life to be somewhat dubious ; but his air, 
though constrained in the presence of 
Dianora, had a dash of gallant and graceful 
recklessness in it, He wore the brigand 
garb, which had then become a kind of 
uniform adopted by all desperadoes ; he 
had a carbine in his hand, and a knife and 
four long iron pistols were stuck in a yellow 
siJk sash. A loose velvet jacket, knee- 
breeches, and gaiters crossed with red 



leather straps, displayed to advantage his 
fine athletic figure, and round his open 
neck hung a little bag, containing a charm, 
which he supposed rendered him bullet- 
proof A large, shapeless, and battered 
Calabrian hat, with a royalist red riband 
flaunting from it, shaded his face, which 
was fringed with a black and untrimmed 
beard, and presented a kind of savage 
beauty, though squalid through want, and 
fierce in its expression, being marked with 
the lines of the worst passions. The young 
girl regarded him with a glance expressive 
equally of timidity and pity. 

* Dianora — Dianora !' said he reproach- 
fully, but mildly, 'there was a time when 
you were not wont to pronounce my name 
in such a tone. Alas ! sweet cousin — like 
myself, its very sound seems changed.' 

* Poor Giosu^ !' she began. 

*Was not expected here to-night,' said 
he bitterly. * No ; you await another. 
Cattivo, I know it !' 

He regarded her gloomily, his fierce 
dark eyes sparkling in the twilight like 
those of a basilisk ; and she, who but a 
moment before had been all eagerness for 
the arrival of Oliver Lascelles, now mentally 
implored Heaven that he might not come 
that night, for something dreadful would 
certainly ensue. 

' Dianora,' said the young man, * is it 
true what they tell me — that you love this 
stranger ?' 

*As I never can love thee, Giosuc,' 
replied the girl, with timid energy. 

* Malediction ! Have you forgotten hoiv 
you once swore your hand should be 
mine ?' 

* True, Giosud ; but you were not then 
what you have since become.' 

' Hear me, false one ! I swear by God 
and His blessed saints, that the hand you 
promised me shall never be the prize of 
another. No, maladetto ! I will slay you, 
rather !' He laughed bitterly, and spoke 
in a hoarse tone. *You despise me, 
Dianora. I am now a penniless outlaw. 
May our uncle, the hard-hearted bishop, 
whose miserly cruelty has driven me to 
despair ' 

* Oh, most ungrateful and unkind, Giosud ! 
say, rather, your own wild and intractable 
spirit has occasioned your destruction ' 

* And the loss of your love, Dianora ? 

* Indeed, Giosud, I never could have 
loved you as — you would wish to be loved ; 
but I have pitied you, wept for you, jSrayed 

for -^ovi ^ 

'B\ess ^ow, ^^-ax ^\\V^ \^^\^^'^^^^"^5^'^ 
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{ood and amiable, but I feel that love for 
111 is iTiaking me mad I' 

'Now leave me, Giosui?. Should the 
bishop find you here ' 

' Say, rather, he whom you expect !' he 
exclaimed, bitterly and jealously. 'Ha! 
false and fickle one ! within sound of my 
whistle are those who, in a moment, would 
bear you off to yonder mnumains, in spite 
of all opposition, and leave in flames this 
villa of our dog of an uncle. But no, 
signora, I must have your love freely, or 
not at all.' 

' A moment ago you threatened ' 

'Peace! Attempt not to stir until you 
have heard me. This cursed English 
lieutenant (ha ! malediction ! you see I 
know him), if he comes hither to night, 
may get a reception such as he little 

He uttered a ferocious laugh, and struck 
vith his hand the weapons which garnished 
lis girdle. They clattered, and the heart 
of Dianora trembled between fear and in- 
dignation, for nothing rouses a young girl's 
spirit so much as hearing her lover spoken 
of lightly. 

'Cospettol let this baby-faced teniente 
beware !' continued Giosu^, ' or, by the 
blessed Trinity, I wiil put a brace of bullets 
through his brain !' 

' Wretch !' exclaimed the trembling 
Dianora, 'begone, lest I spit upon you! 
Ob, Giosue ; are you indeed become so 
ruffianly? Have brigandism and outrage 
hardened you thus ? 

He laughed sternly, and said : 

■ You lio expect him tonight, then ? 

'What is that to you?' she replied, 
pettishly. ' Cousin, I will love whom I 
please.' 

' Vou shall not love him.' 

Dianora, who was now angry in down* 
ght earnest, began to sing and thrum 
the strings of her mandolin. 



'Me I 



:o Dio, 



' Dianora !' exclaimed the young man, 
in a voice half mournful and half ferocious, 
'By the memory of other days, I conjure 
you to hear me ! Think how, as children 
— as orphans^we lived, and played, and 
grew together — hear me 1' 

His voice grew thick ; but the irritated 
gir! continued her song. 



lorisore 



'Cruel that thou a 



' Che il d^io noa mi tormenta, 

'Maledictions on you I Is it 
treat me ?■ 

Dianora laughed ; he gazed intently 
upon her, with fierce, glistening eyesj 
his white lips were compressed with sterT 
resolution, though agitation made then 
quiver — and that quivering was visibli 
even in the moonlighL 

'Dianora,' said he, 'for this ti: 
leave you ; but when again we 
Iremble f Fury I I am not lo Jbe treated 
like a child !' 

' Do not be so passionate, signor cousin, 
Madonna mia ! You are quite the Horajia 
of Matteo Aliman's novel 1' 

' Beware 1' he responded, with 
and inexplicable scowl, 'that your hand-^ 
the hand pledged as mine— is not bestowed 
upon your lover as Clarinia's was. Far* 
welt, fickle and cruel Dianora ! Misfortune 
and love are turning my brain.' 

' Say, rather, wine, dice, and debauchery,' 

'Diavolcssa !' he exclaimed, in accerni 
of rage, and springing over ibe terrat^ 
disappeared. 

Dianora resumed her guitar, but i 
could sing no more ; her assumed n< 
chalance quite deserted her. The in* 
sirumeiit fell on the floor, and, covering 
her face with her while hands, she wept 
bitterly, for Giosud's threats and Oliver^ 
absence terrified her. 

The calm moon looked down i 
dark forests and the snaky windings of J 
the river, on whose glassy bosom here a ' 
there a red glow marked the watch-& 
of the distant Frendi pickets, 
was ascending the mountain side, 
villa, in the valley below, and on 
around it, the most intense silence pre-fl 
vailed. Eagerly Dianora listened. Anon^ | 
there rang through the welkin a shrill I 
whistle — the whistle of Giosu^ ; a faint I 
cry succeeded ; it rose from the river-side, 1 
and floated tremulously upward ihrotigh 
the still air. Another and another followed : 
they were cries for succour I Her brain J 
reeled — she sank upon her knees, i 
raised her hands lo heaven — her hi 
beat wildly — she panted rather il 
breathed. ' O God 1' thought she, 
Oliver encounter the wild comrades < 
Giosui?, what have 1 not to dread ?■ 

Appalled by her own vivid and fearfi 
thoughts, she sat, as if spell bound, lisl 
ing for other sounds, in an agony ( 
suspense ; but none other arose from l! 
dart wooded 4c^V \.\\mi \.t\e wurmur of ti 
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river, as its waters rolled on their way to 
the ocean. 

* Joy — joy— he comes at last !' she ex- 
claimed, as the hoofs of a galloping horse 
rang on the narrow and rocky pathway, 
which wound between thickets of orange 
and citron trees, up the mountain side. 
*Dear and blessed lady of Burello, how 
1 thank thee that he came not sooner ! 
Three paters and three aves will I say. 
I see him now : 'tis he ! How bravely he 
reins up his roan English horse, with its 
high head and flowing mane ! There is 
the dark cloak, and the little cap, beneath 
which his brown hair curls so crisply. Oh. 
well should I know him among a thou- 
sand !' 

With all the frankness and ardour of an 
Italian girl, she rushed upon the terrace, 
and, waving her hand over the balustrade, 
said playfully : 

*You have come at last, signor mio. 
Fi ! I owe you a severe lecture ; approach, 
and receive it penitently.' 

At that moment, the horseman rode 
close to the wall of the terrace, and threw 
an arm around her. Overcome by her 
recent agitation, Dianora sank upon his 
breast, murmuring, in tender accents : 

* Oliver — dear Oliver !' 

*The curses of the whole calendar upon 
thee and Oliver too ! Ha ! you greet not 
him contemptuously with an old scrap of 
Metastasio. Burning hell ! traitress, I 
recall your biting taunts, and will revenge 
me, even as Horazio did, Lo ! the hand 
you pledged unto me shall yet be mine.' 

A smothered cry burst from Dianora. 
Instead of the handsome and flushed face 
of Oliver Lascelles, a livid and unearthly 
visage, distorted by the most vindictive 
passions, was close to her cheek ; two 
ferocious eyes glared upon her, and the 
strong arm of Giosud was around her. 

* Never again wilt thou scorn a lover, 
Dianora Montecino, and dear will that 
taunt cost thee which dictates my revenge.' 

His long, keen acciafo gleamed in the 

moonlight, as he grasped her beautiful 

h^id with the grasp of a tiger — instantly 

the sharp knife descended upon the slender 

wrist ! 

* ♦ * -^t * 

Let me throw a veil over the horrors 
that ensued. 

The French sentinels on the windings of 
the lonely river, the wolf in the distant 
woods, and the eagle on the rocks of 
Battaglia, must have been alike startled by 
the agonizing ^rieks of Dianora. Fearful 
the/ werCf but of short duration. A moan 



succeeded—a moan of terrible import. 
Then rang the hoofs of a horse, as if spurred 
madly down the steep roadway. A turn of 
the dell hid the wild horseman, and then 
all became still. 

Her right hand severed at the wrist, her 
nose cut off, and her face seamed with the 
most frightful gashes, Dianora was found 
by the alarmed household of the bishop, 
stretched on the marble terrace, bleeding 
and senseless — mutilated — dying. She was 
borne away ; convulsions succeeded, and 
that night the unhappy Dianora died. 

She expired in the arms of the venerable 
bishop, whose grief and horror rendered 
him almost distracted. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

THE MONASTERY. 

To return to Scylla. The hour of parade 
passed ; Lascelles had not yet returned, 
and I could no longer withstand my anxiety 
for his safety. Accompanied by my 
intelligent countryman Cask, a bugler, and 
twenty soldiers, in light marching order, 
each with sixty rounds of ammunition, I 
departed in the direction of Fiumara, on 
the almost hopeless errand of endeavouring 
to discover him. I now reproached myself 
bitterly, and really thought I had been 
much to blame in not restricting my rash 
friend, even at the chance of a quarrel ; it 
could not have been of long duration. 

Leaving Scylla as quietly as possible, we 
marched towards Fiumara, by the most 
lonely and unfrequented route, through 
gorges and thickets, expecting every 
instant to hear the musket of our advanced 
file discharged, as a signal that a patrol of 
French cavalry, or some such interruption, 
was in sight. 

It was a beautiful morning ; the rays of 
the bright sun streamed aslant between the 
peaks of Mylaj, and the white dewy vapour 
curled from the dells, like a gauze screen, 
mellowing the dark green of the pine- 
thickets, and the blue of the gleaming 
ocean, which shone at times between the 
openings of the high and broken shore. 
The morning hymn to the Virgin, and the 
tolling of the matin-bell, floated through 
the still air, from the dark old walls of St. 
Battaglia, a monastery T^etc\sfi.d cs^ •i.x^'^k.^ 
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bouses shining in ibe sun, i he red smoky 
Area of ihe French tamp, and iheir chain 
of oui-pickets near the river, appeared 
teforeus. 

At the bottom of the hill, on which the 
villa of Montedno was situated, Just as we 
striking into the narrow path that 
*WOUiid Op its wooded side, our advanced 
flle (who was about fifty paces in front) 
baited, and waved his hand 

' Keep together, men ! fix bayonets ! 
look to yourpriming —forward I' I exclaimed, 
and we rushed towards him. There was 
no immediate cause for alarm ; but on a 
level spot of greenSward we discovered 
eufKcient evidence that some deed of 
violence and atrocity had been perpetrated, 
and I trembled for my poor friend Oliver I 
On the grass lay his gilded gorget, with 
its white silk riband rent in two; near it 
■lay a buff military glove, covered with 
blood ; a little further on we found his 
liding-switch, with his crest graven on its 
gold embossed head. All around, the 
trampled state of the grass, the marks of 
feet [(some of which had evidently been 
shoeless), the deep indents of horse-hoofs, 
and, worst of all, a pool of coagulated blood 

1 the pathway, led us to anticipate some 
terrible catastrophe. Loud and deep were 
the threats and execralions of the soldiers. 

At an accelerated pace, we pushed up 
the hill towards the house of Montecino, 
passing on our left the mouldering ruins of 
s castelleiio. or little forialicc, the broken 
ramparts of which were almost hidden 

(under heavy masses of dark green ivy and 
luxuriant weeds 

Entering the bishop's disordered mansion 
without ceremony, I halted the soldiers in 
'' estibule, and desired a servant, who 
appeared, to conduct me to her master. 
The woman vouchsafed me no other reply 
a moiioti to follow her : she was very 
pale, and her eyes were red from recent 
weeping. Opening a door, she ushered me 
into a little darkened oratory, where, on a 
Irier before the altar, surrounded by tapers, 
shedding 'a dim religious light,' lay the 
sad remains of the hapless Dianora. Thej 
were covered with a white shroud, and so 
completely' that I beheld not the frightful 
■ ravages committed by the knife of the 
~giu Beside the body — his white vest- 
as soiled with Hood, his thin gray hairs 
dishevelled, his aspect wild and haggard — 
tndt Pietro Montecino, the aged Bishop of 
JVicMSlro, his attenuated hands clasped, 
and holdings cruciSx, on which, at times, 
■*e bowed dawn his reverend heati. His 
^t''dspiritUiUresignalion,pnesily d\gahy. 



stateliness of aspect were gone , 
: was crushed and broken. How 
changed was his whole appearance 
Ihe day when, with Bianca, I stood before 
the altar in the church of his bishopric ! 
■ Oh, Dianora ! my daughter— my child !' 
: exclaimed, in accents of the deepest 
ief : ' O Madonna, have mercy upon 
e ! Holy Trinity, have mercy upon me ! 
Dianora, my blessed one I Saint Eufemio^ 
pray for her ! Saint Magdalene, pray for 
her ! Sweet lady of Burello ! beatified 
Rosalia ! thrice-blessed lady of Loretto, 
mother of mercy ! hear me, and pray for 
;r !' Heavy sobs succeeded. 
The touching tones of his voice, and the 
passionate fervour of his devout appe^ 
deeply moved me. So intense was his 
iiv, that it almost warranted the sus- 
n of a nearer relationship to Dianora 
than his vuws and character as a Catholic 
churchman permitted ; but no such un- 
generous thought occurred to me then ; 
my heart felt only the deepest and most 
-*ncere compassion for the bereaved dd 
lan. He was so besotted with woe, that I 
iw it was next to impossible to obtain from 
im the least intelligence or advice ; and,, 
ithdrawing softly, I left the villa ' 
lediatcly. 

When descending the hill towards 
spot where we had found the relics of 

ing comrade, we met a peasant »._ 
. — a lona' oK-goad, was urging a pair 
lazy bufialoes towards Scylia, I denn 
my soldiers to bring him before me, in ^ 
desperate hope of obtaining some infer' 
mation concerning poor L^scelles; am 
strange to say, we could not have had 
luckier rencontre, or better intelligencer. 

' Hollo, Signor Campagnuolo !' said I t 
the cattle -driver, ' from whence have ymi' 
come this morning? Fiumara, eh? 
' No, signor.' 
' Where, then i" 
' From the monastery of Baltaglia, dowit 
the mountains yonder,' he answered some- 
what reservedly ; and, endeavouring to 
pass, he added, ' A holy day to you, 

' Any movejnent taking placi 
the French lately ? Are any of their 
patrols out?' 

' I have not heard, excellency j btrt 
fugitive, chased by a party of them, tookr 
refuge at the monastery this morning, and 
is said to have confessed to the Padre 
Abate a horrible crime,' 

' Ha \ and \s \\e tvow \n the sanctuary ? 
1 detnanded cagertij, 

' Ptosuaie on tte sVe^ ol && s^Xas ■,' 
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penitence is great. Madonna intercede fo^ 
him!' 

* Thanks/ said I, permitting the uneasy 
rustic to pass on his way. * Advance, sol- 
diers — trail arms — forward, double quick ! 
We have got on the right scent at last, 
perhaps ; and there is not a moment to be 
lost.' 

With right goodwill the soldiers moved 
forvirard towards the monastery, their arms 
glancing and pouches clanking as they 
mshed down the steep hillside. The place 
of our destination, a confused mass of irre- 
gular buildings, stood near the river before- 
mentioned, about a mile distant. It was a 
monastery of great antiquity ; a high wall 
of gray stone girdled it round, and above 
that rose its campanile, a square tower, 
surmounted by a flat tiled roof. From the 
outer wall the rocks on which the edifice 
was perched sloped precipitously down on 
all sides, especially towards the south, 
where they descended in one unbroken 
line to the deep, dark waters of the still 
but rapid stream, which wound through a 
chasm below. 

As we began to ascend the steep and 
devious path cut in the hard volcanic rock, 
and leading directly to the monastery, we 
saw the monks appearing and disappearing 
like black crows on their high outer wall, 
and the arched gateway was hurriedly 
closed : the fathers were evidently in a 
state of consternation, and making all fast, 
fearing that we might disregard the im- 
munities of the holy sanctuary. All the 
friars had vanished by the time we reached 
the iron-studded door in the outer wall, 
over which the evergreen ivy and long rank 
grass were waving in profusion. 

We knocked loudly. No answer was 
given. 

* Sound !' said I to the bugle-boy ; and a 
loud blast from his instrument made the 
old walls, the echoing chapel, the bosky 
woods, and splintered rocks ring far and 

,near. Still the summons was unheeded, 
and the impatient soldiers thundered at 
the gateway with the butts of their muskets. 
The reverend fathers no doubt suspected 
our purpose. 

'What want ye?' said an old vinegar- 
visaged friar, appearing on the top of the 
wall,' which he had surmounted by the 
assistance of a ladder. 

*Are you all asleep within there? I 
answered angrily. * we want a fugitive to 
whom you have given refuge. Call you 
this civility, padre? and to us whose 
swords are drawn in the cause of your 
country? 



* Beware, Signori Inglesi ! dare you 
violate the rights of the blessed sanctuary ?• 

* You will soon learn whether we will not, 
you old scarecrow !' I replied, with in- 
creased impatience. *Aprite la porta, 
Signor Canonico, or, by Heaven ! we will 
beat it down in a twinkling !' 

* Patience, capitano — patience, until I 
confer with the reverend Superior.' 

* Be quick, then ! We must see instantly 
this rascal who has obtained sanctuary. 
The enemy are so near that we have not a 
moment to lose.' 

The monk disappeared. I directed Gask, 
with six soldiers, to watch the walls and 
capture or wound any man attempting to 
escape ; but not to kill, if possible. I was 
most anxious to learn with certainty the 
fate of Lascelles : whether he had been 
assassinated, or was lying perishing and 
mutilated in some solitary place, or had 
been delivered up to the French. Indeed, 
I should have been relieved from a load 
of anxiety, and felt overjoyed to learn that 
his fate was only the last. Gask was as 
well aware as I how jealous the Continental 
monks were of the ancient right of sanc- 
tuary, and he knew that they would rather 
favour the escape of the vilest criminal 
I than deliver him up to offended justice. Of 
their obstinacy in this respect I know of 
several instances : one I will mention in 
particular. It occurred at Malta. 

A soldier of ours, when passing one day 
through a street of Valetta, was run against 
and thrown down by a provoking brute of 
a pig. Exasperated at having his gay 
uniform soiled by the dusty street, he gave 
the grunting porker a hearty kick ; upon 
which the villainous macellajo, to whom it 
belonged, drew his poniard and stabbed 
him to the heart. The poor soldier fell 
dead on the pavement ; the murderer fled 
to the great church of St. John, and ob- 
tained sanctuary. Respecting the popular 
prejudices of the Maltese (who regard with 
the greatest veneration that sacred edifice, 
which contains the sepulchres of innumer- 
able brave knights of the Isle), the general 
commanding permitted the hot-blooded 
rufilan to remain some time in sanctuary 
before he applied to the bishop for the 
exertion of his authority to have him de- 
livered up to the civil magistrates. The 
prelate delayed, equivocated ; and the 
reverend fathers, foreseeing the violation 
of their famous place of refuge, facilitated 
the escape of the assassin, and so defeated 
the ends of justice. 
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affair ; and, after desiring Cask wiih his 
patty to keep on ihc alert, 1 was about to , 
Oave the door blown to pieces by a volley i 
of musketry, when ihe b.irs were wiih . 
drawn, and it slowly revolved on its creak- 
ing hinges. The soldiers were about to 
rush in ; but tlie sight they beheld arrested 
them : all paused, mute, and tuined in- 
quiringly to me for instructions 



CHAPTER LX. 

THE SANCTUARY VIOLATED. 

The portal of the edifire slowly unfolded, 
disclosing the whole array of priests, who, 
clad in their floating vestments, advajiccd, 
chanting, from the oratory, with tapers 
burning, censers smoking, and iwo em- 
blazoned banners waving, one of white silk, 
bearing a. large crimson cross, surmounted 
by the sacred charge nf St, Feter— the keys 
of heaven ; the other, the symbolical banner 
of St. Battaglia, surrounded by all the 
imaginary odour and glory of sanctity. 
The spectacle was very imposing : the 
tapers of scented wax, and the silver 
censers, filied with lavender flowers, dif- 
fused through the air a fragrant perfume ; 
while Ihe pale, curling smoke that encircled 
the gilded crosses and elevated images, 
rendered 

' Indistinct the pn{;eant proud, 
As fnncy lorms or miduiijln cloud, 
When tiings Blie moon upon her shroud 
A wavering tinge of flame." 

The misty vapour, the flickering lights, 
and the flowing garments of the fathers ; 
the dark walls of the old cloisters, which 
rang to the solemn and sonorous chant of 
twenty male voices : the distant organ 
swelling aloud, and then dying away In the 
hollow recesses of the arched oratory, to- 
gether produced a striking eflect. The 
abbot, an aged priest of venerable aspect, 
with a beard white as the new-fallen snow 
(then an unusual appendage to a canon's 
chin), appeared at theirhead. They halted 
beneath the ivy-crowned archway ; the 
chant ceased, the soldiers drew back, and 
all were silent ; save the magnificent strains 
of the organ, reverberating in the vaulted 
chapel, and the rustle of the consecrated 
standards, all was still. The abbot, who 
no doubt expected that this religious dis- 

p//iy would impress us with a feeling of 

mr^, tbei} addressed me ; 



' V'our purpose, signor ?' he asked mildt; 
but firmly. 

' Reverend abate,' 1 responded, lower 
my sword respectfuQy, ' I demand the pet 
son of a vile assassin, whom I have learned 
from unquestionable authority, you hav 
concealed within these walls 1' 

' He whom you seek is under the pro 
teciion of Cod. Know, signor, that hi 
who puts forth a hand in anger against oi 
who seeketh and findeth sanctuary in ll. 
Church is guilty of the moat atrocion 
sacrilege 1' 

' On my own head be the guilt of il: 
sacrilege, padi^e abate. Excuse us : l' 
French are in your immediate vicinity, a.. 
we run the imminent risk of being ail take 
prisoners. One of our comrades, a ymiuj 
officer of distinaion, is missing, and I 
frightful assassination has been con '" 
at the Villa Montecino ; we have 
reason lo believe that your favoured fugiiiw 
is implicated in both these mysterious ol 
currences. 1 cannot parley with yW 
reverend signor; I demand an ini ' 
with the criminal; and if he is i 
stantiy brought forth, 1 have to acquaii 
you that I will search the monastery 6 
force, and, if need be, drag him from tf^ 
very altar at the point of the bayonet !' 

Ere the indignant abbot could reply, 

' Darest thou, abominable heretic as tbi 
art, violate the house of God ? cried a t( 
tierce-looking, and fanatical monk, rushil 
forward, with flushed cheeks and kindtii 
eyes, and holding aloft a ponderous eha 
crucifis. ' Pause, lest the thunders ' 



' Pshaw !' I exclaimed impatiently ; 
may parley here till sunset. Soldi el 
TorB'ard to the chapel ; there you w; 
doubtless discover the rogue,' My foUowe 
rushed past, a volley of execrations bur 
from the padri, and 1 was assailed wij 
cries of 'paganico infamc I malandrino !• 
infidel I damnable heretic'!' and a thousat 
other injurious and ridiculous epithets, 
heeded them not, but at the head of rt 
party burst into the chapel of the monaster 
I had augured rightly ; there the fugitm 



!■; disc 



ered. 



Pale as death, ghastly and bloody from: 
sword-wound on the head, a savagelookiq 
fellow was dragged by force fiom the foe 
of the great glk crucifix on the altar, to th 
rail of which he clung for a moment wit 
convulsive energy. The soldiers brougl 
him before me, and by iheir fixed bayonet 
kepi tuvcV. \\ie tv.aspc'ss.v.cd ^i\ests, wl« 
I ^onUvvned W ■p'^iit IwvV u.^ti v» ^ywia^ 
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torrent of invectives mid maledictions, 
^hich we regarded no more than the wind, 

'Are you the unhappy man who is 
uilly of murder i" said I. He replied only 
y a wild and unmeaning stare. 

' Unhappy wretch ! your name ? 

' Giosu^ of Montecino,' said lie suddenly 
nd fiercely. 

1 trembled for poor Oliver on rcmelii- 
ering the name of his rival. 

' Villain ! what fiend tempted you to slay 
our unhappy cousin ;' 

He started as if stung by a serpent. 

' She is dead, then ? he said, ui a iioarse 
nd almost inarticulate voice, while his 
drooped upon his heaving breast, 
iuddenly uttering a howl like a wild beast, 
le broke away from fhe soldiers, escaping 
heir levelled bayonets, and finding the 
Jite secured, scrambled up the rugged 
alter wall hke a polecat ; there balancing 
limseir, he turned and regarded me with 
, scornful scowl— he burst into a bitter and 
lysterical laugh. The soldiers rushed 
Dwards him, and one fired, but I threw up 
us firelock, and the ball passed close to 
be head of the assassin, who never winced. 
Sscape was now impassible : on one side 
rf Iiim bristled twenty bayonets ; on the 
tther was a tremendous precipice, with a 
leep river flowing at its base several 
lundred feet below. The slightest dizziness 
Dight have been fatal to him. But folding 
lis arms, he uttered a laugh of defiance, 
ind called upon us to fire. I was strongly 
empled to put his talisman to the proof, but 
estrained my exasperated soldiers. 

* Wretch,' said I, ' know you aught of a 
British officer who has been missing since 
ight?' 

;s,' he rephed, with a sardonic grin, 
staking his clenched nght hand aloft with 
lavage exultation. 'These are the fingers 
that fastened on his throat with a tiger's 

' You slew him !' I cried, and drew a 
pistol from my sash. 

' I did not— ha ! and yet I did.' 

' How, villain i" 

He laughed scornfully again. 

'Hear me, Giosu^ Montecino,' said I ; 

'ou see this pistol ? 1 might in one 

omcnt deprive you of existence — — ' 

' Ha I ha !' laughed the assassin. 

' Yet 1 will spare your life if you will tell 
me the fate of my comrade.' 

' My life ? Biigateila ! ho 1 ho I I want 
it not. Fools— dolts that ye are ! think ye 
that I am afraid to die ? Here is my 
breast : a thousand bulle:s were welcome 
ht to the heart — fire !' and he 



smote his bosom as he spoke. There was 
something almost noble m his aspect at 
that moment, notwithstanding its wildness 
and repulsiveness. 
' Hear me, fellow ; die Lieutenant Las- 

■Ha!' he ground his teeth madly. 
'Curses hurl him lo that pei-dilion into 
which he has hurried me. At this moment 
hefeels in the body same of those agonies 1 
endure in the spirit. C'h, Uianoi-a !— thou, 
■whose very shadow 1 worshipped— I. who 
loved the very ground you trod upon !* 
The inexplicable mffian sobbed heavily, 
yet his bloodshot eyes «ere never moist- 
ened by a tear. ' Oh, Dianora !' he con- 
tinued in a voice which, though husky, yet 
expressed ihe most intense pathos ; ' who 
was the fiend that nen'cd me to destroy 
thee, and so barbarously? Who but this 
accursed Englishman ? Believe me, signor, 
I had not Ihe least intention of slaying her 
last night. Oh no I none — none!' He 
wrung his hands wildly. ■ What could be 
further from my thoughts? Disguised a' 
her lover— as this Oliver— I intended H 
have carried her ofi", but her cndearin^ 
accents, addressed as to him, fell like 
scorching fire upon my heart. I could 
restrain my demoniac feelings no longer. 
Oh, horror ! Yet I have done nothing 
that I would not commit again, rather than 
behold her in the arms of— of— MaJadettol 



' Would you learn the fate of your 
friend?' he asked exuhingl" 
'Had I 



Gold?— fool ! — what is gold t 
waylaid by my companio 



I last' 



night, the dog you call your _ _._ .._ 

dashed from his horse bj' their clubs I Hl 
fought bravely, and with his sabre laid 
open my head ; my own blood blinded 
Ha ! a moment, and my hand was on 
throat — my acciaro at his breast- yet I 
spared him.' 

' Heaven will reward you ' 

'Ha ! ha ! A sudden death suited not 
my purpose or my hate. Slow, consuming, 
diabolical, mental tortures were what 1 
wanted ; and what think you we did i^ 

I was breathless, I could not ask, but 
Closud continued : 

'Bound with cords, he was home to 
ruined vault among the lonely mountains, 
yonder ; there, amid stinging nddere, 
hissing vipers, bloated loads, and vorucioua 
polecats, we fitrag him down, tied hand 
foot, stimned and b'.cc.dv^^'^. 
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the aperture, we piled up earih aad stones, 
and rocks against it. There let him perish 
een, unknown, unheard. May never 

; be said over his bones, and may a 

curse blight, haunt, and iitast to aU. futurity 
the spot where they lie !' 

He paused for a niomenl, and then 
i^ntinued more slowly and energetically : 

' To laugh to scorn the terror of death 
ivas the glory of the Greek and the Roman, 
and 1 will show thee, Signor Inglese, that 
■ Giosue of Monteciiio can despise it as 
jiobly as his classic fathers may have done 
in the days of old.' He raised aloft a long 
bright poniard, which he suddenly drew 
&rth from his sleeve. 

'Madman ! desperado 1' 1 exclaimed, 
'hold, for the sake of mercy ! A word — a 
word^I will give you a thousand ducats— 
life ^ all — anything! but say where you 
llave imprisoned my friend ? — for Heaven's 
Mke, say 1' 

' Never I' said he, with a triumphant 
scowl; 'nevsr ! let him perish with my- 
self. Love for Dianora led me to destroy 
iier, and love for her still teaches mc that 
e would be the foulest and basest 
cowardice !' 

lie struck the stiletto to his heart and 
fell dead at iny feet. 

5 horror-stricken, not by the suicide 
■of the assassin, but by the revelation he 
tliid just made. Of its truth 1 could not 
^^fltertain a doubt. The situation of the 



protracted agonies of death by 
rushed vividly upon niy mind, and over- 
"^Vhelmed me with rage and mortification. 
I explained to my soldiers the terrible 
Jioiifession of the fierce Giosu^ and their 

BiWtiotions were not much short of my own. 
^^We endured tantalizatioo in its bitterest 
fiense. What would 1 not have given that 
she convulsed corpse of the vindictive 
Montecino were yet endued with life I But, 
■ilas 1 the ruffian had perished in his 
villainy with the important secret undis- 
closed, and the horrible fate of my friend 
'XDuld not be averted. 

And GiosUL^ wretch as he was, I pitied 
liim. His had been the burning love, and 
Us the deadly hatred of his country— 

' TliB cold in clime, or cold in blood, 

Their love, il scarra deservea a niuDe , 
Bat hi! was lllcE the lava's nood, 
That boila in Ewa'a breast of flame, ' 
Slowly and dejectedly we guited the 
'monastery as the sun was setting behind 
AiV/s of Sicily, and marching in silence 
tJ-ds Scylla, we reached a tiiird lime the 



place where Oliver's glove and gorget had 
been found. There we made an invo- 
luntary halt and ^azed around us with the 
keenest scrutiny, in the hop* of discovering 
some clue to the place of his immuremenL 
My brave party seemed very unwilling to 
return to Scylla without making another 
effort to rescue the victim of Montecino. 
InnuKierable were the ideas suggested and 
plans proposed, but none of thep seemed 
worthy of attention, save one of Sergeant 

' The rascal mentioned a ruined vault 
among the hills,' said he ; ' now what think 
you, Captain Dundas, of seardiing the 
ruins on the mountain yonder? And, t^ 
my faith, sir,' the foRtmarks and traces « 
blood lead off in that direction. Sec ! the 
lower branches of the shrubs are brc^cen, 
the withered leaves of the last year are 
trodden down, and bloody tracks are ott 
the grass.' 

'The sergeant Is right, sir,' muttered ^ 
soldiers, pleased with his aculeness. 

' Move on, then ; forward, to the olij 
casde : any active occupation is prefera^' 
to this horrid stale of idle suspense.' 

\ quarter of an hour's rapid marching 
brought us to the casteiletlo, a little towe^ 
in a state of great dilapidiition, cov»«a 
with masses of bronze-like ivy, and th' 
beautiful wild-flowers of fruitful Italy, i 
large owl flew from one of tlie shattet%_ 
openings, and, with a shrill screom, soar^ 
on its heavy wings through the eveatDg 
sky. The woods and hills around "u9 were 
growing dark; the place was still as tfie 
grave^the ivy-leaves rustling tremtdously 
- - the rugged masonry of the ruifl, and k-. 

ulet tinkling through a fissure of a rcigh- 



every hand, and the aspect of the land- 
scape was peculiarly desolate and gloomy. 
A musket was fired as a signal, and, with a 
thousand reverberations, the wooded hills 
gave back the echo. With heads bent 
the ground, we listened intently ; but there 
was no response, and we looked blankly in 
each other's faces. 

' This cannot be the pince,' said I, in a 
tone of sadness, about to move unwillingly 
away. 

' Stay, sir— look here. Captain Dundas,' 
cried Cask ; ' here is blood on the grass, 
and, sure as I live, stones freshly heaped up 
there !' 

'Right— by Jove! Cask, you are an 
acute fellow ! Pile your firelocks, tads, and 
clear away this heap of rubbish.' 
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the pile of stones indicated by the sergeant ; 
there were bushes, earth, and fragments of 
mined masonry, all evidently but recently 
piled up against the base of the tower. 
Rapidly they rolled down the heavy blocks, 
and toiled so strenuously that in three 
minutes the whole heap was cleared away, 
and 9 little arched aperture disclosed. An 
exclamation of joy and hope burst from the 
whole party ; we had found the place. 
Gask and the little bugler descended info 
the vault — a dark, damp, and hideous hole, 
under the ruins. A faint moan drew them 
cautiously to a comer, and there they found 
the object of all our search and anxiety — 
Oliver Lascelles, benumbed by cold, and 
his limbs swollen almost to bursting by the 
tight cordage which confined them. He 
was speechless, and half stifled by the 
noxious vapours of the dungeon ; had we 
been half an hour later, he must have 
expired. When we drew him forth, he 
was so pale, haggard, and death-like, that 
his aspect shocked me ; but the pure 
fresh breeze of the balmy evening revived 
him, and he recovered rapidly. He could 
not address us at first ; but his looks of 
thankfulness, joy, and recognition were 
most expressive. The soldiers were merry 
and happy, every face beamed with glad- 
ness ; even Cask's usually grave and 
melancholy visage was brightened by a 
smile. 

We had little time for explanation ; we 
were in a dangerous vicinity, from which it 
was necessary to retire without a moment's 
delay. Oliver was quite enfeebled ; but, 
supported on the sergeant's arm and mine, 
he contrived to walk, though slowly, and 
we set out immediately for the castle of 
Scylla. 

Gask afterwards told me that in the 
vault ' he had touched something that made 
his flesh creep.' It was a small and deli- 
cate female hand. I never mentioned the 
circumstance to Oliver, who was long in 
recovering from the effects of his perilous 
love adventure. But I had no doubt the 
deiUi hand was poor Dianora's — the for- 
feited hand, which in cruel mockery that 
incartiate demon Giosue had thrown beside 
her lover. 

In the bustle of succeeding and more 
important events, the interest we took in 
Lascelles' affair gradually subsided. But it 
was long ere he forgot the fate of Dianora, 
and the horrible death which, by a lucky 
conibination of incidents, he had so 
narrowly escaped ; and longer still ere he 
recovered his wonted buoyancy of spirit 
and Vkghtness of heart. 



CHAPTER LXI. 

UNEXPECTED PERILS. 

The near approach of the enemy made it 
apparent that the town of Scylla would 
soon be destroyed by the shot and shell 
their artillery would pour upon it ; and that 
the Free Corps, who occupied its half- 
ruined streets, would be sacrificed, without 
being of service to the garrison in the 
castle ; I therefore telegraphed to the 
Elcctra to send off* a boat, as I wished 10 
consult with her commander about the 
transmission of those troops to Messina. 

A strong breeze had been blowing from 
the south-west all day, and the sea ran with 
such fury through the straits that no boat 
could come off" until after sunset, when 
there was a lull. Immediately, on being 
informed that a boat had arrived at the sea 
staircase, I buckled on my sabre, threw my 
cloak round me, and hurried off", intending 
to return before the ever-anxious Bianca 
had discovered my absence. How vain 
were my anticipations ! 

The long fetch of the sea running from 
Syracuse rolled the breakers with great 
fury on the castle rock, and the boat was 
tossed about like a cork among the foaming 
surf that seethed and hissed around us. 
As the oars dipped in the water and she 
shot away, I seated myself in the stem- 
sheets, beside the little middy who held the 
tiller-ropes. The frigate lay nearly a mile 
to the southward, and there was such a 
tremendous current against us, that the six 
oarsmen, though straining every nerve and. 
sinew, found it impossible to make head 
against it. 

* I wish we may make the frigate to-night, 
sir,' said the midshipman, looking anxiously 
at the clouds ; * there's a squall coming 
from the south- south-east, and these straits 
are an awkward place to be caught by one. 
What do you think, Tom Taut ?' 

* Think, sir ? why, that we'll have a dirty 
night,' replied the sailor whom he addressed 
— a grim, brown, and brawny tar. ' When 
I sailed in the Polly Femus^ 74, we had just 
such a night as this off" Scylla, and I won't 
be in a hurry forgetting it !' 

It was now past sunset, in the month of 
February, and the darkness of the lowering 
sky increased rapidly. Through the thin 
mist floating over the surface of the water, 
the frigate loomed large ; but when the 
rising wind cleared it away, we found the 
distance increasing between us ; the strong 
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kni>ls an hour, towards ihe terrible rock ive 
had just lert, which rose from the waier like 
, a black giganiic tower, and seemed ever to 
be close by, frowning its terrors upon us. 
Dense banks of vapour soon shrouded the 
land and hid the frigate ; it grew so dark 
that we knew not which way to steer. The 
seamen still continued to pull fruitlessly ; 
for we made so much stemway, that I ex- 
ppcted lo fiud the frail craft momently 
stranded on the rocky beach. 

'We shall never reach the frigate to- 
night, unless she lilh, and makes a stretch 
towards us,' said the middy, ' This current 
will not change till daylight, and the Lord 
knows when the wind will chop aboitt. It 
has been blowing from Syracuse ever since 
tiie poor little Delight was driven on the 
rocks yonder.' 

'You cannot fetch Scylla, I suppose?" 

' Lord, no, sir ! we must give it a wide 
berth ; the breakers will be running against 
it in mountains just now. We must put up 
the helm and run with the wind and tide, 
to avoid swamping ; and if we escape being 
sucked into Charybdis on the westward, or 
beached under [lie cliffs of Talrai to the 
northward, we maj' consider ourselves lucky 
dogs.' 

' But we may be thrown upon a part of 
the coast occupied by the enemy.' 

' Better that than go to old Davy, sir,' 
_ said the gray-haired bow-oarsman, ' as I 
nearly did when the Polly Femus, 74, 
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'When -"said I ; ' lately ?■ 

' Lord love you, no, sir — why "twas in the 
year one.' 
■ 'On;!' 

'That is, iSoi, We were standing for 
Miilla, with a still" breeie from the nor'-easL 
The Pally Femus was close-hauled on the 
starbaard tacW ' 

' D—n the Pa/v/AM/«j ." cried the mid- 
shipman testily, as he put the helm up ; 
'take in your loose gaff, Tom ; if we are 
not picked up by the AmpMon, your tune 
will be changed before morning. Hoste 
keeps a good look-out.' 

' He was made a sailor of in the Polly — 
whew 1 beg pardon, sir,' said the old fellow. 
who could not resist making another allu- 
sion to his old ship. 

' Faith ! Captain Dundas,' said the 
■middy, 'it is so dark, that 1 have not the 
slightest notion of our whereabouts,' 

' Yonder's a spark, away to windwLird, 
sir,' said old Tom 'The Electra cannot 
he ]es5 than somewhere about two mites off 
-^a few fathoms more or less.' 



At that moment the frigate fired a gun ; 
the red flash gleamed through the gloom, 
and after a lapse, the report was borne past 
us on the night wind. A blue Hght was 
next burned ; it shone like a distant star 
above the black and mmbling sea, then 
expired ; and so did all our hopes of reach- 
ing the ship— the sound of her gun having 
informed us that we had Iieen swept by the 
current far to the north of the Lantema of 
Messina, which was rapidly being lost fljnid 
the murky vapour. 

' Keep a good look-out there forward,' 
cried the middy; 'if we miss iheAi/ipAm, 
we may all go to the bottom, or be under 
way for a French prison by this tiine to- 

'Ay, ay, sir,' replied the sailor through 
his hand, while, binding forward, he strove 
to pierce tlie gloom ahead. 

' Give way, men— checrilynow.' 

The rowers stretched back over the' 
thivarts, till tlieir oars bent like willow, 
wands, and as the strong current was with 
us nuw, we flew through the foaming water' 
with the speed of a race horse. 

'The Amphion should be somewhere 
hereabouts," said the midshipman, as the' 
oarsmen suspended their labours, after li 
quarter of an hours puUing. We anxiously* 
scanned the gloomy, watery waste, \Bt 
could discern no trace of her. Vapour anC 
obscurity in\'Dlved us on every side, an4 
our minds became a prey to apprehevi 
sions, while our blood chilled with the ctdl; 
atmosphere, and a three hours' seat ii 
open boat at such a season. The tow 
the Lantern had vanished ; a single 
on!y was visible, and the inky waves < 
hid it, as the boat plunged down into the 
dark trough of the midnight sea. 

Suddenly the bro■^d moon showed h<f 
silvery disc above the level horizon ; h^ 
size seemed immense, and as the thin gaiiE]i 
clouds rolled away from her shining face, 
we saw the black waves rising and falli"-^" 
in strong outline between. Her aspect w 
glodmy and lowering. 

' When the moon sets, the current wiH 
begin to run mmhward,' said the exper^J 
enced tittle mid, 'and we shall have 
capital chance of being sucked into tl 
Calofaro, or stranded on I'unta Secca. 
Would to God we saw the frigate !' 

As he spoke, a large vessel passed at 

the bright face of that magnificent moon, 
which shed a long line of silver light across 
the troubled water, brightening the summits 
of the waves, as ihcy rose successively from 
the dark bosom of ti.e sea. The effect was 
beautiful, as the vessel passed on the roU. 
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ing surge, and, heaving gracefully, slid 
away into obscurity. 

*A large frigate on the starboard tack,' 
said the midshipman, as she disappeared ; 
* she is five miles off.' 

* That's the Amphion^ your honour,' said 
Tom Taut ; * I know her as well as the old 
Polly Femus^ 

* Are you sure ? I asked, with anxiety. 

* Sure !' replied Tom energetically, spit- 
ting his quid to leeward ; * I know her in 
a moment, by the rake of her spars. Her 
mizen top sail aback— her courses shiver- 
ing : I know her better than any ship on 
the station, except the darling old Polly. 
Bill Hoste is creeping along shore, after 
some of these gun-boats the Delight let 
slip so easily.' 

*If I judge rightly, we must be some- 
where off Palmi.' 

* Hark !' said the midshipman ; and the 
roar of billows rolling on the shore con- 
firmed my supposition. 

* Breakers ahead !' cried the man at the 
bow ; and we beheld a long white frothy 
line, glimmering through the gloom, and 
above it towered the dark outline of a lofty 
coast. 

The current shot us among the surf, 
which boiled around us, as white as if we 
were amid the terrors of Charybdis. A 
little cove, where the waves rolled gently 
up the sandy slope, invited us to enter ; 
the boat ran in, and we were immediately 
in the smooth water of a little harbour, 
where the dark wild woods overhung the 
rocks at its entrance, and all around it on 
every side. Here we hoped to remain 
unseen, till daylight reyealed our * where- 
abouts,' as the middy had it. 

For a time, we kept the oars in the 
rowlocks, ready to retire on a moment's 
notice ; but finding that not a sound, save 
the dashing sea, woke the echoes of that 
lonely place, I volunteered to land and 
make a reconnoissance, desiring the mid- 
shipman to pull southward along the shore, 
in case of any alarm, that I mij,'ht be picked 
up at some other point. Belting my sabre 
tighter, I threw aside my cloak, and sprang 
ashore. On walking a little way forward 
through the wood, I found the country 
open, and saw lights at a distance, which 
I conjectured to be those of Palmi or 
Seminara, where Regnier had concentrated 
a strong body of troops. 

Struggling forward among a wilderness 
of prostrate columns and shattered walls, 
overgrown with creeping plants and foliage 
(probably the ruins of ancient Taurianum\ 
\ pft^n stopped, ^qd bent tq the ground to 



listen, but heard only the creaking trees, 
the gurgle of a lonely rill, seeking its 
devious path to the sea, or the rustle of 
withered leaves, swept over the waste by 
the rising wind. But the roll of a distant 
drum, and the flash of a cannon, about two 
miles off, arrested my steps, and made me 
think of returning : I conjectured it to be 
the morning gun from the French fort at 
Palmi. Daylight soon began to brighten 
the summits of the Apennines, and the 
waves, as they rolled on each far-off pro- 
montory and cape. Having nearly a mile 
to walk, I began hurriedly to retrace my 
steps, for the dawn stole rapidly on. As I 
walked on, the deep boom of a cannonade, 
and the sharp patter of small arms, made 
my heart leap with excitement and anxiet)', 
and spurred me in my flight. Breaking 
through the wood, I rushed breathlessly to 
the shore — but, alas ! the boat was gone : 
I saw it pulled seaward, with a speed which 
the strong flow of the morning current 
accelerated. In close chase, giving stroke 
for stroke, while the crew plied their 
muskets and twenty-four pounder, followed 
one of those unlucky gun-boats captured 
by the French : it had been anchored in 
the same cove, and had discovered our 
little shallop the moment day broke. 

The pursued and the pursuers soon dis- 
appeared behind a promontory, and I found 
myself alone, far behind the enemy's lines, 
and almost without a chance of escape. 
Cursing the zeal which had led me on such 
a fruitless reconnoissance, I retired into a 
beech-wood, as the safest place, and lay 
down in a thicket, to reflect on my position, 
and form a plan for extrication from it. 



CHAPTER LXH. 

CAPTURED BY THE ENEMY. — THE TWO 

GENERALS. 

I WAS only twelve miles distant from 
Scylla ; but as every approach to it was 
closely blocked up by Regnier, whose 
troops covered the whole province from 
sea to sea, every attempt to reach it would 
be attended by innumerable dangers and 
difficulties ; yet, confiding in the loyalty 
of the Calabrese, and the influence my 
name had among them, I did not despair 
of regaining the fortress, by seeking its 
vicinity through the most retired paths. 

Except my sword, spurs, and Hessian 
boots, I ha^ nothing pil^tary about me, a^ 
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1 wore a Caljibriaa doublet of gray clolh, 
and 3 nondescripi forage-cap. As 1 walked 
ftirwariJ, the trees became iiiore seattei-eil, 
and the openness of the ground made the 
utmost circumspection necessary. A sud- 
den cry of ' Haite I arretcz !" made me 
pause ; and, within a few paces, I beheld 
9 French videtle— a lancer, in his long 
scarlet cloak, which flowed from his 
shoulders over the crupper of l^js horse, 
and, like his heavy plume and tncoloured 
banderole, was dank "'itb de\v. 

' Ah, sacre coquin !' he cried, lowering 
his laace, and char=ii»^ me at full speed. 
' I see you are an Epglishman.' 

I sprang behind a tree, and, as he passed 
me in full career, by a blow of my sabre I 
hewed the sieel head from his lance. h\ 
that moment an officer rode up, and, placing 
a pistol at my head, commanded me to 
yield. Resistance was vaiu, and 1 sur- 
rendered my sabre in the most inde- 
scribable sorrow and chagrin— foe thoughts 
of Bianca, of a long separation and im- 

Erlsonment. of all my blighted hopes of 
appiness, honour and promotion, and of 
the important trust reposed in me, rushed 
in a flood upon my mind : almost stupefied, 
I was led away by my captor, 

A few minutes' walk brought us to the 
bivouac of a cavalry brig'ade, which ivas in 
all the bustle of preparation for the march, 
while six trumpeters, blowing ' boot and 
saddle,' made the furthest dingles of the 
forest ring. The horses were all picketed 
under trees or wilbin breast-ropes ; and 
the officer informed me that the brigade 
was that of General Compere before whom 

Rolled up in a cloak, the general -was 
sealed at the foot of a tree; behind him 
stood his mounted orderly, holding his 
charger by the bridle. His aide-de-camp 
and a number of officers lounged round 
him, smoking cigar^ drinking wme from a 
little barrel, and joking with great hilarity, 
ere they marched. The ashes of the 
watch-fires smouldered near, the mist was 
curling between the branches of the 
leafless trees, and the rising sun glit- 
tered on the bright lance-hoads, the gay 
caps, and accoutrements, of the dashing 
lancers, who were rapidly unpicket- 
iae their chargers, and forming close 
column of squadrons, on the skirts of the 

' Monsieur le vicomte is welcome as 

Jio\ver5 in spring,' said the general ; ' but 

who is this ? Ah !' he cxdaimed, suddenly 

Tsatgnising me, and mising politely his 

necked hat. '/ did not expect to have this 



pleasure. You are the brave otlicer 1 n 
at Maida ?' 

I bowed. 

' And again behind our lines at Cassaftft 
— disguised as a monk ? he added, w'lli f 
keen glance. 

' Tlirown upon that coast by shipwrecl 
1 gladly adopted any disguise, iinlil 1 coul 

' Our whole army heard of you, 
understood you had been employed as 
spy by the Count of Maida ; consequently 
Maisena was enraged at your escape. Ah. 
(he old Tambour— he is a. rough dog 
ilowever, monsieur, / do not believe thj 
one who could i^ght so gallantly at MaiiJ 
would sloop lo act a dishono^Iable pan.' 

' Yel, will monsieur be so good qs to ef 
plain,' said another officer, ' how we fipd hhi 
/ifi-/:, without the lines drawn roimd Scylis 
to the garrison of which' he says he belong 
—and why in the garb of a Calabrian ? 

Indignant at the suspicious natur* ( 
these queries, and unused to the humilist' 
ing situation of a prisoner, I replied bri^Q 
and haughtily, relating how I had missQi 
the boat— a story which none of ibm 
seemed to belieie. A whisper ran rau^f 
and the offensive term espion, brought ti 
blood rushing to my cheek. 

'Monsieur !e general,' said I, \irith 
sternness of manner which secured t^^ 
respect, 'will, I trust — in memory of {l 
day at Maida— be so generous astoEe.. 
me, on parole, lo Messina, where I ma 
treat about an exchange. By doing so, ^ 
will confer a lasting obligation, which tb 
fortune of war may soon put it in my po^ 
f o repay.' 

' 1 deeply regret that to General Regma] 
I must refer you — lie alone can grant yow 
request. As we move instantly on ScyltHy 
you must be transmitted to hcadcjutu'l^ 
>vidiout delay, and under escort. Appeal^ 
■e much against you, but 1 ttW 
will be cleared up. ChataillionJ? 
said he to his aide, 'help the gentletni(ji tt 
^vine and a cigar, while 1 write a roug) 
ouihne of this affair lo monsieur '" 
general' 

Commanding my feelings and featiu«| 
I drank a glass or two of wjnc, while |h 
general, taking pen and ink frotn Ills EiakK 
tache, wrote a hasty note to Regnier, 

' Chataillion,' said he, while folding Ibl 
' order a corporal and a file of lances.' ' 

The vicomte went up to the first regi- 
ment of the brigade, and returned with VD.% 

' In ihc c\tatsc ol \Vitw soldiers, 5 
must be sent V» SwovTiMa, ^ftwixe \ \-n 
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your parole will be accepted, in consequence 
of this note ; though monsieur le gdndral 
and monseigneur le marechal ^re far 
from being well disposed towards you, 
especially for the last affair with the volti- 
geurs of the 23rd. Ah ! Regnier's son 
Philip was shot at Bagnara— poor boy ! 
Adieu ! May we meet under more agree- 
able circumstances !' and giving the letter 
to the corporal. Compere sprang mto his 
saddle, and left me. His aide-de-camp, 
the Vlcomte de Chataillion, seeing how 
deeply \ was cast down, expressed regret at 
havmg been my capturer. * But nwnsieur 
will perceive,' said he, with a most insinuat- 
ing smile, *that I was only doing my duty. 
You cannot travel on foot with a mounted 
escort — it would be dishonourable, and as I 
have a spare horse, you are welcome to it ; 



birds of prey, screaming and flapping their 
wings over them, increased the gloomy 
effect such objects must necessarily have 
upon one's spirits. 

The morning was balmy and beautiful, 
the sun hot and bright, the sky cloudless, 
and of the palest azure ; light fleecy vapour 
floated along the distant horizon, where, 
the sea lay gleaming, in green and azure ; 
but never had I a more unpleasant ride 
than that from Compere's bivouac. I often 
looked round me, m the desperate hope 
that a sudden attack of robbers, or loyal 
paesani, would set me free, though warned 
by the corporal that, on the least appear- 
ance of an attempt at rescue, he would 
shoot me dead. But Regnifer had effectu- 
ally cleared and scoured the country, and 
we passed no living being, save an old 



on reaching Seminara, or even the frontiers, Basilian pilgrim, travelling barefooted, 
you cin return it with the corporal. Adieu !' j perhaps on his way to the Eternal City ; 
And we parted. | and once, in the distance, a solitary bandit 



The frontier ! distraction ! 1 could 
scarcely thank the young Frenchman ; 
but memory yet recalls his gallant presence 



on the look-out, perched on the summit of 
a rock, like a lonely heron. The bells of 
the mountain goats, the hum of the bee, 



and commanding features— one of the true | or the flap of the wild bird's wing, and 
old noblesse. How different he was from | the dull tramp of our horses on the grassy 

way, alone broke the silence. My escort 



Pepe, Regnier, Massena, and many others, 
whom the madness and crimes of the 
Revolution had raised to place and power, 
from the dregs of the French people ! 

With a little 'ostentation, the lancers 
loaded their pistols before me, and in five 
minutes I was en route for Seminara, with 
a file on each side, and the corporal riding 
behind. I often looked back ; Compere's 
brigade were riding in sections towards 
the hills, with all their lance-heads and 
bright accoutrements glittering in the sun, 
while the fanfare of the trumpets, the clash 
of the cymbals, and the roll of the kettle- 
drums, rang in the woods of Palmi. They 
were moving towards Scylla, and my heart 
swelled when I thought of my helplessness, 
and of poor Bianca ; the hope of Regnier 
accepting my parole alone sustained me, 
but that hope was doomed to be cruelly 
disappointed. 

By the way, wc passed many ghastly 
objects, which announced the commence- 
ment of that savage war of extermination 
which General Manhes afterwards prose- 
cuted in the Calabrias. Many armed 
peasantry had been shot, like beasts of 
prey, wherever the French fell in with them, 
and their bodies hung on the trees we 
passed under, while their grisly heads 
were stuck on poles by the roadside. Some 
were in iron cages, and, reduced to bare 



were solemn and taciturn Poles, who never 
addressed a word either to me .or to each 
other ; so my gloomy cogitations were 
uninterrupted till we entered Seminara, 
when the scene changed. 

The town was crowded with soldiers, 
and all the populace had fled ; cavalry, 
infantry, artiller>', sappeurs, voltigeurs, and 
military artisans, thronged on every hand ; 
shirts and belts were drying at every 
window, and the air was thickened by pipe- 
clay and tobacco-smoke, while the sound 
of drums, bugles, and trumpets, mingled 
with shouts and laughter, rang through the 
whole place— noise and uproar reigning on 
all sides. The great Greek abbey and 
cathedral were littered with straw, for 
cavalry horses; the principal street was 
blocked up by waggons, caissons, tumbrils, 
pontoons, mortars, and the whole of that 
immense battering- train, concentrated for 
the especial behoof of my brave little band 
at Scylla, whither it would be conveyed the 
moment the roads were completed. 

A strong guard of grenadiers, stationed 
before the best house in the town, announced 
it to be the quarters of the general. They 
belonged to the 62nd of the French line. 
In front of the mansion stood thirty pieces 
of beautiful brass cannon, the same which 
the French threw into the sea on abaudotL- 



skulls, 5^rinned throngh the nisty ribs V\ke\m^^c^\\3i,^\ve^.^\xv^'e:>i^'axV^^ 
spectres through barred helmets •, wViil^\'^i\fe^x ^o^'^^^njki^^ \\. xxkw^^x \i««Q^sxacsi 
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Colonel Smith, lyiSy regiment. I was 
ushered by the corporal into the general's 
presence, and found ^im jusi finishing 
breakfast ; he had pushed away his last 
cup of chocolate, placed his foot on the 
braciere, and was composing himself to 
ume reading the Momteur, while his 
servant, a grenadier, in blue uniform, with 
rough iron-gray moustaches, cleared the 
table. On the wall hung a boLnbastic 
bulletin of Napoleon, dated 27th December, 



'The Neapoiit; 
^ reign ! ' 



dynasty has ceased to 



monseigneur the Prince of I-lssl'r 
they are all ready for instant ser\ ici 
' Monsieur, I demand my parole.' 
' If Massena grants a parole, he may, 
but not so Regnier ; you must be sent to 
the marshal, and 1 believe he is most likely 
to give you a yard or two of stout & 
and a leap from the nearest tree.' 

■ Such conduct would not surprise 
in the least,' 1 answered bitterly; '_.. 
savage military government which draggol 
the Due d'Enghien from a neutral terriwry, 
and after a mockery of judicial form shot 



the repose of Europe, and the honour of 
: crown. Soldiers, march, and if they 
1 await your attack, drive into the sea 
those feeble battalions of Ihe tyrants of the 
—lose no time in making all Italy 
subject to my arms I' 

Probably the Moniteur contained some 
unpleasant account of our brilliant success 
'n other parts of the world, for the temper 
of the general was soured, and he regarded 
me with a most vinegar-like aspect, when 
the corporal ushered me in. I bowed coldly ; 
he answered only by a stem glance, spread 
his hands behind his coat-tails, and leaned 
against the mantelpiece. 

' " ' ! a prisoner of war,' said he, and 
scanning me at intervals, while reading 
I the letter of Compere. 

' Your name and rank ?' 

' Dundas, captain of the 63nd regiment 
of the line, and commandant of the casiie 

Iof Scylla; for his Majesty Ferdinand IV.' 
'Oufl the very man ive wanted! You 
were caught on the shore, near Patmi ?" 
' Yes, when left there by the boat of the 
plectra frigate, and merely meaning to 
Inake a reconnoissance (until daybreak 

•enabled us to put to sea), I penetrated ' 

'A deuced lame story ! Bah ! you were 
jnerely making a reconnoissance at Canne, 
ntoo, I suppose ? Ha ! ha I well, we will 
cure you of that propensity for the future.' 
' I request to be liberated on my parole.' 
' A spy on parole ! Oufl' 
' Scoundrel '} I exclaimed, losing all 
temper, '1 am a gentleman — a British 

' Sacre coquin ! men of honour do not 
.prowl in the rear of an enemy's chaUu 
de gtiarliers in disguise ; where is your 
uniform ? 

I gave him a scornful glance in reply. 

'Oufl' said he, 'you rame to see our 
firran^emenls for capturing your crow's- 
estatScylh. Behold, then, our pontoons, 
r if/it.'cni!~-traiu, cjur bna^idea ik infantry 
r sappers ; 1 crasi vou will report lo 



incompatible with [ liim by torchlight at midnight, and which 



barbarously tortured to death a Brilisll 
officer, in the Temple at Paris, must \» 
capable of any inhumanity. After the tea 
thousand nameless atrocities by whicb 
France, since the days of the Revolution, 
has disgraced herself among ilie natioiB 
of Europe, no new violation of military 
honour, of humanity, or the laws of civiljjed 
nations, can be a subject of wonder.' 

'Ah, faquin ! I could order you toils 
hanged in ten minutes.' 

' A day may yet come when this ruffianly 
treatment shall be repaid.' 

' Ouf I monsieur mouchard, Massena will 
look to thai. At Castellg di Bivona you 
will be embarked on board ia Vigiianlit' 
courier gun-boat, commanded by Antonio 
Balotte, He is a rough Lucchese, that, 
same Antonio, who will string you to th! 
j-ard-arm if you prove troublesome. Onf! 
if the emperor was of my opinion, liJt' 
soldiers would not lake any prisoners.' 

He grinned savagely, and summoned 
his orderly. 

'Order a corporal and file of soldieiSi 
To them,' he continued, addressing the 
lancer, 'you will hand over the prisoner, 
with this brief despatch, for Marshal Mas- 
sena, at Cosenza ; it states who he is, and 
the suspicions against him.' 

Massena! oh, how little 1 had to hope 
for, if once in the clutches of that sav^:a.' 
and apostate Italian, particularly wbei^ 
blackened by all that Regnier's malicious' 
nature might dictate. In half an hour t 
was on the march for Castello di Bivona,< 
escorted by a corporal anti file of thfti 
loist, with fi.ted bayonets. As a deepef 
degradation, Regnier had ordered me tO' 
be handcuffed. Heavens I my blood boilS' 
yet at the recollection of that ! 1 would 
have resisted, but a musket levelled at my 
head silenced all remonstrance, and I 
bottled up iny ivraih, while Corporal 
Crapaud locked the fetters on me. We 
marcVieS tiR, wa-) E%A5^cva.UQn increasing 
\ as wc yVDcceied, tot lius e?ptw\. ^il^uaA.. 
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determined to consider me in the character 
of a spy, and consequently treated me with 
insult and neglect ; in vain I told them I 
was a British officer, and deserved other 
treatment. 

• True, monsieur,' replied the corporal, 
who was a dapper little Gaul, four feet six 
inches high, * but I am obeying only the 
orders of the general ; and a British 
officer, or any other officer, who is caught 
among an enemy's cantonments in disguise, 
must be considered as a spy, and expec. 
degradation as such. Monsieur will excuse 
us— we have orders not to converse with 
prisoners ; and the general— ah ! ventre 
bleu ! — he is a man of iron !' 

This coolness, or affectation of contempt 
or superiority, only increased my annoy- 
ance. Although the soldiers conversed 
with all the loquacity and sung with all 
the gaiety of Frenchmen, they addressed 
me no more during the march of more 
than twenty-five miles. This lasted seven 
hours, exclusive of halts at Gioja, Rossarno, 
and several half- deserted villages and 
shepherds' huts, where they extorted what- 
ever they wanted at point of the bayonet, 
and made good their quarters whenever 
they chose, browbeating the men and 
caressing the women (if pretty). I often 
expected a brawl, and perhaps a release ; 
but all hope died away when, about sunset, 
we entered Castello di Bivona : my spirit 
fell in proportion as the plains and snow- 
capped Apennines grew dark, when the 
red sun dipped into the Tyrrhene Sea. 

There were no French troops in the 
town ; but anchored close to the shore 
lay the French gun boat La Vigilante^ 
mounting a six and a fourteen pounder, 
and having thirty-six men — quite sufficient 
to hold in terror the inhabitants of the 
little town, who had not forgotten the visit 
paid them by Regnier's rear-guard. My 
heart sickened when, from an eminence, 
I beheld La Vigilante, which was to bear 
me further from liberty and hope, and the 
most acute anguish took possession of me 
when confined for the night and left to 
my own sad meditations. I understood 
that I was to be transmitted to the Upper 
Province with some other prisoners, who 
were to arrive from Monteleone in the 
morning, and be conveyed across the Gulf 
of St. Eufemio by the gun-boat. 

I found myself confined for the night 
in the upper apartment of a gloomy tower, 
formed of immense blocks of stone, squared 
and built by the hands of the Locrians. 
The chamber was vaulted, damp, and 
destitute of furniture ; but a bundle oi 



straw was thrown in for my couch by 
Corporal Crapaud ; he, with the escort, 
occupied a chamber below, where they 
caroused and played with dominoes. A 
turf battery of four twenty-four pounders, 
facing seaward, showed that the French 
had converted this remnant of the ancient 
Hipponium into a temporary fort : a trench 
and palisade surrounded it. 

A single aperture, a foot square, four 
feet from the floor, and crossed by an iron 
bar, admitted the night breeze and the 
rays of the moon, showing the dark moun- 
tains, the blue sky, and the sparkling stars. 

Left to solitude, my own thoughts soon 
became insupportable. *At this time 
yesternight I was with Bianca !' To be 
separated from her for an uncertain time 
— perhaps for ever, if Regnier's threats 
were fulfilled by the relentless Massena ; 
to be taken from my important command 
at a time so critical — when the last 
stronghold of the British in Calabria was 
threatened by a desperate siege, on the 
issue of which the eyes of all Italy and 
Sicily were turned ; the imminent danger 
and degrading suspicions under which I 
lay, manacled and imprisoned like a 
common felon ; threatened on the one 
hand with captivity, on the other with 
death ; and, worst of all, the image of 
Bianca, overwhelmed with sorrow and 
horror by the obscurity which enveloped 
my fate : all combined, tortured me to 
madness. I was in a state bordering on 
distraction. Stone walls, iron bars, and 
steel bayonets, alas ! these are formidable 
barriers to liberty. 

Midnight tolled from a distant bell, then 
all became still, so still that I heard my 
heart beating. Deeming me secure, my 
escort were probably sleeping over their 
cups and dominoes. I was encouraged 
to attempt escaping, and endeavoured to 
rally my thoughts. Though half worn out • 
by our long march over detestable roads — 
a journey rendered more toilsome by the 
constrained position of my fettered hands 
—I became fresh and strong, and gathered 
courage from the idea. Yonder lay the 
Vigilante^ with her latteen sail hanging 
loose, and the sight of her was an additional 
spur to exertion ; once on board of her, 
every hope was cut off for ever. 

The detested fetters— two oval iron rings 
secured by a padlock and bar— were first 
to be disposed of, but how ? The manner 
in which they secured the wrists crippled 
my strength ; the iron bar was a foot lQt!i<?,-^ 
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of setting me free. Tlie padlock 
was strong nnd new, but a happy ihtiu^bt 
itrucfc me ; 1 forced it between the wide ' 
Kid time-worn joints of the «a!l until it 
'a^ wsd^ed fa^t »s in a vice, then clasping 
^y hands together I wrenched round the 
lar, using it as a lever on the lock, which 
passed through it, and in an instant the 
tolt, the wards, the plates which confined 
fheni, and all the ironwork of ihs once 
ilormidable little engine, fell ai my feet. 

' God be thanked ! oh, triumph !' burst 
in a whisper from my lips ; my heiirt e::- 
panded, and 1 could have lati^hed aloud 
■while stretching my stiffened hands. But 
there was no time to be lost : the fall of (he 
broken padlock might have alarmed the 
escort, and I prepared for instant flight. 
Thrusting some of the iron pieces under 
the door bolts to prevent it being readily 
opened, I turned to the window and found 
with joy that there was space enough 
between the cross-bar and the wall for 
egress, but the ground was fifteen feet 
below. With great pain and exertion I 
pressed through, and, half suffocated, nearly 
stuck midway between the rusty bar and 
stone rybate. At that moment of misery 
and hope the corporal thundered at the 
door ; r burst through, fell heavily to the 
ground, and for a moment was stunned by 
the fall ; but Ihe danger of delay, and the 
risk of being instantly shot if retaken, 
compelled me to be off double-quick I 
rushed up the banquette of the gun-battery, 
cleared the parapet at a bound, and 
scrambled over the stockade like a 
squirrel. 

' Vilaiii, hola ! hake 1' cried Crapaud, 
firing his musket. 

The ball whistled through my hair, and 
next moment 1 was flying like a deer with 
the hounds in full chase. I was closely 
pursued, but after three narrow escapes 
from the bullets of my escort I baffled 
them, and gained in safety the cork-wood 
of Bivona. 



CHAPTER LXIII. 

I THE ALBERGO. — THK BANDIT'S REVENOE. 

Seeking a thick and gloomy dingle, I 
filing myself under its sl^adow lo rest, 
' ' thlcss with my recent exertion, the 
_ day's march, and the excitement of 
iast Sour. Mf plan wns soon decided ". 



to approach Scylla. from which I was then 
nearly thirty miles distant, was my prin- 
cipal object, but many dangerous obstacles 
were to be encountered and overcome 
before 1 stood in the hall of Ruffo Sciglia 
The snow melting among the Apennines 
bad swollen the Metramo and other riven 
which I had to pass ; the towns, villa^ 
and all the level country swarmed Mtll 
French troops nnd Buonapartist sbirri 01 
cndarmes, all closing up towards the poin) 
of attack ; while the woods and mountaial 
were infested by banditti, the most ferocious 
and lawless in Europe. To lie concealed 
in thickets by day and to travel by n^hl 
was the plan I proposed adopting, and 
anxious to find myself as far as possible, 
frcm the place of my imprisonment, afi« 1 
brief rest 1 set forward on my dubious an^. 
difficult journey, thinking more of the joy 
of embracing Bianca than the triumph af 
meeting Kegnier in the breach. 

Many of the mountains being yet capped 






, rendered the , 




cold and 
chilly : my head was without covering, as^ 1 
I was destitute of every means of defcnC' 
against either robbers or wolves ; the ' 
were numerous in these wilds, and I of 
heard their cries rising Up from the depths 
of the moonlit forest through which 1 toiled 
southward- So wearying, difficult, nnd 
uncertain was the path, that i had only 
proceeded seven or eight miles when day 
broke and found me in an open and deseA 

Elace near Nicoteia. The appearance of S 
ody of the enemy marching down tW 
hills was sufficient to scare me, and, seekii^ 
shelter in an orange-wood, I lay conce^ 
in it for hours, not daring to vmiture tarS 
although 1 fell the elTects of an appB^j 
sharpened by the keen mountain air 
had heard much of the manna said to t 
found in tlie morning on the Jeaves of tB 
mulberry and other trees in Calabria, Wi 
not a drop was to be seen, although 
searched anxiously enough. The da 
seemed interminably long, and joyfiiUy' 
hailed eve closing as the sun sank on( 
more behind Sicily and the long shadow 
of Nicotera fell across the plain. 

Armed with a stout club, torn from 
tree, I once more set forward, favoured t 
the dusk and refreshed by my long bal 
though hungry as a hawk. 

At the hut of a poor charcoal-burner 
received some refreshment, and oscertama 
the right (or rather safest) path'; thahmiis 
peasant, on partly learning the circun 
stances of my escape, shouldered his rin 
stucV a potu?.TA \n \\\^ ?,\xAVe, m\A ^sicqii, 
I paniei aie as fe m Ortoja, -wWliii, sis 
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showing me from the heights the French 
watch-fires at Seminara, he left me. I was 

E leased when he did so, for then only I 
ecame convinced that his intentions were 
honest. While travelling with him un- 
armed I was somewhat suspicious of his 
kindness, but I did him wrong ; he was a 
hardy and loyal Calabrian, and my fears 
were groundless. Regretting having 
brought him so far from his hut, I gave 
him three crowns, nearly all the money in 
my possession. At first he refused it, but 
the temptation was too great for the poor 
peasant, whose only attire was a jacket of 
rough skin, a pair of tattered breeches, the 
net which confined his ample masses of 
hair, and the buff belt sustaining his dagger 
and powder - horn. Muttering something 
about his little ones at home, he took the 
reward, with many bows and protestations, 
and we parted. 

Rejoicing in my progress, I struck into a 
path up the hills towards Oppido. The 
utmost circumspection was now necessary, 
every avenue to Scylla being closely 
guarded by Regnier's pickets and chain of 
advanced sentries. About midnight 1 lost 
my way among the woods and defiles. I 
was drenched by falling into a swampy 
rice plantation, and severely cut and 
bruised by the rocks and roots of trees, 
the night being so dark that I could 
scarcely see my hand outstretched before 
me. A sudden storm of rain and wind 
which swept down from the hills completed 
my discomfiture, and I hailed with joy a 
light which twinkled at the bottom of a 
deep and savage dell, seeming, from the 
eminence on which I stood, like a lantern 
at the bottom of a pit. 

It proved to be an albergo, or lonely 
mountain-inn, but of the most wretched 
description. E-xbausted and weather- 
beaten as I was, the many unpleasant 
stories 1 had heard of those suspicious 
places, and the close connection of their 
owners with the banditti, occurred to me, 
but this did not discourage me from 
knocking at the door. Close to it stood a 
lumbering, old-fashioned Sicilian carriage, 
which announced a visitor of some import- 
ance ; and the moment 1 knocked, a 
violent altercation ensued as to whether or 
not the door should be opened. 

* Signer AD^ergatore,' cried a squeaking 
voice, * open the door at your peril ! Open 
it — and I shall lay the whole aff"air before 
his excellency the president of the grand 
civil court.' 

The innkeeper uttered a tremendous 



of billets and sticks roared iij) the opening 
which served for a chimney^ and filled the 
whole albergo with a ruddy light. The 
host, a most forbiddihg-looking dog, with 
only one eye, a lip arid nose slashed by 
what appeared to hdve been a sword-cut, 
and \Vhich revealied all his y^^kx teeth, 
growled a sullen welcome, evidently nowise 
pleased with my st)lashed and miserable 
appearance. But I was resolved to make 
good my billet* and drawing close to the 
fire, took a survey of the company. It 
consisted of in important little personage, 
whose face seemed the production of a 
cross between the rit and weasel ; a jovial 
young fellow, whosie jaunty hat and feather, 
green velvet jacket, and breeches of striped 
cotton, rosy and impudent face, together 
with his little mandolin, declared hini to be 
a wandering imprbvisatore ; and att did 
monk of St. Christiana (the neighbouring 
town), who lay fast asleep in i corner, with ^ 
his hands crossed on his ample paiirichj his 
shaven scalp shining like a polished ball 
in the light of the fire, which made his 
white hair and beard glisten like silver as 
they flowed over his coarse brown cassock. 

The little personage before mentioned 
was Ser Villani, the great notary of St. 
Eufemio, a more apt plunderer of King 
Ferdinand's subjects than any robber in 
Calabria ; he was a thorough-paced lawyer, 
and consequently a knave. Armed with a 
pass, which for a certain consideration he 
had obtained from General Regnier, he was 
on his way from Gierazzo, where he had 
been collecting information relative to an 
interminable process. The grand civil 
court of Palermo was putting every judicial 
instrument in operation to plunder the rich 
Prince of St. Agata at the suit of a neigh- 
bouring abbey of monks, whose relicario he 
was bound to keep in repair ; he having 
neglected to enclose the parings of the 
nails of San Gennaro in a gilt box, these in- 
estimable reliques were lost, and his altezza 
was deprived of his cross of the saint's order, 
and became liable to swinging damages. 
All his notes on this most interesting case 
Ser Villani carried in a legal green bag, 
which he grasped with legal tenacity, and 
he looked at me from time to time with 
glances of such distrust and dislike that I 
concluded it contained more than mere 
paper. 

Three well-armed and wild-looking 
peasants were sleeping in a comer, and, 
the host wore a long knife in his girdle. 
Forbidding as he was in aspect, his wife 



oath, and opened the door. A blazing fire \ doxYi^^ ^^"^W.'i^ ^ ^\xa»%^ x^Ksraossfc ^ 
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finery and misery — massive iiiver penJants 
and gold rings, chains, rags, and faded 
brocades, while their feet were shoeless. 
Jldy suspicions increased, and I found I had 



got II 



alio 



Signore Albergatore,' said I, 'do you 
fear banditti, that you were so long in un- 
doing the door? 

"Twas the Signor Scrivano who raised 
£0 many objections,' he rephed sulkily. 

' Had Master Villani known I was a 
*:avaliere of Malta escaping from the 
'French, he might have been a little more 
iospitable,' 1 replied, to deceive them as to 
^'^tny real character ; for I dreaded being 
given up to Regnier, perhaps for the sake 
of a reward. ' Who occupy the mountains 
hereabout ? 

' Scarolla and Baptistello Varro,' replied 
the host. ' But they never visit so poor an 
albergo as this.' 

' I hope not,' faltered the notary, who 
turned ghastly pale at the name of Varro ; 
and muttering to himself, he glanced un- 
easily at us all with eyes that glittered like 
,those of a monkey. ' Ah, when will that 
' loitering scoundrel of a postiiion return with 
.a smith to i-epair the calesso ? Hound 1 he 
contrived very opportunely that the wheel 
.should come off close by the albergo ; hut 
'let him beware: his neck shall pay tlie 
forfeit if worse comes of this.' 

A quiet laugh spread over the host's face 
like sunshine over a field. 

' Ser,' said the improvisalore, ' your pos- 
tilion is probably only away to the next 
hill ; and when he retunis a score of rifle- 
men will be at his back.' 

The little notary quaked ; and although 
the cunning minstrel merely spoke in jest, 
his suppositions were indeed loo correct. 
The secret understanding which existed 
between the brigands, postilions, and inn- 
keepers of South Italy was notorious; it 
has formed the machinery of innumerable 
tales of fiction. But since the campaign 
of Manhes, and the close of the war, Italy 
has been quite regenerated. 

The improvisatore received a furious 
glance from the host that confirmed my 
suspicions, but to retire now was almost 
impassible. 

After a miserable supper had been 
washed down by a caraffa of tart country 
wine, ive drew closer to the smoky fire, and 
composed ourselves round it for the night. 
The wife and daughter of the host retired 
to a kind of loft above, resigning the only 
bed in the liaase—vU., a bag of leaves and 
3 bJsnkec or t\vo~to tbe priest. The 
notary nodded over bis green bag, and 



though he started at every sound, pretended 
"" be fast asleep. 

Notwithstanding my fatigue, thoughts 
stole over me and kept me awake ; and 
^lhan once I saw tbe dark glassy eye 
of the host observing me intently from the 
gloomy comer where be lay on the tiled 
floor. In short, not to keep the reader any- 
longer behind the curtain, we were in one 
of chose infamous dens which were the re- 
sort of the brigands, to whom the keepers 
conveyed information of all travellers who 
passed the night with them, slating whetho: 
they were armed, or escorted by soldiers ot 
sbirri. The suspicious improvisatore again- 
whispered to me that he had no doubt the 
notary's postilion was only away to summtm 
his comrades, the banditti. Reflecting that 
1 was unarmed, I felt the utmost anxiety, 
but retiring might only anticipate matters ; 
the fellows asleep in the comer were well 
armed, and I sa\v the hilts of their knivei 
and pistol-bults shining in the light of the 

' I am glad we have a cavalier of Malta, 
here to-night,' whispered the lad with tbe 
guitar. ' Yoii may save us all from Bap- 
tistello, if he pays us a visit — all, One ex- 
cepted ; but, signor, you liave very much 
the air of an Englishman.' 

' I served with the English fleet when it 
assisted the knights at the siege of Valelta.. 
Rut 1 hope the rogues will not carry me off 
in expectation of a ransom.' 

'Madonna forbids But Heaven help. 
poor Villani, if he fall into the clutches w 
Baptistello !' 

'VVhyso?" 

' Signor, it is quite a story ? said h^ 
drawing cipser and lowering his voice;: 
' Baptistello was a soldier of the Cardinal 
Ruffo, and served in his army when it de-' 
feated the French in ihe battle of Naples' 
on the happy 5th of June. His fatherj 
flaptisie, was a famous bnivo and capo> 
bandilo, who infested the mountains above 
St. Agala, and was the terror of the pro- 
vince from Scylla lo La Bianca. He 
boasted that he had slain a hundred men j 
and it is said that, in o#cler to rival tha 
frightful Mammone, he once quaffed humaitj 
blood. He was deemed bullet-proof; 
charm, worn round his left wrist, made hi 
invulnerable ; and he escaped so often 
so narrowly, tlial he soon thought so him- 
self His presence inspired terror, and ni 
man dared lo travel wiihin twenty miles oj^i 
his district without a numerous esco " ' 
The Prince of St. Agata, lojd of that ter 
toiy, alone ueaved \ns TiMVLt Nsxv'to corAtm 
and da\\v drove Vw ca.T\\a^c v\\taa^ 
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wildest haunts of Baptiste without at- 
tendants. 

* One day they met : it was in a lonely 
valley near the Alece. 

' *' Stand P' cried the gigantic robber, 
kneeling behind a rock, over which he 
levelled his rifle. The reins fell from the 
hands of the driver. 

' " Villain ! fire, if you dare !" cried the 
prince. 

* The robber fired, and his bullet passed 
through the hat of the prince, who, levelling 
a double-barrelled pistol, shot four balls 
through the heart of his assailant. Before 
the arrival of the banditti, who, with shouts, 
were rushing down from the mountains, 
the prince was driving at full gallop through 
the valley, with the body of Varro lashed 
to the hind axle-bar and trailing along the 
dusty road. Thus he entered Reggio in 
triumph, like Achilles dragging Hector 
round the walls of Troy. The body was 
gibbeted, and the head placed in an iron 
cage and sent over to Messina, when it 
was stuck on the summit of the Zizi palace, 
where it yet remains, bleached by the dew 
by night and the sun by day. I saw it 
three days ago. 

' One night soon after this a ragged little 
urchin presented himself in an apartment 
of the palace just before the prince retired 
to rest. 

* " Who are you, Messerino ?" he asked. 

* " Baptistello, the son of old Baptiste 
Varro." 

* " Ah ! and what do you want T said 
the prince, looking round him for a whip or 
cane. 

' " My father's head." 

*"Away, you Httle villain, ere you are 
tossed out of the window ! I would not 
give it for a thousand scudi." 

^ " For two thousand, serenissimo T 

* " Yes, rogue, for so many I might." 
' " On your word of honour ?" 

* " An impudent little dog ! Yes. Away ! ' 
— when you fetch me such a sum, per 
Bacco ! you shall have your father's head ; 
but not till then." 

* " Enough, excellency ; I will redeem it, 
and keep my word. San Gennaro judge 
between us, and curse the wretch who 
fails 1" 

* " A bold little rogue, and deserves the 

'old villain's head for nothing," muttered 

the prince. " Two thousand scudi ! Ah, 

poor boy ! where will he ever get such a 

sum ?" 

* The prince soon forgot all about it ; but 
Baptistello, inspired by that intense fiUaV 
veneration for which oar Calabrian youtYi 



are so ramous, worked incessantly to save 
the two thousand scudi — a mighty sum for 
him ; but he did not despair. He dug in 
the vineyards and rice-fields by day, in the 
iron-mines of Stilo by night, and begged 
in cities when he had nothing else to do ; 
and slowly the required sum began to ac- 
cumulate. When old enough to level the 
rifle, by his mother's advice he took to his 
father's haunts, and turned bandit. Then 
the gold increased rapidly ; and, regularly 
as he acquired it, he transmitted the ill- 
gotten ransom to Ser Villani, of St. Eufcmio, 
leaving the gold in the hollow of a ceitain 
tree, where the notary found it, and left a 
full receipt for each amount. 

'When the two thousand pieces were 
numbered, Baptistello presented himself 
before Villani in the disguise of a Basilian, 
requesting him to pay Prince St. Agata 
the money and redeem the bare bleached 
skull, which grins so horribly from the 
battlements of the Palazzo Zizi. They met 
at the porch of the great church, where 
the notary had just been hearing mass. 
He denied ever having received a quat- 
trino of the money : not a single piece had 
he ever seen — " No, by the miraculous 
blood of Gennaro !" 

*" Behold your signed receipts, Master 
Scrivano." 

* " Via ! they are forgeries. Away, or I 
will summon the officers of justice." 

* " My two thousand scudi !— my hard- 
won money, earned at peril of my soul ! 
Return it, thou most infamous of robbers !" 
cried the infuriated Varro, grasping the 
notary's throat, and unsheathing his 
poniard. 

'"Help, in the name of the Grand 
Court !" shrieked Villani. Baptistello was 
arrested, imprisoned in the fearful Daviusiy 
and kept there for months ; he was then 
scourged with rods, and thrust forth, naked 
and bleeding, to perish in the streets, while 
the money, earned with so much toil and 
danger, went to enrich the dishonest notary. 
Baptistello is on the mountains above us ; 
and if Villani falls into his hands this 
night, Signor Cavaliere, thou mayest 
imagine the sequel.' 

The improvisatore ceased, and I saw 
the keen, twinkling eyes of the notary 
watching me : he must have heard the 
whole story, while affecting to sleep, and, 
trembling violently, he clutched his legal 
green bag. Suddenly, someone tapped at 
the casement, and I saw a large, fierce, and 
grim face peering in. 
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ioiteriiig villain ! 1 will teach you how 
respect a member of the grand civil coi 
ai Sicily,' 

He opened the door, and--horror! 
'instead of tha humble and apologizmg' 
,pos:ilion, there swjA the tall, athletic form 
«f Baplistcllo Varro, clad m bis e'itWring 
liandit costuma. Had the notary encoun- 
iereJ thus thegreat head of his profession, 
fAzs to Eice, he could not have been more 
*venvh3im:d with dismay : he seemed 
iftfajDlutflly to sltrinU in siie before the 
Stern gaze of tlie formidable robber, wbose 
*i\irancc scarcely less alarmed the old 
jWiest, the pjor improvisatore, and myself, 
■feut remembering' my former adventures 
qyith Varro, I was not without hope of 
escape. The albsrgo was crowded with 
is savage folio ivors, and we were all 
_ ragged roughly forth as prisoners. The 
Ijotary's hired calesso was undergoing a 
thorough search ; the lining was all torn 
but, and every panel and cushion were 
pierced and slaalied, while the contents 
of his trunks and mails were scattered in 
levery direction, and flying on the breeze, 
^n his greea bag were found a thousand 

' Villain ? endainisd Baptistello, as be 
Ihrew the gold pieces on the sward, 'there 
;e than we would deem sufficient to 
^^ _ . n ten such earth-worms as thee ; yet 
rthis is but a half of the sum I deposited 

fin ibe hoUaw tree at St. Eufemio. 1 am a 
robbai-— true : but I gain my desperate 
'Tiving bravely in the wilderness, by peril- 
ling my life hourly ; while Ihau, too, art 
a thief, but of the most despicable and 
cowardly description — a legaliied plunderer 
[ ^f widows and orphans — a vampire, who 
;ys on the very vitals of the community 
1 smooth-faced masterpiece of villainy : 

Eiishorl.wretch, thou art a notary! Remem- 
»er the ransom of my father's head— the 
tuigeons — the chains', and the scourge, 
la I remember, too, that thou art alone 
with cne on the wild mountains of Calabria ; 
50, kneel to the God above us, for the last 
Sands of thy life are ebbing fast.' And he 
illashed him to the earth. 

'O signer— O encelleacy— mercy !' craved 
the notary, grovelling in the dust ; but the 
Serce robber only grinned, showing his 
pearl-white teeth, as, leaning on his rifle, 
he surveyed him with an air of triumphant 
malice and supreme contempt. ' Mercy ! 
I imrjlore yiia, by the blood of Cennaro 
file blessed I Mercy, as you hope for it 
K your dyiug day. I will repay the money. 
I will no lunger be a notary, but an honest 



' Wretch ! such mercy will be given as 
tigers give,' cried the ferocious Baptistella, 
spurning the poor man with his foot, and 
holding aloft his crucifix. ' By this holy 
symbol of our salvation, i have sworn that 
thy head shall pay the forfeit for my 
father's.' 

The brigand kissed it. Though sX\ hope 
died away in the heart of the notary, he 
still poured forth a jai^on of alternate 
prayers, threats, and entreaties ; his agony 
was terrible, for at that moment forty 
years of the ' sharpest practice ' were about 
to be accounted for, 

' God ! 1 dare not address myself to Ihet 
O, holy father, pray for me in this gteat 
peri! !' he cried, to the old monk of SL 
Christiana. ' Supplicate Him for a sinner 
that has forgotten how to pray for him- 
self.' 

' Bviono !' said Baptistello, ' let the priest. 
pray while the notary swings." 

Lancelloti approached, and surveyed itW' 
with an insolent leer : he held a rope— the 
reins of the lawyer's mules ; in a moment 
it was looped round the notary's neck, Bad 
the other end thrown over the arm oF a 
beech-tree. The monk, kneeling on the 
sod, prayed with fervour — increased, prob- 
ably, by anxiety for himself. The struggles 
of the poor wretch were horrible to behold ; 
overcome with the terror of death, he fought 
like a wild beast, scratching, biting, suid 
howling ; but, in the strong grasp of lus 
powerful destroyers, his efforts wet« 1^ 
those of an infant. In a minute be swtUK, 
from the branch of the beech, while, 'vMi 
a stem smile of grim satisfaction, the roUier 
watched the plunges of his victim, writhing. 
in the death-agony ^ the sharp, nitberta . 
features growing ghastly, as the pale lighl" 
of the dawning day fell on their dislortr^ 
lines. But enough. 

' Signor Caoonico,' said Varro, 'you 
go ; the mountains are before ydu- 
meddle not with monks.' The priest retii 
instantly, without bestowing a thought 
his companions in trouble. 'And who . 

S)u, signor, with the mandolin ,'' contmut 
aptistello. 

' An improvisatore, from Sicily last, , 

lency,' replied the lad, doffing his hat wii 
all humility; 'I have come to rouse ; 
countrymen, by the song and guitOTj 
battle against the legions of Massena, 
they did of old against the Saracen a 
Goth. I am but a poor lad, and have 
ransom to olTer, save a song of the glofic __, 
Marco Sciarra ; not a paola can 1 girt 
your excellencies ; my sole inheritance it,' 
this guitar, which my father gave mc widl> 
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his dying hand (for he, too, was an im- 
provisatore), when he fell in battle, under 
the banner of Cardinal Ruffo.' 

* Where, boy ? 

' On the plains of Apulia : I was a little 
child then,' said the lad, shedding tears. 
*See, the mandolin is stained with his 
blood/ 

* Benissimo !^ exclaimed the band, who 
crowded round us. 

* Thou, too, are free, for we war not with 
the poor. Away ! follow the monk, and 
the Virgin speed thee I' 

But the minstrel bestowed an anxious 
glance on me, and drew near, scorning to 
imitate the selfish priest, who had now dis- 
appeared from the path, which wound over 
the brightening mountains. 

' Your name, signor ?' asked Varro, sur- 
veying me with a glance of surprise, and 
seeming puzzled what to think of me. 

* Dundas, captain in the British service, 
and commandant of Scylla,' I replied, with 
haughty brevity. 

'The friend of Castelermo, and who so 
bravely avenged his death on the renegade 
Navarro— is it not so ?* 

* The same, Signor Capo : for two days 
past, I have undergone great misery, and 
last night made a most miraculous escape 
from the troops of General Regnier.' 

* Who has offered a hundred gold Napo- 
leons for you, dead or alive— a sum quite 
sufficient to excite the avarice and cupidity 
of a Calabrian outlaw.' 

My spirit sank — I made no reply, but 
cursed the French general in my heart. 

* Courage, signor,' said Baptistello, laying 
his hand familiarly on my shoulder ; ' think 
not so hardly of us : we all love the British 
soldiers, and would not yield you to Regnier 
for all the gold in France. We have not 
forgotten Maida— eh, comrades ?' 

' Viva il Re d'Inghilterra !' answered the 
band, with one voice. (It was the cry of 
the loyalists, as often as * Viva Ferdinando 
IV.O 

'You hear the sentiments of my followers,' 
said Varro ; ' truly, signor, as the husband 
of the Signora d'Alfieri, your name is dear 
to the whole Calabrians, and I believe the 
wildest rogue in these provinces would not 
touch a hair of your head. Corpo di Bacco! 
you must breakfast with us among the 
ipountains : we trust to your honour for not 
revealing our fastness to our disadvantage 
— to our own hands for avenging it, if you 
do. Enough, signor ! we know each 
other.' 

I was in the hands of men with whom it 
would have been rash to trifle, and, accept- 
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ing the rough invitation, I accompanied 
them across the hills. The sun rose above 
the highest peak of Bova, and poured its 
fiery lustre into the dark-green valleys, gild- 
ing the convent vanes and little spires of 
St. Christiana and Oppido, and exhaling 
the mist from the black glittering rocks, 
the sable pines, and verdant slopes of the 
Apennines. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

THE BANDITS' CAVERN.— RECAPTURE AND 
DELIVERANCE. 

Through a long, deep gorge, winding 
between basaltic cliffs, the production of 
volcanic fire, or formed by some great con- 
vulsion which had rent the massive hills, 
we scrambled along for nearly half a mile ; 
at the end rose a wall of rock, on ascend- 
ing which, by means of a ladder, I found 
myself in the den of the banditti. The 
ladder being drawn up when the last man 
ascended, all communication with the 
chasm below was thus cut off. 

A fire burned brightly in a recess cf 
the cavern, revealing its ghastly rocks and 
hollow depths, the long stalactites, the 
crystals, and various sparkling stones 
which glimmered in the flames as they 
shot upward through the cranny that 
served for a chimney. Several females, 
grouped round it, were engaged in chat- 
ting, quarrelling, and cooking, and their 
picturesque costumes, olive complexions, 
and graceful figures, were brought forward 
in strong warm light by the flickering 
flames : some had still the sad remains 
of beauty, and their Greco- Italian features 
still wore the soft. Madonna-like expression 
of the southern provinces, though, alas ! 
their innocence had fled ; others were 
sullen, forbidding, or melancholy, and all 
were laden with tawdry finery and massive 
jewels. 

The aspect of the cavern — one part 
glaring with lurid light, the other half in- 
volved in gloom, where its mysterious 
recesses pierced into the bowels of the 
mountain ; the women, with their full 
bosoms, large black eyes, and sandalled 
feet, their glossy hair braided into tails, 
or flowing in dishevelled ringlets ; the 
bearded banditti, some in their well-known 
costume, others in a garb of rough skins, 
showing their bare legs and arms— their 
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t'flcs, UnK'es, pistols, and homs, sparkling 
when they moved — foi-med a strikinjf 
scene. Ltioking outward, also, a viciv of 
•he distant se:L, the smoke of Sironiboli 
rcing the infinity of space above it, 
tlie spire of Fiuinara, the vine clad ruins 
of n Grecian temple, and (he long, Vight 
_. ;r that wound between the hills towards 

. it, formed a subject for the pencil such as 
would have raised the enthusiasm of 
Salvator Rosa, who, in pursuit of the 
Bavag'ely romantic, sojourned for a time 
among ihe wilds, the beauties, the terrors, 
and the banditti of Calabria. 

Chocolate, kid's llesh stewed, eggs, milk, 
dried grapes, and wine, Composed the 
repast ; when it was finished, the poor i 
improvisatore, though not quite at ease, I 
found himself compelled to sing, and 
chose for his theme Marco Sciarra, the 
glory of the Abruzzesi, whose fame and 
memory the honest man and the bandit 
alike extol. He s;ing in otttva rima, and 
tinkled an niccompanimeni with liis guitar, 
while every car listened intently. 

The scene opened in the wilds of Abmizi ; 
Marco was at the head of his thousand 
followers, and in all the plenitude of his 
power and terror— that chivalric brigandism 

' which gained him the title of Re della 

' Campagna ; then we were told how, kneel- 
ing by the wayside, he kissed the hand 
of Tasso, and did homage to the muse : 
how successfully he warred with Clement 
Vn. and the Count of Conversano, and 
then fought the battles of the Venetians 
against tbar Tuscan enemies ; of his 
bravery, his loves, his compassion, and 
countless escapes, we all heard in succes- 
sion, down to that hour when, in the 
marches of Ancon^i, he met Battimello, 
his fonner friend, who, while embracing 
' ■ 1, in the true spirit of Italian treachery, 
struck a dagger in his heart, and sold his 
head to a papal commissary. 

Every eye flashed as the minstrel con- 
cluded ; a groan of rage, mingled with a 
St of applause, shook the vaulted cavern, 
for the theme was one well calculated to 
!rest his hearers deeply, and one very 
pretty young woman threw her arms around 
the improvisalore, and kissed him on both 
cheeks. While all were thus ivcU pleased, 
e took our departure, and were very glad 
when the cavern and its inmates were 
me miles behind us. On bidding adieu 
Raptistello, I promised to have liis 
father's head sent from Messina, if I lii'ed 
) reach that city in safelj^. He kissed 
my Jiand, and a dark smile lit up the 

/batiircs of Lancclloti : I was too soon to 



learn the ideas passing in the mind of that 
abominable traitor. 

There is, generally, a romance about' 
the Italian outlaw which raises his char- 
acter far above that of the mere pickpocket 
or housebi-eaker. The danger encountered ' 
In the course of his desperate professton, 
and the wild scenery around him, were ail 
calculated to inspire him with a tinge -ot^-' 
heroism : •w/:/-g, I say, for the real Ic^ait 
brigand may now, hap]>ity, be classed w'n\ii 
the things which are past. Without being' 
guilty of any premeditated crime, many' 
were forced upon that terrible career by. 
the French invasion, or by too freely using, 
their knives in those ouibursts of anger 
and revenge to which the hot blood of the 
southern climes is so prone ; but t 
good feelings lingering in those hearts,, 
which danger and despair had not coir 
pletely hardened, I owed my safely i 
these various encounters with the wild 
bravos of Calabria. 

But ihe most dangerous was yet 
The reward oflered by Regnier for my; 
recapture had excited the avarice o*" * 
celloii, who was then tracking me O' 
hills, intent on my destruction. On part- 
ing with the improvisalore, close by where 
the poor notary yet hung, with the wild 
birds screaming round him, I continued 
my way, as warily as possible, to avoid the. 



white smoke curiing on the m'ountain-side»J 
and from the leafless though budding; 
forests, announced that the French ad- 
vanced parties were skirmishing with the 
brigands and armed ^owuw, and kept me 
continually on the alert. Dread of the 
effect of Regnier's reward compelled i 
to avoid every man I met ; so my roL._ 
sooB became equally toilsome and devious. 
Yet, though eshausied by travelling and 
loss of sleep, I was animated by a vie« 
of Scylla's distant towers and terraces, 
which rose above the woodlands gleamins 
in the rays of the joyous sun, and coniinuea 
to press forward, until, completely overcome 
with fatigue, I threw myself on the greeft 
sward, under the cool shade of a piafl 
thicket, and fell into a deep sleep. 

This happy slumber, which, after a loag 
march under the scorching heat of noon; 
the cool shade rendered so refreshing, had 
lasted, perhaps, an hour, when I was 
roughly^ roused by the smart applicaiioa' 
of a rifle-butt to the side of my head? 
Starting up, I found myself in th'e graspd 
of Lancelloii and two others of Varro'a 
band ; alas ! weary and unarmed, what 
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resistance could I offer ? They were strong, 
fresh, and armed to the teeth ; solitude was 
around us, and no aid near : every hope of 
escape vanished. 

'Vial Signor Inglese,' said one; *did 
you mean to sleep there all day ?' 

* Beard of Mahomet !' said Lancelloti, 
wiJi a scowl ; ' you had better make use 
of 5our legs.' 

' Tour purpose, scoundrels ? 

*To deliver you to the French com- 
manoant at Fiumara,' replied the ci-devant 
priestand pirate. ' Madonna ! a hundred 
pieces of gold are not to be despised. 
Look jou, signor ; I swear by the light of 
Heavei to blow your brains out on the 
first attempt to escape ! —so fill the fore- 
yard — aialadetto ! Remember, I am 
Osman Carora— ha ! ha !' 

* Wretdi ! would you murder me in cold 
blood, and thus add to the guilt accumu- 
lated on your unhappy head ?* 

* Cospetto I it is indeed mighty,' said he 
gloomily ; ^yea, enough to darken the 
stone of Caaba, which was once white as 
milk, but nov, blackened by the sins of 
men, is like a piece of charcoal in those 
walls where Abraham built it. When a 
devout Turk, I — via ! on — or a brace of 
balls will whistle through the head you 
may wish should reach Fiumara on your 
shoulders —ha, ha !' 

To resist was to die ; so, relying on the 
humanity of the French officer command- 
ing the outposts, I accompanied them in 
indescribable agony of mind. The fading 
rays of the setting sun, as it sank behind 
the hills, were reddening the massive towers 
and crenellated battlements, the terraced 
streets and shining casements of Scylla. 
It vanished behind the green ridges ; the 
standard descended from the keep, and 
my heart sank as we neared Fiumara. 
My escort kept close by me, with their 
rifles loaded. A river, the name of which 
I do^ot remember, winds from these hills 
towards Fiumara, and we moved along its 
northern bank. Its deep, smooth current 
lay on the left side, of the narrow path, 
and precipitous rocks, like a wall, rose up 
on the right, so that I was without the 
slightest hope of effecting an escape. I 
spoke of the greater reward they would 
receive on conducting me to Scylla ; but 
they laughed my words to scorn. The 
French out-pickets were now in sight ; 
and far down the valley we saw their 
chain of advanced sentinels, motionless 
on their posts; standing with ordered arms, 
watching the still current of the glassy 
river, as it swept onwards to the sea ; its 



bright surface reflected the steep rocks, 
the green woods, and a ruined bridge, so 
vividly, that the eye could not distinguish 
where land and water met. The last 
flush of day, as it died away over the 
Apennines, cast a yellow blaze on its 
windings, which at intervals were dotted 
by the fitful watch-fires of the outlying 
pickets. 

A party of armed men had been seen 
by Lancelloti pursuing the turnings of the 
path we trod. They came towards us. 
Their conical hats and long rifles an- 
nounced them Calabrians, and a consulta- 
tion was held by my capturers whether to 
advance or retire, as it was quite impossible 
to leave the path on either hand. 

* Go to the front, Gaetano, and re- 
connoitre,' said Lancelloti ; * they may be 
some of the Free Corps.' 

My heart leaped at the idea. 
' Cospetto ! and if they are ?' 

* We shoot him through the head, plunge 
into the river, and swim for it !' said the 
other ruffian. 

* Blockhead !' exclaimed Lancelloti, * they 
are but four, and the first lucky fire may 
make us more than equal. To you^ 
addressing me with cruel ferocity, * I 
swear, by all the devils, you shall be shot 
th« instant we are attacked — shot, I say, 
and flung into the river, that no one else 
may win those bright Napoleons which I 
hoped should clink in my own pouch.' 

At that moment Gaetano came running 
back to say that, although armed like the 
Free Calabri with white cross-belts and 
heavy muskets, they wore no uniform or 
scarlet cockade. 

* They must be free cavalieri of our own 
order, then !' exclaimed Lancelloti. * Some 
of Scarolla's band, perhaps.' 

' They have been plundering of late as 
far as Capo Pillari.' 

' Forward, then !' 

Life and liberty were hanging by a hair. 
My heart beat tumultuously, and mechani- 
cally I moved forward, cursing the un- 
soldier-like malice of the French leader, 
who had placed me in such a position, 
by exciting the avarice of such wretches. 
After losing sight of the advancing party 
for a time, we suddenly met them, front to 
front, at an abrupt angle where the road 
turned round a point of rock. 

* Advance first, Signor Inglese,' said 
Lancelloti, *and should you attempt to 
escape, remember !' 

And, tapping the butt of his rifle, he 
grinned savagely as I stepped forward, 
expecting every instant to be shot through 
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ihe bead. My brain was ivhirling^I was 
giddy with rage and despair. Tbe paih 
diminished to a narrow shelf of rock about 
i) foot broad. On one side it descended 
sheer lo the dark waters of the deep and 
placid river ; on the otliGr frowned the 
wall of basalt, and I was compcllsd to 
grasp the tolls of weeds and grass as its 
surface, as I passed the perilous turn. 

Scarcely had I cleared the angle, when 
I -was confronted by— whom !— Giacomo. 
Lucca hbltrtita, and two other soldiers of 
Santiigo tti disguise. Their slioui of joy 
wqs answered by a volley from three rifles 
behind me, and the report rang like thunder 
among the clitTs. 

I heard the balls whistle past ; a shriek 
. and a plunge followed, as one of the Free 
Corps fell wounded into the stream. His 
comrades rushed on to avenge hira, and I 
drew aside behind an angle of the rocks 
to avoid the cross fire of both parlies. 
Enraged lo behold the husband of their 
famous ' Signora Capitanessa' in such a 
plight, Giacomo and his comrades pressed 
liinously forward with fixed bayonets. To 
diis fonnidable weapon the foe could only 
oppose the clubbed rifle, and a desperate 
conflict ensued. But on such ground it 
could not be of long duration. Blubber- 
lipped Lucca shot Lancelloti through the 
breast : he rolled down the steep rocks 
into the sluggish stream, above which his 
ferocious face rose once or twice amid the 
crimson eddies of his blood, then sack lo 
rise no more. Immediately after, his com- 
panions were bayoneted and flung over the 
precipice after him. 

Full of triumph at his victory and dis- 
covery, honest Giacomo skipped about on 
Uie venr edge of the clifl", dancing the 
tarantella like a madman 

'Thrice blessed be our holy lady of 
Oppido, who led us this way to-night. 01 
happiness ! Oh, joy to tbe capitanessa 
he exclaimed. 'Ah, signor 1 you know nt 
what she has endured. The whole garrison 
has been turned upside down. The Signora 
Bianca is distracted ; the visci 
Conic di Palmi, and Signor 01^ 
celjes have been incessantly beating the 
woods in search of you, so far as they 
dared venture. And Giacomo - 
umph 1 — is the finder ! It is an i 
life. Aimina herself dare not he coy after 

this 1' 

Giacomo's Italian enthusiasm displayed 

itself in a thousand antics, and it was not 

' until we saw a party of the French tirailleurs 

I (whom Ihe firing had alarmed) advancing 

Up the opposite (janfc lo reconnoitre, that 



we prepared to retire. It was now ni^ht 
favoured by the moon, we forded the river 
at a convenient place, and, taking our way 
through the woods between Fiumara and 
Scylla, we eluded the vigilance of thf 
French pickets. In an hour 1 founc 
myself safe within the walls, gales, and 
gun batteries of my garrison, where (toj 
sudden return caused a burst of tmivdj^^ 
joy- . 

Breaking away from Luigi, my brf^KT' 
officers and soldiers, who crowded clifflOT- 
ously round me, I hurried to the apartOlCntS 
of Bianca. All was silent when 1 eitcted, 
and the fiickering rays of a nigH-lBnt[l 
revealed to me the confijsion my absence 
had created. Bianca's music, hci ^it£^ 
her daily work, the embroidery, htx IwoIciL 
and draivings, lay all forgotten, and But 
in a corner, poor pappagallo croaKed 
lately in his cage ; for he, too, had 
deserted, and his sced-bos was emp^. 
A row of vases, which Bianca i-sed to tend 
every day, had been forgotten, and ihp- 
flowers had drooped and withered. Tbl 
whole sleeping- chamber wore an air o 
disorder and neglect ; her bed appearei 
not to ha\'e been slept in since I had !e(^ 
for my scarlet sasli lay on it, just where ' 
had throvi-n it the night I left Scylla. 

Above nil, 1 was shocked with g^ 
appearance of the poor girl. Reclining a 
a sofa, she lay sleeping on the bosom of 
Annina, who also was buried in a heavy 
slumber: both were evideml^ wearieil 
with watching and sorrow. Bianca was 
pale as death. Tier beautiful hair streamed 
in disorder over her while neck and polished 
shoulder, and sliining teats were ooiing 
from her long dark lashes. She was weep- 
ing in her sleep, and tlie pallor of her 
angelic beauty was renrlered yet stronger 
by cWnparison with the olive brow and 
rosy cheeks of the waiting-maid. 

1 was deeply moved on beholding her 
thus ; but I never felt so supremely happy 
as at the moment when, gently putting ray 
arm round her, I awoke her to joy, and 
dispelled those visions of sorrow which 
floated through her dreams. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

JOYS OF A MILITARY HONEYMOON. 

Early next morning I was roused by the 
sharp blast of a French trumpet stirring 
all the echoes of Scylla. I was dressing 
haSvily, when Lascefles, who commanded 
the barrier-guard, entered, saying that a 
flag of truce, and a trumpet, sent by 
General Regnier, required a conference 
with the commandant. 

'Curse Regnier,' said I testily, while 
<iraggittg on my boots ; ' I will not hold 
any canmunication with him, after the 
scandalous manner in which he has treated 
me.* 

'But you may receive the officer, and 
hear that which he is ordered to com- 
municate ', at least, answer this letter, of 
which he is the bearer.' 

By the gray twilight of a February 
morning I opened the Frenchman's de- 
spatch, and read : 

' Summons 

of unconditional capitulation, and the 
articles thereof, agreed to between the 
commandant of Scylla and Monsieur le 
G^ndral de Division, Regnier, Grand 
Officer of the Legion of Honour, Knight- 
Commander of the Iron Crown of Lom- 
bardy. Grand Cross of the Lion of Bavaria, 
Knight of St. Louis of France, Chef de 
Bataillon of the Grenadiers of the Im- 
perial Guard,' etc. 

* Bah !' cried Oliver, with a laugh, 
* throw it over the window.' 

'Give Monsieur le Genc5ral, Knight of 
St. Louis, and all that, my compliments, 
and say I will return these articles with 
the first cannon-ball fired on his trenches.' 

' The enemy are close at hand this morn- 
ing, and appear to have made great pro- 
gress during the night.' 

' Desire the officer commanding the ar- 
tillery to have all the heavy guns loaded 
with tincase-shot, in addition to iron balls, 
and to have the primings well looked to.' 

' But the Frenchman — he is still waiting 
at the barriers— shall I show him up ? 

' You may — I have a particular message 
to his general.' 

' He is a punchy, ungentlemanly kind of 
jnan, and appears to keep a sharp eye 
about him, evidently observing all our de- 
fences.' 

' Lodge the trumpeter in the main-guard, 
and bind up the eyes of the oflficer ; they 



served me so once ; I will meet him in the 
old hall.' 

That I might not be deficient in courtesy, 
I directed wine, decanters, etc., to be con- 
veyed to the vaulted hall, where princely 
banners and Italian trophies had given 
place to racks of arms, iron-bound chests, 
and, military stores. Oliver led in the 
officer with his eyes covered by a hand- 
kerchief, which gave him rather a droll 
aspect. He was a short, thickset man, 
with wiry, gray moustaches, and wore the 
uniform of ihe ill-fated voltigeurs of the 
23rd Regiment. 

' Monsieur, you will no doubt pardon 
this necessary muffling,' said I, advancing; 
' but as you wished to see me — ha !' 

At that moment Oliver withdrew the 
bandage, when, lo ! imagine my astonish- 
ment on seeing the features of General 
Regnier ! I knew him in an instant, 
although, instead of the blue coat and gold 
oak-leaves, the stars and medals of the 
general of the empire, he wore the plain 
light green and silver braid of the 23rd. 
His wonder was not less on recognising 
me. 

' Ouf ! you have outflanked me — quite !' 
said he, bowing with a ludicrous air of 
confusion and assurance. 

' Shame ! shame, general !' I replied 
with an air of scorn ; ' who is now the 
spy, and deserves to be hanged or shot ?* 

' Not I,' said he with sang froidj ' I am 
the bearer of a flag of truce.' 

' In your own name ? Good I' 

' No ; in that of Joseph I., King of 
Naples, and the marshal Prince of Essling.' 

'A paltry pretence, under which you 
came hither to reconnoitre our works, our 
cannon, and means of resistance. Away, 
sir ! Back to your position, and remember 
that one consideration alone prevents me 
from horsewhipping you as you deserve, 
for the manner in which you treated me at 
Seminara.' 

' Horsewhip—;;////^ baioneites P replied 
he, with eyes flashing fire ; *I must have 
reparation for that. Monsieur, be so good 
as to recall those words.' 

* Sir, remember your threats and the 
fetters.' 

' Ouf !' he muttered, shrugging his 
shoulders. ' I am in the lion's den. You 
must meet me, monsieur.' 

'Yes, in the breach — sword in hand — 
begone, sir !' 

' I go ; but hear me. Remember the 
fate of the Italian commandant of Crotona. 
I swear, by God and the glory of France, 
that, like him, you shall die, and hang from 



these ramparts when Ihe place surrendeis. 
Our heavy gun-batteries will open al noon ; 

lU have but two hundred rank and file ; 

r every one Of these 1 can bring one 
piece of cannon, and a hundred soldiers— 
ouf 1 we shail eat you up. Before the sun 
sets to-night, my triumph shall be complete, 
nnd Calabria once more the emperor's.' 

And thus we parted, witn the bitterest 

Ersonal animosity. He retired with the 
wildered Lascelles, who led him, blind- 
fold, to the outer barrier, and, with his 
' trumpeter, there dismissed him. 

' By heaven !' he exclaimed, ivhen he 
hurried back to iiie, 'what a triumph it 
would have been to have sent the old fox 
■Over to Messina I Only think of Sher- 
4>rooke's flaming general order and address 
-of thanks on the occasion. What on earth 
tempted you to let him goi" 

' Flags of truce must be respected ; but 
I had a hard struggle between etiquette 
and inclination. Desire the gunners of the 
. guard to telegraph to the Elsctra and gun- 
, boats to keep close in shore, and send my 
orderly to the Visconte di Santugo, saying 
1 will visit him shortly.' 
The continual skirmishing of the pea- 
1 santry and banditti with the French had 
■greatly retarded the operations of the 
fatter, but on the loth of February— the 
infantry brigade of Milette's corps having 
descended from the Milia heights and 
; within range of our cannon — it be- 
: imperative to order off to Sicily the 
whole of the armed paesani who occupied 
the town of Scylla, as the bombarding 
operations of the besieging army would 
only subject them to destruction. While 
■our batteries kept in check the soldiers of 
Mileite, 1 superintended the embarkation 
of these brave fellows and the remnant of 
Santugo's Free Corps, who were all re- 
ceived on board the Sicilian gun-boats at 
itairease. The visconte remained 
with me, but his volunteers, who afterwards 
I distinguished themselves so much 
service, were quartered in Messina. Poor 
■ Giacomo was afterwards slain in the bril 
'Want attack made by General Macfarlane, 
n the coast of Naples, in the July follow- 
ig. The Cavaliere Paolo, for his bra\'ery 
n the same day at the capture of the Cas- 
tello d'Ischia, received the thanks of Fer- 
dinand IV. and Sir J. Stuart at the head of 
the army. He was afterwards created 
Conte Casteluccio, and shared his 
with the fair widow of Castagno. 
now senior commandant of the Yager 
guards in the Neapolitan army. 
1 fransmitied with the gun - boats the 



whole of the sick and woutided, and every- | 
thmg of value. 1 sent away my groom with , 
my gallant gray, which was indeed far too 
good a nag to be captured and ridden by 
Frenchmen. 

It was in vain that 1 entreated Bianca to 
go in safety with the boats, and described 
to her all the horrors of a siege ; the noise 
of our guns playing oft Milette's advancing 
column only confirmed the fond girfs 
determination to remain with us, and she 
seemed happy when the last gun -boat, 
laden to the water's edge with her countiy- 
men, moved slowly away from the shore, 
and the only chance by w^ich she could 
leave me was cut off for ever. 

A safe place was fitted up for her by the 
soldiers in a bomb-proof chamber, where 
the thick walls and arches of solid masonry 
shut out the storm of war which was soon 
to shake the towers of Scylla to their 
deepest foundations. The barriers 
palisade were secured, the bridges drawn 
up, the standard lioisied, the guns double- 
shotied with balls, canister, and grape, the 
breastworks and ramparts lined, the locks 
and flints examined, and thus we awaited 
the enemy on the forenoon of the loth; 
the roll of their brass drums rang at 
the hills as the successive columns de- 
scended from the heights of Milia, lakii^ 
the most circuitous routes to avoid the &e 
of our cannon, which played upon their line 
of march at every opportunity afforded by 
the inequality of the ground. 



CHAPTER LXVI. 

THE SIEGE OF SCVXLA. 

My mind was a prey to the utmost anxie^ 
when I beheld the overwhelming masse 
which Regnier was pouring forward on tb 
last solitary hold of Ferdinand, cut off h 
the stormy Strait of Messina from ^ 
Sicilian succour. A strong brigade i 
cavalry, the 23rd light infantry, the is^ 
62nd, and loist regiments of the Frend 
line, together with a powerful battering* 
train, formed his force ; but, as each c 
consisted of three battalions, he mustcnx 
more than 6,000 foot alone. The 'handful^ 
of the British 62nd, amounting now lo 
7C10 file, were to encounter them ; but prou« 
of my corps, and feeling all the glorioiU 
ardour of my profession glowing within mq 
relying on the indomitable English spirit^ 
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of my soldiers and the great natural 
strength of the position we occupied — I did 
not despair of at least protracting a siege, 
which, when the great disparity of numbers 
is remembered, must be deemed as glorious 
a deed of arms as our military annals 
exhibit. 

On the morning of the nth February, 
five 24- pounders, five i8-pounders, four mor- 
tars, and innumerable field pieces, opened 
a tremendous cannonade on the keep and 
upper works of Scylla to demolish our 
cover and bury us with our guns under the 
ruins. This battering continued daily 
without a moment's cessation until the 
14th, when, covered by it, the French 
sappeurs and artillerists formed two other 
breaching batteries at two hundred yards' 
distance from our bastions, notwithstanding 
the appalling slaughter made among them 
by our shells bursting, and grape-shot and 
musketry showering around with deadly 
effect. Though the whole of Regnier's 
infantry remained under cover during these 
operations, the execution done on those 
who worked at the breaching batteries 
must have been fearful — they were so close 
and so numerous. My own brave little 
band was becoming thin from the fire from 
the heights — every cannon - shot which 
struck the stone walls was rendered, in 
effect, as dangerous as a shell by the heavy 
splinters it cast on every side, and I fore- 
saw that the castle of Rufib— mouldering 
with the lapse of years, and shaken by the 
storms and earthquakes of centuries, would 
soon sink before the overwhelming tempest 
of iron balls which Regnier hurled against 
it from every point — his gunners stopping 
only until their cannon became cool enough 
to renew the attack. We had expected 
great assistance from our flotilla of gun- 
boats, which, by keeping close in shore, 
might have cannonaded the enemy's po- 
sition and shelled their approaches ; but a 
storm of wind and rain, which continued 
without cessation or lull from the time the 
attack began until it was ended, rendered 
an approach to Scylla impossible ; the sea 
was dashing against it in mountains of 
misty foam, and on its walls of rock would 
have cast a line-of-battle ship like a cork. 

The roar of the musketry and the per- 
petual booming of the adverse battery-guns 
produced a tremendous effect, awakening 
all the echoes of the fathomless caves of 
Scylla in the splintered cliffs and Mont 
Jaci, and after being tossed from peak to 
peak of the Milia Hills with ten thousand 
reverberations, all varying, the reports died 
away in the distant sky— only to be suc- 



ceeded by others. The dense volumes of 
smoke that rose from the French batteries 
were forced upwards and downwards by 
the stormy wind, and rolled away over land 
and sea, twisted into a thousand fantastic 
shapes, mingling on one side with the mist 
of the valleys, on the other with the foam 
of the ocean. The continual rolling of the 
French brass drums, the clamour of their 
artillerymen, and the wild hallooing of their 
infantry, added to the roar of the conflict 
above and that of the surge below, increased 
the effect of a scene which had as many 
beauties as terrors. 

The night of the 14th was unusually 
dark and stormy, and on visiting Bianca in 
her dreary vault (which, by being below 
the basement of the keep, was the only 
safe place in the castle), she told me, with 
a pale cheek and faltering tongue, that 
often of late she had been disturbed by 
sounds rising from the earth below her. I 
endeavoured to laugh away her fears, but, 
on listening, I heard distinctly the peculiar 
noise of hammers and shovels, which con- 
vinced me that the French sappers were at 
work somewhere, and that the hollows of 
the rock had enaljled them to penetrate far 
under the foundations of the castle. On 
examination, we found that for three nights 
they had been lodging a mine during the 
noise and gloom of the storm, and had 
excavated two chambers, one under our 
principal bastion, the other under the keep 
— connecting them by a saucisson, led 
through a gallery cut in the solid rock : the 
effect of such an explosion would have 
ended the siege at once, and blown to 
atoms the vault appropriated to Bianca 
and her servant. My mind shrank with 
horror from contemplating the frightful 
death she had so narrowly escaped. Next 
night the train would undoubtedly have 
been fired, and the inner chamber was 

pierced within three feet of her bed ! 
■X- * * * * 

Desiring Lascelles to prepare a counter- 
mine, in case of our failure, I slipped out 
by the barriers, accompanied by Santugo 
and twelve volunteers. Favoured by the 
darkness of the night, the howling of the 
stormy wind, and dashing of the * angry 
surge,' we stole safely to the scene of 
operations, and with charged bayonets fell 
upon a brigade of sappeurs— as the French 
style a party of eight private artificers, 
under the command of a non-commissioned 
officer. They were all as merry as crickets, 
talking and laughing whilst working in 
their shirt sleeves. 

They defended themselves bravely with 
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their swords, but, as 
mouth of the excavation, aii reireai w^s lqi 
)lT. The corporal, a strong athletic fellow, 
ieal donTi Saniugo's guard with a shovel, 
•nd striking him to the earth with the same 
homely weapon, broke through us, plunged 
down the rocks, and escaped ; but the 
whole of his party were bayoneted, and 
■ utteriy ruining and desiriiyiiig the 
mine, we retreated within our gales without 
losing a man or firing a shot. The exas- 
peration i)f the proud Santugo at the rough 
Ituock down he received from the corporal 
's quits indescribable. 

Next day the enemy pushed forward still 
closer to the walls; led by my .old ac- 
quaintance, De Bourmont, the lojstrcgi- 

It had the temerity to advance round 

ingle of the rocks to the water's edge 
for the purpose of destroying the sea stair- 
case—our last, our only means of retreat, 
A cry burst from my soldiers ; we brought 
every musket to bear upon that point, aiid 
depressed our cannon by wedges and 
handspikes ; section after section of the 
Snemy were swept into the sea, and they 
were therefore compelled to abandon the 
attempt, leaving half their number piled 
tip on Ihe rocky shore, killed or ivounded, 
or drowned by falling from tbe narrow 
path, where many of the dead and dying 
.Were drenched, and swept away every 
instant by the sea, 

As the mist rolled up from the moun- 
tains, we saw the shattered remains of the 
regiment— a dark mass, in gray great- 
coats, with the tops of their glazed caps 
and bayonet- blades glancing in the sun— 
fetiring, double quick, beyond the eminence, 
Which, to a certain extent, sheltered Reg- 
tiler's infantry from our missiles ; but their 
retreat was galled by them, and a line of 
prostrate bodies marked their route. 

' Dundas, you shall see how 1 will un- 
horse that fellow,' said the officer com- 

mding our artillery, as he coolly adjusted 
tbe quoin under the bi-each of a long nine. 

He meant old Bourmont, who, like a 
brave fellow as he was, retreated in rear 
of his column, and was jogging along on 
iiis charger, whose drooping head, mulish 
■ ear^ curved face, and shan[ib!ing action, 
■showed the thorough French horse, Before 
I cotild speak, the matcb fell on the vent, 
the gun was fixed, and the aim was true- 
fatally so. 

'A splendid shot, and a jewel of a 
gun !' exclainled my friend, exulting in his 
gunnery, as both horse and ridej' tumbled 
■prane lo the earth. ' Will you try a shot, 
vuad&si' 



' Thank you, no ; you have killed ihi 
only man, amid all those ranks, ! woul4 
have spared.' 

' By Jove ! he is not settled yet,' ! 
Lascelles, with an air of disappoJntmen 
as the colonel disengaged himself fhiiii h 
fallen liorse, and, heavily encumbered I 
his jack-boots, scrambled over the bill w' 
as much expedition as his short legs n 
rotund form would permit. 

Both Oliver and the artillerist He* 
chagrined at his escape ; ai^d yet, in th^ 
quiet moods, both were men who woulA 
not have killed a ity. 

At that moment, so critical to E 
I heard a splitting roar— the rock shoo 
beneath us, and we knew not which yi ^^ 
to look. Shaken and rent by die ralvn d 
heavy shot, which, for four successive dan 
had showered from the French batter^ 
an immense mass of wall, the curtain B 
our alrongesl bastion, rolled thundcri^ (i?! 
the earth, burying the poor artillery oScn; 
Gascoigne, Sergeant Cask, a number ft 
soldiers, and all our best cannon, under ft 
mighty mountain of crumbled masoniy. *" 
ivas dismayed and grieved by this teraH 
catastrophe, which the French hailed wil 
shouts of rapture and triumph; th^ r 
doubled their battering, with such cfiet 
on the shattered walls that, evety thttt 
ball struck, other masses gave way, ba 
ing soldiers and cannon beneath them. 
simset every gun was entombed under I 
prostrate walls, and we had only n 
to trust to, in case of an assault, which 
had no doubt would be attempted that IV 
night, as the breach was quite practicibi 
and the continual cannonade prevented ^ 
from repairing it by fascines, t "~ 

Some were now despairing, and all W^ 
or less dispirited ; many an anxious ^Biue 
was cast to Sicily, and to the sea'tl'^tfl 
raged between us, as the lowerit^f ¥^4^ 
suti sank behind the Neptuniim hills, IH 
the Ha\es grew black and frothy. 



CHAPTER LXVII. 

I-HE r.^LL OF 3CVLLA,— CONCLtJSlbS. 
r.HT descended 



1 upon Scj'lla, Upoll tUj 
md the tempestuous id! 



dark Apem 

atvd my mind became filled with anxiet] 

our means of defence were greatly 

1, our shelter ruined. The sutnqr 
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1 state of the weather cut off, equally, all 
hope of succour or escape, and I antici- 
pated with dread a surrender to General 
Regnier, my personal enemy; by his orders, 
Santugo had little mercy to expect from 
Napoleon ; and I knew not to . what in- 
dignities Bianca, as an Italian lady, might 
be subjected, if taken prisoner. Though 
crippled in means of resistance, and re- 
duced in number, my few brave fellows 
would have defended the ruined breach 
till the last of them perished ; but I saw 
that ultimately Scylla must become the 
prize of the enemy, and only trusted that, 
during a lull of the storm, we might effect 
a retreat to Messina by the flotilla of 
Sicilian gun-boats. 

How changed now was the aspect of the 
venerable Scylla, since that morning when 
the French batteries first opened on it ! 
The massive Norman battlements and its 
beautiful hall had crumbled into rubbish, 
or sunk in ponderous masses beneath the 
heavy salvos ; every window and loophole 
was beaten into hideous gaps, and yawn- 
ing ^-en^s split the strong towers from 
rampart to foundation. The well was 
choked up by the falling stones, and want 
of water increased the miseries of sixty 
wounded men, whom, ultimately, we had 
to abandon to the care of the enemy. 
Every cannon was buried under the 
mighty piles of ruin beyond recovery — 
all save one thirteen-inch mortar, which 
I ordered to be dragged to the summit of 
the breach, where it afterwards did good 
service. 

' Many of the miserable wounded were 
destroyed under the falling walls, or buried, 
more or less, at a time when we could not 
spare a hand to extricate them ; their cries 
were piteous, and their agonies frightful. 
The dead lay heaped up behind breast- 
worlf and banquette, and from the castle 
gutters the red blood was dropping on the 
sea-beaten rocks below, where the sea- 
mews and cormorants flapped their wings, 
and screamed over the sweltering corpses 
of the loist. The artillerymen were almost 
annihilated, and their platforms were 
drenched in gore. 

Though exhausted by the toil they had 
endurevJ, the brave little band of survivors 
manned the breach, and remained under 
arms during the vvhole of a most tempes- 
tuous night, with that quiet cheerfulness, 
mingled with stem determination, which 
are the principal characteristics of our un- 
matclied soldiery in times of peril. To- 
wards midnight, Santugo (whom, with 
Lascelles, I had left in charge of the 



breach) aroused me from a nap I was 
snatching, rolled up in my cloak and en- 
sconced under the lee side of a parapet. 

* Signor, we have had an alert,' said he ; 
' a movement is taking place amongst the 
enemy. They will be m the breach in five 
minutes.' 

I hurried to the mighty rent in our 
fortifications, and saw the long and peril- 
ous route which an escalade had to ascend 
— a steep and uncertain pathway, jagged 
with rocks, and covered with a thousand 
cart-loads of loose stones, mortar, and 
rubbish. It looked like a waterfall, as it 
vanishcid down the rocks into the gloom 
and obscurity below. The sky was in- 
tensely dark, and, though the wind howled, 
and the sea hissed and roared on the bluff 
headlands, the night seemed calm and 
still, after the battle-din of the past day. 

A white mass, like a rolling cloud, was 
moving softly towards the breach, and 
Santugo was puzzled to account for the 
strange uniform ; but I knew in a moment 
that it was an attack en chemise^ and that 
the storm ers were clad each in a white 
shirt, a garb sometimes adopted by the 
French when engaged in a night assault. 
Here our vigilance got the better of them. 

The chemise is a short shirt, either with 
or without sleeves, worn over the accoutre- 
rnents, reaching only to the flap of the cart- 
ridge-box, and is a very useful and neces- 
sary precaution, to prevent the stormers 
from mistaking each other in the darkness, 
horror, and confusion of a night assault. 

Our drum Cwe had only one now) beat, 
and a volley of musketry was poured upon 
the breach from every point that com- 
manded it. The flashes glared forth over 
the ruined parapets above and the loop- 
holes of the casemates below, while our 
artillerymen, now that they had no longer 
cannon to work, stood by the howitzer, to 
sweep the breach, and showered rockets, 
hand-grenades, and red and blue lights on 
the advancing column. The bursting of 
the former retarded and confused them, 
while the lurid or ghastly glare of the 
latter showed us how to direct our fire. 
Many fire-balls alighted on the rocks, and 
blazed furiously, shedding over everything 
floods of alternate crimson and blue light, 
which had a magnificent yet horrible effect. 

* Vive la gloire ! Avancez ! avancez, 
mes enfants !' cried the officer who led a 
wing of the French 62nd, and a wild cheer 
burst from his soldiers. 

It was the brave young Vicomte de 
Chataillion who headed *the Lost Children/ 
and I saw with regret that he must fall. 
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Forward tlic hi 
ibreach !' cried I lo the artill rjm h 

were every second falling d k II d 

wounded, into the gap, befo h fire f 
ithe French. 'Forward — d p 1 

muzzle, and stand clear of th I 

Loaded with a baj; contain 1 d 

musket- balls, the howitzer w f d 

lo the breach, over which its yawning 
muzzle was depressed and pointed. 
' Fire r cried the corporal. 
A little flame shot upward from llie vent, 
'a broad and vivid blaze flashed from the 
. Biucde, and the report shook the ground 
'.beneath our feet. The eflcci of sach an 
unusual and concentrated discharge of 
' musket-shot on the advancing 
awfiil and tremendous. Ky the light of 
jthe blazing Are-balls we saw the sudden 
^carnage in all its sanguinary horror. The 
dashing Chataillion, and more than two 
. hundred rank and file, were swept away — 
■ literally blown to pieces — by the storm of 
'. leaden balls, and the remainder of his 
party retired on the main body in un- 
disguised confusion and dismay. 

'Well done, soldiers !' 1 exclaimed, with 
stem triumph, and feeling a wild glow of 
excitement, only to be felt in such a place 
and at such a time. ' Ready the hand- 
spikes — baclc with the mortar— load again, 
. and cram her to the muzzle with grape 
and tin-case shot, to sivee^ their column 

Again the brave French came headlong 
on, led now by jovial old De IJourmont, 
who, with the tricolour in one hand and 
his cocked hat in the other, scrambled up 
the loose stony breach in his clumsy jack- 
boots, with an agility astonishing in one 
of his years and size. The gold cross ol 
the Legion, the silver badges of Lodi. 
Areola, of Marengo, and other scenes ol 
bonourable service — his bald head and 
silver hair—shone amid the glaring fire- 
balls and flashing musketry, as the 
desperate stormers swept on. 

'Vive i'empereur ! Avancez I Avancez !' 
cried he. 

• Tui tui P yelled the forlorn band. 

And the whole of Regnier's division 
sent up the cri des armes from the hills to 
heaven. On came the infuriated assailants 
—on— on— rushing up the frightful path 
but the deadly fire we rained upon then , 
and the fast falling corpses (every bullet 
killing double), soon kepi them thoroughly 

Regardless of danger, 1 stood 
summit of the breach, that my 
ijtiffht not irant example. I felt tlic '.viiid 



f the flying balls as they whisUed |)| 
e ; one carried away my right epaule 
second broke the hiit of mysabtG,q| 
1 lost a spur by a third. 

Soldiers, courage !' cried 5antugo,1il 
kept close by my side, and brandished U 
abre with hot impatience ; ' cour 
hey must again fly before yoi 
Ferdi— oh, Madonna mia !' he ; 
ejaculated, in a gasping voice, a 
struck him, and he sank at myfe . 
soldiers at the howitzer dragged hiigH 
from the enemy's fire ; and, as tbeyuB 
a musket bullet dropped from bisjl 
shoulder; he caught it, all dripping IF 

was with his blood, and giving it tiii 

corpoial, exclaimed, like the soldiW' tt«r— 
Julian Estrado : ' With «w will I w 
myself! Signor Bombardiere, be sc 
as to load me a musket, and ram this 
well home.' 

It was done in a twinkling, and 
from sheer agony, his frame quivered V 
his teeth were clenched like a vice, % 
levelled the piece over the wheel of th 
howitzer, and shot poor De Bouitc 
who fell dead, and rolled i 
of the rocks. The concussion 
Santugo backwards. But he was 
dragged out of the press by the gunii 
and taken to a sheltered plae ' 
Macnesia attended to his wound. 

The instant Colonel Bourmont i 
another officer snatched the tricolour & 
Ihe hand of the corpse as it rolled p 
and supplied hjs place ; and c 
the storming party rushed up the steepvmv 
ascent, regardless as before of falling meB^it 
and rolling stones, of the shot showered'ii^i 
on them from every point, and the hedge iim' 
of keen bayonets bristling at the summit iini; 
of the breach above them. L i 

'Long live Joseph, King of Naples ![l,o 
Tu^I Tuet Vive U France!" TTiey ,an 
were again within a few yards of us, when ' 
the stem order, 'Forward with the howitzer" ,;n 
rang above the din. 

The artillery put their hands and .b' 
shoulders to the wheels, and urged it to i^; 
the breach, which was again swept by an 
irresistible storm of bullets. Once more 
the carnage was beyond conception hor- 
rible, and with a yell of rage and dismay, 
the stormers retreated precipitately beyond I 
the eminence which sheltered their 

On their flying, the incessant discharge^ I 
of fire-arms which had rung for so man/[ ] 
hours died away for a time, and the rising, 
sun revealed to us the caniage of the last ■ 
night s conflict. The breach, the rods 
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d approaches without the court, parapets 
d defences within, were covered with 
Dod, and strewed with mangled bodies ; 

t the ascent of the forlorn hope was 
rrible — no pencil could depict — no pen 
i\ describe it ! The Frenchmen lay in 
les of twenty and thirty ; while scattered 

every direction were seen the fragments 
those who had perished by the dis- 
larges of the howitzer. 

Taking advantage of the temporary 
sssation of hostilities, I ordered the 
reach to be repaired by piles of stones 
nd rubbish, to form a breastwork, while 
nother fatigue party cleared away some 
f the ruins which buried our cannon and 
latforms. 7'he soldiers raised a faint 
heer — one gun was extricated. Alas ! a 
runnion was knocked off by the falling 
tones, and our labour had been in vain— 
t was useless. On seeing how we were 
mployed, the French drums once more 
>eat the pas de charge^ and the attack was 
enewed with greater fury, and on two 
listant points at once. The ist, 62nd, and 
01 St, again advanced to the breach, while 

brigade of their second battalions, under 
»eneral Milette, with ten or twelve field- 
ieces, assailed us on a point almost 
pposite ; and the breaching battery, the 
eld-brigade and mortars on the height, 
oured shot and shell upon us with 
-morseless determination. During the 
hole night and morning, the elemental 
ar had continued with such unabated 
iry that our gun-boats had been unable 
) leave the Sicilian coast, and I became 
Dnvinced— but with sorrow and chagrin — 
lat a capitulation was inevitable, I was 
bout to order the gallant union to be 
auled down, and the white flag of mercy 
oisted ; but before doing so, I conveyed 

notice by telegraph to General Sher- 
rookc, in Sicily, acquainting him with my 
tuation and intention. 

* Fight on^you will be rescued P was the 
nswcr we received. 

Almost immediately, after the storai 
illed a little, and we saw the stately 
plectra standing, with her sails crowded, 
)wards Scylla, while the flotilla, from the 
aro, spread their broad latteens to the 
:ormy wind. Animated by the prospect, 
nd filled with desperate courage, once 
lore we manned the deadly breach, 
lefore we fought for honour, and in the 
'Ifilment of our duty ; now it was for life 
nd liberty, and most effectually we kept 
le foe in check, until the gun-boats 
?ached the sea-staircase, where Captain 
rollope, of the Electra^ with the men-of- 



war launches, arrived, to superintend the 
embarkation. 

Aware of our intended escape, the en- 
raged enemy did all in their power to. 
frustrate it ; the batteries, the brigades of 
field-pieces, and the battalions of infantry, 
poured their utmost fire upon the steep 
and narrow staircase (which was hewn out 
of the solid rock), on the ruined breach, 
the blood-stained ramparts, the corpse- 
heaped ditches, and the heaving boats ; 
their drums rolled, and their shouts rent 
the air, while their frantic gunners worked 
their cannon like madmen. 

Now, indeed, came the moment of my 
greatest dread and anxiety, to which all 
the rest had been child's play. Bianca — 
the poor drooping girl, now half dead with 
terror and exhaustion — had to be brought 
forth, with her attendant, and conveyed to 
the boats : to the boats, good God ! And 
at that terrible time, when the concentrated 
fire of such a number of cannon, mortars, 
and musketry was poured upon Scylla ; 
and especially on that steep and slippery 
stair which she had to descend ! The 1st 
Legere, nearly a thousand strong, swept 
it with their fire. My heart became quite 
unmanned — I trembled ; but it was for her 
alone. 

* Oliver !* I cried to Lascelles ; * see 
Bianca— see Mrs. Dundas to the boats ; 
it is a duty with which I can hardly trust 
myself — I have the breach to defend. 
Look sharp, man ! yet in God's name, I 
implore you to be wary !' 

He wrung my hand, sheathed his sword, 
and withdrew. A minute afterwards he 
emerged from the ruined bomb-proof arch ; 
Bianca leaned on his arm, and a party of 
soldiers threw themselves in a dense circle 
around her for her protection. 

' Claude, Claude !' she cried, in a despair- 
ing voice ; but the faithful band hurried her 
down to the boats. 

* Sound— close to the centre !' cried I 
to the bugle-boy ; * call off the men from 
every point !' 

As he obeyed me, tears fell fast from his 
eyes ; his father, a soldier, lay dead in the 
breach close by. The bugle-blast was 
caught, in various cadence, by the wind, 
and could be barely heard above the noise 
of the conflict ; the assembly and the 
retreat poured in rapid succession on the 
ear, and the last shrill note of the warning 
to retire double-quick had scarcely been 
given, ere the bugle flew from his grasp, 
and, struck by a shot, the poor boy rolled 
at my feet, bleeding, and beating the earth. 
Sixty men, the last remnant of my com- 



